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The  second  city. 

Second  in  what? 

Consider  Chicago's  building  program. 

In  the  past  10  years,  Chicago  has  inspired, 
designed,  and  built  more  new  buildings  than 
any  other  city  in  the  world. 

In  the  world. 

Second  city? 

Second  to  none. 

Chicago  Sun-Times/ Chicago  Daiiy  Xews 

<'.hira|{o'»  !\o.  1  Evening  Nrwspaprr  in  rirrulalion 
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mean 


Simply  this:  The  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
evening  newspaper  in  America.  Yes,  larger  than  any 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  or  Detroit. 
Let  a  giant  do  jumbo  selling  for  you 

in  the  nation’s  Number  2  Market. 


HERALD-EXAMINER 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


LARGEST  EVENING  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA 


Seattle  PMt-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Seatfay  Magazines 
Peck— Ike  Gofflic  Weekly 


New  York  Journal-Aeieficao 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News  American 


Boston  Record  American 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


In  Baltimore 

more  than  7  out  of  every  10  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers. 


^Classified  advertisers 
place  81^ 

of  their  classified  ads 
in 

The  Snnpapers) 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
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ST. PETERSBURG  TIMES: 


NATION’S 


HIGHEST  % 
CITY  ; 
ZONE 

COVERAGE.., 
MAJOR  ff 
MORNING^ 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Ninety-two  per  cent  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg’s  96,800  city  zone  households 
are  St.  Petersburg  Times  subscrib¬ 
ers.  No  morning  newspaper  in  con¬ 
tinental  U.S.  with  a  circulation  of 
more  than  20,000  matches  this  mark.f 

Editorial  excellence  and  advertising 
effectiveness  have  built  a  record 
reader  response  in  prosperous  Pinel¬ 
las  County,  with  its  hefty  $992,716,- 
000  EBI  and  $655,334,000  in  retail 
sales.* 

Place  your  advertising  dollar  in  the 
paper  that  delivers  the  goods! 

f  American  Newspaper  Markets: 

CIRCULATION  *64 ' 

*  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


FEBRUARY 

1- IO — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Golden  Strand  Hofei 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

2 —  California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm  Springs,  Calif 
2-3— Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  Holiday  Inn,  Pelni 

Springs,  Calif. 

2-6— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Peim 
Springs. 

6-8— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Utica,  Utica 

N.Y. 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotel. 
Columbus. 

11- 12 — Now  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

14— New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

14- 16— Southern  Baptist  Press  Association  Conference.  University  of  Geor. 
gia,  Athens,  Ga. 

15- 16— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

17—  Colorado  Associated  Press,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18- 19 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia. 

18-20 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18-19 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

18-20 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

18- 20 — National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  : 

Hotel,  Chicago,  III.  | 

19 -  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Columbia  Hotel,  I 
Columbia.  I 

20- 21 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-22 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 
20-March  4— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

23- 26— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

24- 25 — Surburban  Press  Foundation  publishers  seminar,  Chicago. 

24-26— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel, 

Frederick,  Md. 

24-26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28-March  I — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 


MARCH 

'  4-5— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines. 

Sharaton-Barringer  Hotel.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

I  6-8— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Mayo, 
I  Tulsa,  Okla. 

!  12-14 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Muelbach  Hotel,  Kan- 
!  sas  City,  Mo. 

I  1 3-25— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editon 
j  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University 

'  Now  York  City. 

I  19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  confaranca. 
I  Man'on  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

I  17-19 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
j  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

j  18 — United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

I  19-20— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Saint  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
!  20-22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton,  Chicago, 
j  24-26 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

27-Apr!l  8 — American  Press  Institute  Business  and  Financial  Editors  seminar 
'  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

APRIL 

1-2 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

1-3 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Towne  House,  Augusta 
Ga. 

14- 1^— Nebraska  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha. 

15- 16— Old  Dominion  Ad  Conference  of  Virginia  Press  Association,  Down¬ 
towner  Motor  Inn,  Danville. 


Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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the  real  men  caught  in  the  battle,”  tion  as  a  military  analyst.  His  knowl- 
he  says.  edge  of  strategy  and  tactics  provides 

As  The  Times  bureau  chief  in  an  authoritative  background  for  his 
Saigon,  Foisie  is  covering  his  third  daily  observations  and  reports, 
war  with  the  same  frontline  skill  Around  men  of  Jack  Foisie’s 

that  won  him  respect  as  a  soldier-  ability,  experience  and  stature.  The 
reporter  for  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Times  is  creating  a  new  dimension 

World  War  II  and  as  a  war  corre-  in  American  journalism, 

spondent  in  Korea.  The  result  is  the  nation’s  most 

To  bring  home  the  true  signifi-  stimulating  newspaper  for  the 
cance  of  this  “dirty  little  war,”  West’s  best-informed  audience. 
Foisie  disregards  most  official  re¬ 
leases  to  report  what  he  has  seen. 

A  former  Nieman  Fellow,  Foisie  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

has  earned  an  international  reputa-  Represented  by  Cretmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  ft  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


**The  real 
story  is  in 
the  jungie” 

Jack  Foisie,  the  senior  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  correspondent  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  finds  his  stories  in  the  jungles 
and  rice  fields,  where  our  troops 
fight  an  enemy  which  is  suddenly 
everywhere,  then  elusively  nowhere. 


‘The  only  way  you  can  tell 


about  the  real  war  is  to  write  about 


I 


ooooOOOOOOO 


f  They’re  bringing  out  a  Cassius  Clay  \ 

I  doll.  Instead  of  saying  only  a  few  \ 

V  phrases  this  one  never  shuts  up.  ) 

/  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  is  in 
\  London.  Does  this  mean  next  week 
\  they’ll  shut  down  Southampton? 

o- 


A  new  racket  has 
hit  Japan.  Gang¬ 
sters  demand 
money  or  they'll 
disrupt  stockholder 
meetings.  They 
got  the  idea  from 
an  old  Judy 
Holliday  movie. 


France  has  entered  the  space  race. 
Unofficially  the  French  version 
of  NASA  calls  its  rockets  after 
famous  lovers.  The  first  was  des¬ 
ignated  Don  Juan.  The  next  will 
be  Don  Two. 


Off  the  top 
of  Howie’s  head 

Thoughts  from  Howard  J. 
Tedder,  whose  column  “This 
Week  Tongue  in  Cheek” 
runs  weekly — and  exclusively 
—  in  the  Trenton  Sunday 
Times  Advertiser.  Howie’s 
humor  won’t  solve  world 
problems,  but  a  reader  wrote 
us  last  year  to  say  it  doesn’t 
make  them  any  worse. 

TRENTON  TIMES 

Serving  New  Jersey’s  capital — 
represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
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HEN  PAUL  FORD,  actor,  went  back  to  Philadelphia  to 
^  prepare  for  a  role  in  a  new  comedy,  “Bascom  Barlow,”  he 
made  a  sentimental  journey  back  to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s 
proof  desk,  where  he  used  to  be  a  proofreader.  Proofreaders 
trust  no  one  but  their  own.  In  the  case  of  Paul  Ford,  returnbg 
like  a  prodigal  son,  they  not  only  trusted  him,  they  showered 
him  with  affection.  “Hi,  Paul,”  said  one.  “Long  time  no  see.” 
“Right,”  said  Ford,  licking  his  pencil  point.  “More  than  40 
years.  Good  to  be  back,  though.”  “You  got  a  bit  fatter,”  said 
another  proofreader.  “A  bit  older,  too.”  “You  haven’t  changed  a 
bit,”  said  Ford  amiably.  “I  used  to  be  thin,  but  you  never 
were.”  The  ex-proofreader  took  off  his  jacket,  sat  down  and 
read  a  proof  of  a  feature  story  about  himself  for  the  Sunday 
Bulletin  Map,azine,  expertly  marking  typographical  errors  with  all 
the  accepted  signs  and  curlicues  of  the  professional  proofreader. 


t 


Pay  Check  Lament 

The  way  withholding  rates  increase 

The  time  seems  near,  dear  neighbor. 

When  tax  men  take  more  from  our  checks 
Than’s  left  for  us  who  labor. 

^Lawrence  A.  Barrett 

I  Headlight,  Pittsburg,  Kansas 

I  — Tom  Kaib,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  copy  editor,  dares  not 

put  his  initials  on  anything — they’re  HTK.  .  .  .  Dick  Hapke, 
i  former  managing  editor,  Lovington  (N.  M.)  Leader,  says  he’s 
one  of  many  male  newsmen  who  has  yearned  to  work  for 
Playboy.  But  he  recently  became  editor  of  New  Mexico  Farm 
and  Ranch  Magazine  and  titled  his  new  column  “Plowboy.”  t  * 
“I  guess  plowboys  encounter  bunnies,  too,”  guesses  Arch  Napier, 
Albuquerque.  .  .  .  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Byrd  calls  his  column  in 
'  the  Los  Lunas  (N.  M.)  Valencia  County  News  “Preacher 
Palaver.”  .  .  .  When  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  donated  two  chickens 
to  the  National  Zoo,  the  Albuquerque  Tribune  headed  it:  “He 
Can’t  Keep  News  Cooped  Up:  Senator  Crowing  About  Fowl 
Deed.”  .  .  .  When  Associate  Editor  Sevellon  Brown,  Providence 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  takes  a  vacation  in  his  favorite  “Island 
I  in  the  Sun,”  Jamaica,  he  delights  in  reading  his  favorite  vacation 
!  paper,  the  highly  individual  Kingston  Daily  Gleaner. 

I  Breathes  there  a  copy  editor 

Who  ever  has  stated, 

I  There  must  be  one  boat 

That  didn’t  wreck,  ill-fated? 

^Larry  Smith,  Editor, 

I  Wauchula  (Fla.)  Herald-Adtocate 

—A  friend  by  correspondence  became  a  friend  in  person  in 
I  a  welcome  visit  from  Jim  Stack,  who  has  moved  from  the  Man-  j  ^ 

'  Chester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader  to  the  Boston  Globe  as  reporter  and 
feature  writer.  His  book,  a  collection  of  columns  published  by 
the  Union  Leader  under  title  of  “Please  Omit  the  Flowers  and 
Other  Stories,”  is  now  in  its  fourth  printing.  .  .  .  The  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle  rolls  with  these  two  front-page 
:  heads  in  close  juxtaposition:  “Welfare  Rolls  at  9-Year  Low”  and 
I  “1966’s  Coldest:  O  Rolls  East  with  Snow.”  .  .  .  The  Hammond 
I  (Ind.)  Times  reveals  that  headlines  are  the  hobby  of  a  resident 
I  of  that  city,  Harold  F.  Ohr,  steel  foundry  executive.  Mr.  Ohr  since 
I  1914  has  collected  400  front  pages  of  newspapers  from  all  over 
'  the  country  in  an  album  and  is  putting  them  on  film.  He  has 
headlines  telling  of  the  deaths  of  President  McKinley,  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Will  Rogers  and  Wiley  Post  and  of  the  ending  of  various 
wars.  .  .  .  Dick  Richmond,  executive  vicepresident.  Chapman/ 
Richmond,  Inc.,  Columbia,  Mo.,  writes  (after  misspelling  my  <  i 
name  as  “Irwin”  three  times) :  “I  noted  the  complaint  of  Sports 
Editor  Joe  Much,  who  didn’t  use  a  PR  news  release  because  his 
name  was  not  spelled  correctly.  If  the  release  was  of  no  interest, 
he  certainly  acted  correctly.  If  he  tossed  aside  an  item  of  interest 
to  his  readers  merely  bMause  of  some  childish  pique  over  the 
spelling  of  his  name,  his  editorial  judgment  is  shallow.” 
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12  years  of  research  proves 

SYRACUSE 
is  America's 
Most 
Preferred 
Test  Market 


AMERICA'S 

NUMBER 


HERE'S  WHY— 

Syracuse,  America's  best  test  market,  pravides  the  ideal 
barometer  for  new*product  advertisers  . . .  with  a  minimum 
of  the  risks  found  in  less  reliable  "test"  markets.  More 
merchandisers  choose  Syracuse*  because  it  has  more  market 
conditions  representative  of  the  whole  national  scene. 

THE  RIGHT  SIZE  Compare  Syracuse  to  the  top  26  test 
markets  and  you  will  discover  that  Population,  consumer 
Spendable  Income,  and  Total  Retail  Sales  strike  a  perfect 
balance  of  the  basic  Test  Market  Standards. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY  DETACHED  from  any  major  market— 
Syracuse  is  a  self>contained  economy  with  stable  employ* 
ment  and  steady  growth. 

DIVERSIFICATION  OF  ITS  INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE 
also  means  a  well  balanced  population  of  urban  and  rural 
shoppers  in  the  greater  IS-county  Syracuse  market. 


THE  RIGHT  MEDIUM  is  just  as  important  as  the 
right  test  market.  SYRACUSE  NEVYSPAPERS 
REACH  MORE  HOMES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MEDIUM  IN  THE  MARKET! 

e  100H  penetration  of  Syracuse  and 
Onondaga  County 

•  over90Vi  of  the  Syracuse  3*county 
Metro  Area 

•  57%  penetration  of  the  15*county  region 

No  other  mocUum  or  combination  of  madia 
in  this  area  can  doGvar  comparable  cover¬ 
age  at  comparable  cost.  Let  America's  best  test 
market  provide  your  marketing  answers  with  the 
nation's  foremost  test  medium. 


As  confirmed  by  a  12-year  continuing  study 
made  by  Selling  Research,  Inc.,  Burgoyne 
Grocery  &  Drug  Index,  Inc.,  and  docu¬ 
mented  by  Sales  Management  Magazine. 


YHE  SYRACU^ 
NEWSPAPERS 

Herald-Journal,  evening 
Herald- American- Post-Standard,  Sunday 
The  Post-Standard,  morning 

Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


■  15-COUNTY 
SYRACUSE 
MARKET 


m  S-COUNH 
METROPOLITAN 
AREA 


editorial 


Which  Medium  Sells? 

^  I  '^HE  nation’s  automobile  dealers  know  what  it  takes  to  sell  their 
prcxlucts  In  a  suiAey  just  released  by  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Asscx  iation  75  per  rent  of  the  1,500  dealers  favored  newspaper 
advertising  over  promotion  on  local  radio  and  television  stations, 
rhrough  long  experience  these  men  have  learned  that  automobiles, 
like  all  consumer  products,  are  bought  and  sold  at  the  local  level  where 
the  newspajjer  is  the  primary  medium.  They  know  that  newspaper 
advertising  is  the  best  way  to  sell  both  new  and  used  cars. 

National  advertisers  and  their  agencies  know  this  to  be  true  in  the 
sale  of  most  consumer  items  even  though  they  seem  to  be  reluctant  to 
admit  it  openly.  National  advertisers  have  been  investing  more 
heavily  in  newspa|x'r  advertising  every  year  than  the  statistical  measure¬ 
ments  of  national  advertising  exjxnditures  and  national  linage  indi¬ 
cate. 

It  was  stated  at  the  International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Convention  in  New  Orleans  last  week  that  cooperative  advertising  in 
newspapers  has  reached  more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually.  That 
represents  more  than  the  national  ad  volume:  about  the  same  as  classi¬ 
fied  volume;  almost  one  half  of  all  retail  volume;  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  $4.4  liillion  spent  by  all  advertisers  in  newspapers 
last  year. 

If  we  accept,  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  that  national  manufacturers  pay 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  coop  space,  then  they  are  sj>ending  about 
two-thirds  as  much  money  in  newspapers  at  the  local  rate  through 
their  dealers  as  they  are  at  the  national  rate  through  their  agencies. 

Although  the  usually  accepted  statistics  show  that  the  newspapers’ 
share  of  national  advertising  expenditures  is  shrinking  in  relation  to 
the  total,  the  addition  of  dollars  sjxnt  through  coop  space  might  show 
the  reverse  might  be  true.  Newspaper  executives  who  bemoan  the 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  their  national  ad  volume  to  total  sales 
might  take  another  look  at  their  booming  retail  linage  figure  and  re¬ 
member  where  about  50  per  cent  of  those  dollars  are  coming  from. 

Funny,  But  True 

/^NE  of  the  speakers  addressing  newspaper  advertising  executives  last 
week  provided  a  humorous  but  classic  example  of  how  to  impress 
a  merchant  or  businessman  on  the  jx>wer  and  influence  of  newspapers. 
.\sk  the  man  to  imagine,  he  said,  that  he  had  been  arrested  on  Main 
Street  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  with  a  lady  other  than  his  wife. 
Then  ask  him  if  he  would  rather  have  a  picture  of  the  event  appear 
for  five  seconds  on  a  local  television  channel  or  on  the  front  page  of 
his  local  newspaper. 

Ridiculous?  But  the  obvious  answer  tells  it  all. 

Beadle  Bumble  Fund 

TT  I’RRAH  for  Beadle  Bumble!  Editor  James  Kilpatrick  of  the  Rich- 
mond  News  Leader,  who  founded  the  Beadle  Bumble  Fund  six 
years  ago,  certainly  didn’t  plan  it  this  way  but  he  and  his  impudent 
“baby”  have  been  in  the  national  spotlight.  What  a  wonderful  way 
to  “alleviate,”  as  he  calls  it,  those  numerous  and  irritating  miscarriages 
of  justice  when  the  letter  of  the  law  has  been  observed  but  justice  has 
not  been  served!  If  we  are  not  mistaken.  Beadle  Bumble  will  be 
borrowed,  copied,  imitated  by  newspaper  editors  all  over  the  country. 
6 


Make  a  quiet  life  your  ambition.  I.  Thes- 
salonians,  4,  2. 


Editor 
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FRONT  PAGES 

One  of  the  most  interesting  weekly 

I  features  of  E&P  is  Edmund  Arnold’s  diag¬ 
nosis  of  front  pages  across  the  country.  As 
a  British  journalist  working  as  a  copy 
editor  for  a  Massachusetts  daily,  I  was 
particularly  interested  to  see  him  dissect 
the  Australian. 

But  I  think  he  is  somewhat  off-base  in 
his  criticisms  of  British  newspaper  make¬ 
up,  which  at  its  best  is  second  to  none  in 
®  *  the  world.  A  good-looking  front  page 
draws  the  reader’s  interest,  and  presents 
its  stories  and  pictures  with  balance,  bold¬ 
ness,  vigor. 

I  have  yet  to  see  an  American  front 
page  that  is  half  as  sophisticated  and 
stylish  as,  say,  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
Sun  or  Express.  Along  Fleet  Street,  and 
in  many  small  provincial  English  towns 
even,  makeup  is  an  art. 
i  In  the  U.S.,  frankly,  it  seems  in  many 
!  cases  to  have  died  long  ago — if,  indeed,  it 
ever  existed.  So  many  American  editors 
confuse  bright,  imaginative  makeup  with 
'  “sensationalism”  (an  overworked  word 
*  here). 

Many  of  America’s  traditionally  great 
papers  have  atrociously  laid-out  front 
pages  with  an  overall  Victorian  appear¬ 
ance.  More  pleasing  front  pages  1  have 
I  seen  here  include  the  Chicago  Daily  yews, 
II  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Detroit  News  and  Hartford 
Times. 

But,  as  seems  to  be  the  trend  today,  the 
reduction  to  six  and  even  four  column 
widths  is  not  the  way  to  good  makeup. 
That’s  the  lazy  editor’s  road. 

Makeup  is  a  skilled  and  vital  art.  and 
the  good  layout  editor  can  do  as  much 
with  nine  columns  as  six. 

Far  too  many  U.S.  front  pages  feature 
sloppily-worded  heads  that  are  too  weak 
and  overloaded  with  banks  .  .  .  solid 
“tramline”  rules  up  and  down  .  .  .  badly 
cropped  pictures  .  .  .  double-column  stories 
that  are  dropped  into  the  page  as  solid 
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blocks  instead  of  being  staggered  .  .  . 
lack  of  type  (in  heads)  variety  .  .  .  too 
many  similar-type  heads  clashing  .  .  . 

The  reader  wants  news,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  but  any  self-respecting  paper  with 
a  conscience  will  try  to  present  that  news 
in  an  attractive,  readable  way.  It  doesn’t 
matter  how  much  “depth”  reportage  or 
editorializing  there  is  in  the  paper;  if  it 
is  showcased  dully,  all  is  lost  on  the  un¬ 
fortunate  reader. 

A  dignified  newspaper  with  a  tradition 
of  responsible  thinking  and  reporting  does 
not  have  to  look  dull.  I  get  the  impression 
that  many  people  feel  an  intellectual  paper 
has  no  need — even  a  right — to  ignore 
makeup. 

There  are  great  potentials  of  talent  and 
resources  in  American  journalism,  but 
they  apparently  have  yet  to  be  fully  en¬ 
gaged.  In  an  age  of  high-pressure  and 
imaginative  product-wrapping  and  display. 
American  papers  must  get  into  step. 

Television  can  only  be  a  media  threat  if 
newspapers  are  lacking  in  themselves  .  .  . 
if  they  are  not  giving  the  public  what  it 
expects  and  deserves. 

America’s  front  pages  should,  it  seems 
to  me,  reflect  the  vigor  and  spirit  of  the 
nation. 

Michael  D.  Hull 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 

*  *  * 

EDITORIAL  VIEW 

Riddle  me  this.  E&P:  Is  it  possible  for 
a  newspaper  to  do  an  impartial  job  of 
presenting  a  story  when  it  has  editorially 
committed  itself  to  a  partisan  point  of 
view? 

Then  why  your  absurd  editorial  (Jan. 
22)  entitled,  “Questionable  Propriety,”  an 
attempt  to  raise  some  doubt  that  a  pro¬ 
fessional  journalist  in  New  York  could 
present  an  accurate,  fair  and  non-partisan 
view  of  the  city’s  transit  strike  because  his 
union — the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild — 
chose  to  support  fellow  trade  unionists  in 
the  transit  industry? 

The  answer  is  perfectly  clear  to  me,  a 
professional  reporter  whose  weekly  take- 
home  might  tend  to  disprove  it.  Obviously 
if  a  news  source  would  question  a  report¬ 
er’s  integrity  because  of  the  position  taken 
publicly  by  his  union,  that  same  news 
source  would  be  equally  as  skeptical  of 
the  reporter  whose  paper  has  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  one  position  or  the  other. 
If  the  former  instance  is  a  vital  concern 
to  Editor  &  Publisher,  why  not  the  latter? 

Does  Editor  &  Publisher  propose  that 
reporters  no  longer  cover  stories  on  which 
their  papers  have  taken  an  editorial  stand? 
Or  is  its  object  to  rid  the  Fourth  Estate  of 
unions? 

Rather  than  harangue  the  Guild,  Editor 
&  Publisher  ought  to  join  it  in  the  fight  to 
make  the  lot  of  the  professional  journalist 
that  of  a  true  professional,  with  proper 
remunerative  reward  for  his  talent,  objec¬ 
tivity  and  non-partiality. 

Donald  W.  Rosselet 

Springfield,  N.  J. 
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FOSTER  MOTHER? 

Long,  Minneapolit  Tribuna 


PEACE  BY  PIECE? 

Bissell,  Nashville  Tennessean 
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Short  Takes 

Incumbent  Mayor  Harry  Hoth  ex¬ 
humed  confidence  before  the  polls  closed. 
— Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph. 

• 

They  got  a  good  supply  of  oysters  and 
clams,  all  wearing  their  bathing  suits. — 
Ravena  (N.  Y.)  News  Herald. 

• 

The  wild  goose  has  about  12,000  mus¬ 
cles  with  100,000  of  them  in  its  wings. — 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 

• 

Perhaps  it  is  well  that  occasionally 
justice  is  immediate.  It  serves  as  a  de¬ 
tergent  to  other  warped  minds. —  Ros¬ 
well  (N.  M.)  Daily  Record. 

• 

He  also  sought  to  take  the  title  of 
state  bird  away  from  the  eastern  gold¬ 
finch,  its  present  holdre,  and  present  it 
tot  hech  inmey  swallow.  —  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger. 
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Gannett  to  Start  Daily 
For  Florida  East  Coast 

Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. 

A  new  morning  and  Sunday  newspaper  to  serve  East  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida  will  be  established  March  21,  officials  of  Gannett 
Newspapers  announced  Jan.  27. 

It  will  be  called  today,  “Florida’s  Space  Age  Newspaper.” 

I  Plans  were  revealed  at  a  dinner  attended  by  more  than 

400  business  people  of  Brevard  County  and  Florida. 

TODAY  will  be  published  in  a  new  plant  nearing  completion 
in  Cocoa,  geographical  center  of  Brevard  County.  The  plant 
expansion  has  been  under  way  since  the  Gannett  Company 
bought  the  afternoon  Cocoa  Tribune  last  June. 

Since  then  Gannett  also  has  purchased  the  afternoon 
Titusville  Star-Advocate,  17  miles  north  in  the  Brevard 
County  seat  city,  and  the  weekly  Eau  Gcdlie  Courier,  15  miles 
south.  Gannett  also  has  an  agreement  to  purchase  WEZY 
radio  station. 

Cape  Kennedy,  the  nation’s  space  center  and  moonport, 
are  located  in  Brevard  County  whose  population  has  in¬ 
creased  from  23,000  in  1950  to  an  estimated  215,000. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the  Gannett  Company,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  said  research  showed  a  need  and  a  desire  for  a 
a  locally-published  regional  morning  newspaper  here. 

A1  Neuharth,  president  of  Gannett’s  Florida  subsidiary, 
said  the  morning  paper  will  be  designed  to  serve  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Brevard  County  which  stretches  74  miles  on  the 
east  coast,  between  Miami  and  Jacksonville.  The  nearest 
morning  paper  is  at  Orlando,  46  miles  west.  It  is  owned  by 

I  the  Chicago  Tribune  Company. 

Mr.  Neuharth  said  the  Cocoa  Tribune,  Titusville  Star- 
Advocate  and  Eau  Gallie  Courier  will  remain  as  independent 
hometown  newspapers. 

Key  Executives  Are  Named 

Executives  of  the  new  morning  paper  include: 

Business  manager — Maurice  Hickey,  formerly  business 
manager  of  the  Gannett  newspapers  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Executive  editor — James  Head,  a  former  state  editor  of 
the  Miami  Herald;  at  present  executive  sports  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Managing  editor — William  Bunge,  formerly  state  editor 
of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star. 

Sunday  and  features  editor — Campbell  Geesin,  formerly 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Houston  Post. 

Advertising  director — Robert  Roop,  formerly  advertising 
director  of  the  Hollister  Newspapers  in  suburban  Chicago. 

Classified  advertising  manager — Robert  Rogers,  formerly 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

j  General  advertising  manager — Joseph  Lyons,  formerly  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Circulation  director — Robert  Whitfield,  formerly  of  the 
Tampa  Times,  Miami  News  and  Jacksonville  Journal. 

Production  manager — Robert  Lawson,  formerly  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  and  Sta/r. 


Director  of  News 
For  Gannett  Papers 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
John  C.  Quinn,  day  managing 
editor  of  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  has  been 
named  Director  of  News  of  the 
two  Rochester  newspapers. 

The  appointment,  effective 
Feb.  20,  was  announced  Jan.  25 
by  General  Manager  A1  Neu¬ 
harth.  He  said  Mr.  Quinn  will 

editor  8c  publisher 


have  responsibility  for  super¬ 
vising  the  news  operations  of 
both  the  morning  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  the  afternoon 
Times-Union,  the  two  largest 
papers  in  the  Gannett  group. 

He  will  team  with  managing 
editors  N.  W.  Vagg  and  John 
Dougherty  to  “continue  the  ex¬ 
pansion  prog^ram  on  news  cover¬ 
age,”  Mr.  Neuharth  said. 

Mr.  Quinn,  40,  started  with 
the  Journal-Bulletin  in  1943. 
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Primary  Market’ 
Circulation  Data 
In  ABC  Proposed 


Chicago 

The  Newspaper  Committee  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  board  of  directors  has  pro¬ 
posed  several  moves  that  are 
designed  to  meet  requests  of 
advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  to  make  ABC  reports 
more  useful  in  making  media 
decisions. 

The  committee  emphasized 
that  no  changre  is  proposed  in 
the  reporting  of  paid  circulation 
of  newspaper  members  by 
method  of  distribution  within 
city  and  retail  trading  zones. 

The  proposals  provide  for  an 
optional  reporting  by  news¬ 
papers  of  paid  circulation  on  a 
“primary  market”  concept  as  a 
supplement  to  reporting  by  city 
and  retail  trading  zones  and  “all 
other.” 

A  new  market  area  desigrna- 
tion  would  be  added  and  paid 
circulation  within  this  primary 
market  would  be  reported  by 
newspaper  members  on  an  op¬ 
tional  basis. 

A  further  option  would  per¬ 
mit  publishers  to  report  circula¬ 
tion  as  a  percent  of  occupied 
housing  units  within  geographic 
units  of  the  primary  market,  to 
indicate  “coverage”  or  “pene¬ 
tration.” 

Newspapers  electing  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  option,  would  report 
paid  circulation  by  complete  cen¬ 
sus  units  within  the  primary 
market — preferably  counties — or 
townships  or  other  units  for 
smaller  newspapers  when  whole 
counties  are  not  appropriate. 
This  concept  would  permit  com¬ 
paring  census  demographic  data 
to  circulation  by  geographical 
units. 

Another  proposal  closely  al¬ 
lied  with  the  “primary  market” 
concept  would  require  each 
newspaper  member  to  furnish  a 
complete  breakdown  of  gross  dis¬ 
tribution  for  one  day  in  Para¬ 
graph  3  (former  Paragraph 
13),  including  ecwh  city,  town 
or  recognized  community  re¬ 
ceiving  twenty-five  or  more 
copies  located  within  each  news¬ 
paper’s  city  zone. 

Currently,  newspapers  are 
required  to  furnish  a  breakdown 


of  all  cities,  towns  and  recog¬ 
nized  communities  receiving 
twenty-five  or  more  copies  for 
all  coverage  outside  the  city  zone 
and  have  the  option  of  including 
similar  breakdown  for  those 
areas  included  in  the  city  zone. 

The  committee  also  reported 
progress  toward  providing  for 
the  possible  inclusion  of  demo¬ 
graphic  data  in  ABC  newspaper 
reports  on  an  optional  basis.  'The 
extent  of  these  data  which  might 
be  reported,  sources  for  such 
data,  and  the  format  for  the 
presentation  of  these  data,  are 
being  explored. 

• 

All  Advertising 
Expenditures  Up 
About  5%  in  ’65 

Total  advertising  expenditures 
in  the  United  States,  according 
to  an  estimate  by  Interpublic 
Group  of  Companies’  research 
component,  Marplan,  exceeded 
$15  billion  in  1965. 

This,  Marplan  says,  represents 
a  5.5%  gain  over  1964,  and  con¬ 
tinues  the  upward  trend  in  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  that  has  been 
apparent  for  four  years.  How¬ 
ever,  the  report  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  gain  in  revenue  “re¬ 
flects  rate  increases  rather  than 
appreciably  higher  volume  of 
time  or  space  sales.” 

The  company  estimates  that 
media  rate  and  production  costs 
rose  by  about  5%  during  1965, 
the  same  as  1964. 

Activity  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers  in  newspapers  “remained 
static”  in  1965,  compared  to  the 
all-time  high  level  set  in  1964, 
Marplan  said.  Magazines,  gained 
9%  in  dollar  volume  in  1965. 
Television  was  up  7.5%,  com¬ 
pared  to  12%  of  1964. 

Marplan  estimates  a  3%  in¬ 
crease  in  newspaper  rates  this 
year  as  compared  with  increases 
of  5%  in  magazines,  2%  in  Sun¬ 
day  supplements,  5%  in  network 
television,  6%  in  spot  tv,  4%  in 
spot  radio,  7%  in  outdoor,  and 
6%  in  business  papers. 
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The  United  Nations  in  New 
York  has  a  journalistic  coat  of 
many  colors.  Physically  and  po¬ 
litically,  UN  reporters  repre¬ 
sent  all  shades  of  nationality 
and  opinion.  And  as  could  be 
expected  of  a  press  corps  of 
such  complexity,  there  are  peaks 
and  troughs  when  it  comes  to 
professional  ability.  But  the 
total  picture  in  the  journalistic 
sense  is  fascinating. 

As  this  reporter  was  told  ear¬ 
ly  in  his  inquiries  “Everyman 
and  his  pen  visits  the  UN.”  To 
quote  a  figure  for  newsmen  with 
UN  accreditation  is  difficult. 
There  are  those  who  are  as¬ 
signed  to  United  Nations  Plaza 
on  a  permanent  basis,  there  are 
newspapermen,  radio  and  tv  re¬ 
porters,  magazine  writers  who 
move  in  to  do  “specials”  when 
things  get  “hot”  within  that 
great  slab  of  glass  and  stone 
which  dominates  the  East  River 
skyline,  and,  at  times,  the  world 
scene. 

Questions  Often  Asked 

Just  how  important  is  the 
UN  as  a  beat;  is  it  difficult  to 
cover?  How  do  you  get  to  be 
a  UN  correspondent?  What  does 
it  take:  higher  education?  po¬ 
litical  awareness;  a  flair  for  in¬ 
ternational  affairs?  Linguistic 
ability?  Or  is  good  old-fashioned 
journalistic  training  enough? 
These  are  questions  frequently 
asked  about  an  assignment 
which  has  strong  prestige  over¬ 
tones. 

There  are  no  straight  an¬ 
swers.  From  newspaper  offices 
around  the  world,  from  all  over 
the  U.S.,  from  all  kinds  of  back¬ 
grounds  the  UN  press  corps  has 
been  drawn. 

Purely  from  an  appearance 
point  of  view,  it  is  an  intrigfuing 
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gathering  of  writers:  scholarly 
types,  chic  women  reporters, 
matrons,  racy  figures  familiar 
to  those  who  have  graced  a  city 
room  desk,  mid-European  intel¬ 
lectuals,  excitable  Latins,  su¬ 
perior  looking  reporters  from 
Fleet  St.,  representing  Brit¬ 
ain’s  “class”  dailies  (England’s 
mass-selling  pop  papers  don’t 
usually  send  in  men  unless  it’s 
for  a  “special”),  somber  writ¬ 
ers  from  Eastern  Europe,  cor¬ 
respondents  from  Asia,  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East.  All  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  3rd  and  4th  floors 
of  the  UN  building  in  areas  re¬ 
served  for  the  press. 

Professionally,  it  seems  there 
is  no  common  denominator  in  be¬ 
ing  assigned  to  cover  this  world 
forum.  Within  the  UN  today 
there  are  some  correspondents 
whose  assigfnments  are  their 
very  first  in  journalism.  But  the 
veterans  are  there  too,  men  who 
came  up  the  hard  way,  writers 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
the  facets  of  newsgathering  and 
newspaper  work.  Thus  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  discover  that  they 
share  their  beat  with  reporters 
who  in  some  cases  had  very  lit¬ 
tle  formal  training,  with  men 
who  moved  from  politics  and 
other  spheres  into  active  jour¬ 
nalism. 

‘Phony  Press  Types’ 

Close  study  of  this  press 
corps  also  underlines  the  im¬ 
pression  that  in  finality  out  of 
the  near  2,000  representatives  of 
communications  media  who 
gained  UN  accreditation  of  one 
kind  or  another  last  year,  only 
a  very  small  percentage  were 
really  entitled  to  the  tag:  “Our 
man  at  the  UN.”  Talk  with 
some  press  professionals  and 
often  repeated  is  a  comment 


which  goes  something  like  this: 
“There  are  too  many  question¬ 
able  characters,  phony  types  in 
the  journalistic  sense,  who  have 
access  to  the  UN  and  its  facili¬ 
ties.  Rarely  do  they  file  a  story 
about  the  UN,  but  they  clutter 
up  the  place;  they  use  the  UN 
as  an  office,  they  benefit  from 
use  of  a  prestige  address.” 

Only  recently.  Drew  Middle- 
ton,  relatively  new  head  of  the 
New  York  Times  bureau,  un¬ 
derscored  this  point  in  print.  He 
did  the  unusual;  he  rocked  the 
UN’s  journalistic  boat,  com¬ 
menting  in  an  appraisal  of  the 
world  organization:  “The  build¬ 
ings  are  alive  with  reporters. 
Some  are  very  good.  Others,  as 
you  might  expect,  don’t  write 
a  story  from  one  week  to  the 
next.  They  use  the  place  as  a 
combination  of  club  and  office.” 

Security  Risks? 

The  latter  point  is  relevant  in 
view  of  two  factors  1)  the  in¬ 
solvent  nature  of  the  UN  and  2) 
the  incredible  cost  of  office  space 
in  New  York.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  UN  Correspondents 
Association  is  more  careful 
about  admitting  reporters  than 
the  UN  itself. 

E&P  asked  Gilberto  Rizzo,  ac¬ 
creditation  officer,  whether  or 
not  he  felt  that  it  was  too  easy 
to  gain  a  UN  press  card.  He  as¬ 
sured  this  reporter  that  the 
safegruards  were  adequate,  in¬ 
sisting  that  it  “is  easy  to  spot  a 
phony.”  The  procedure,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  was  for  the  prospective 
UN  correspondent  to  bring  in  a 
letter  from  his  editor  on  official 
notepaper,  or  failing  that,  a  let¬ 
ter  from  his  Embassy  or  Mis¬ 
sion  authenticating  his  claim 
for  facilities.  However,  the  UN 
does  not  check  back  with  the 
publications  concerned  “unless 
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the  applicant  appears  sus¬ 
picious.” 

E&P  asked  the  UN  official  if 
he  didn’t  see  a  security  risk  in 
this  practice.  It  was  pointed  out 
how  easy  it  would  be  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  have  fraudulent  notepa¬ 
per  printed,  especially  if  pur¬ 
porting  to  represent  a  foreign 
publication.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  reporters  have  access  to 
diplomats  and  visiting  VIPs, 
there  seems  to  be  a  danger  of 
infiltration  by  a  determined 
fanatic. 

Mr.  Rizzo  said  such  a  thing 
had  never  happened.  But  by  the 
same  token,  nor  had  anyone 
fired  a  bazooka  at  the  UN  until 
December,  1964,  E&P  pointed 
out. 

Difi'erent  Diplomacy 

Reluctantly,  Mr.  Rizzo  admit¬ 
ted  that  there  was  an  element  of 
risk,  restricting  his  comment 
to:  “There  are  risks,  no  doubt.” 
On  the  question  of  facilities,  the 
UN  official  explained  free  office 
space,  desks,  and  incoming  tele¬ 
phone  service  is  provided  for  re¬ 
porters  assigned  on  a  year- 
round-basis.  He  said  there  were 
approximately  250  writers  in 
this  category,  “although  there 
are  rarely  more  than  120  re¬ 
porters  in  the  building  at  the 
same  time  on  an  average  day,” 
he  added.  This  is  evident  from 
the  many  empty  desks  to  be  seen 
within  press  areas.  Quoting 
from  memory,  Mr.  Rizzo  said 
last  year  approximately  1,000 
representatives  of  communica¬ 
tions  media  gained  press  facili¬ 
ties  for  short  assignments.  An¬ 
other  500  to  700  correspondents 
worked  on  a  weekly  or  monthly 
basis. 

This  fluctuating  press  corps 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  UN  is 
not  consistently  a  major  beat— 
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only  now  and  then  is  it  top  of 
the  new  s.  Some  criticism  is 
heard  from  the  “reg^ulars”  about 
the  “occasionally  assigned”  re¬ 
porters.  Old  hands  feel  that  UN 
diplomacy  is  couched  in  terms 
too  oblique  to  be  easily  appre¬ 
ciated,  saying  that  it  is  entirely 
different  from  other  diplomatic 
beats. 

Bill  Frye  who  provides  syndi¬ 
cated  coverage  for  a  string  of 
newspapers,  says  that  a  “very 
special  technique”  has  to  be  de¬ 
veloped.  Diplomats  go  in  for 
their  own  brand  of  window 
dressing,  it  is  hard  to  determine 
what  they  really  mean.  “They 
speak  for  three  audiences:  for 
the  UN,  for  consumption  in 
their  own  country  to  the  ac- 
*  companiment  of  big  black  head¬ 
lines,  and  for  the  world  at 
large,”  says  Frye.  Sometimes 
an  amalgam  of  the  three  lines 
is  the  story,  other  times  it’s  one 
aspect  developed  and  followed 
up  through  contacts  which 
makes  the  copy. 

Mr.  Frye  maintains  that 
eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  the 
“core”  of  what  is  conveyed  is 
missed.  “Diplomats  quite  often 
go  in  for  demonstrations  of 
power  and  vigor.  They  present 
their  views  in  what  to  the  casual 
observer,  appears  to  be  a  violent 
and  emotional  way.  In  actual 
fact  they  may  be  moderating 
their  stand  on  an  issue;  this 
happens  quite  often  with  Rus- 
sian  delegates  and  has  also  been 
evident  in  U.S.  performances  in 
the  UN  arena.  It  takes  time  to 
understand  the  shorthand  of 
UN  diplomacy,  a  very  special 
medium  of  communication.” 

System  of  Semaphore 

Then,  much  of  the  UN’s  di¬ 
plomacy  takes  place  in  secret  or 
semi-secret.  The  successful  cor¬ 
respondent  knows  how  to  feel 
out  such  diplomacy,  he  knows 
I  the  surface  signals,  almost  a 
system  of  semaphore.  Once  on 
the  beam,  he  draws  his  infer¬ 
ence — often  a  matter  of  indi¬ 
vidual  interpretation  —  then 
checks  out  the  story  with  con¬ 
tacts  capable  of  expressing  a  re¬ 


liable  opinion,  of  confirming  the 
reporter’s  assessment  of  the  sit¬ 
uation;  (All  of  which  is  easier 
said  than  done.) 

It  seems  that  many  journal¬ 
ists  have  trouble  in  seeing  the 
UN  as  part  of  the  world  scene. 
They  tend  to  accept  the  UN,  an 
ingrown  community,  as  a  com¬ 
plete  entity.  There  is  also  a  dan¬ 
ger  of  taking  too  seriously  pro¬ 
testations  of  virtue,  of  forget¬ 
ting  that  delegates  are  always 
trying  to  promote  their  own 
national  interests. 

‘You  Could  Hale  It  .  . 

But,  as  one  reporter  told  E&P, 
“You  can  go  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  becoming  cynical  about 
everything.  You  could  get  to 
hate  this  joint  and  want  to  cru¬ 
cify  it.”  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  are  other  reporters  — 
some  are  smitten  by  the  high 
ideals  of  the  UN,  others  adopt  a 
more  practical  stance — who  be¬ 
have  like  personal  press  officers 
for  the  organization.  They  never 
criticize  the  work  of  the  UN, 
they  don’t  like  to  hear  or  read 
criticism  even  when  it  is  con¬ 
structive,  they  appear  to  have 
become  over-impressed  with 
their  job. 

Contributing  factors  may  be 
that  there  are  obvious  fringe 
benefits  in  the  assignment.  First 
of  all  the  correspondent  has 
freedom,  his  office  may  be  hun¬ 
dreds,  even  thousands  of  miles 
away  at  the  end  of  a  telephone 
line  or  teleprinter  circuit,  there’s 
a  good  social  life,  the  feeling  of 
playing  a  part  in  international 
politics,  the  opportunities  for 
freelance  writing,  lecturing  on 
the  UN  and  its  personalities,  ac¬ 
cess  to  key  figures  on  the  world 
scene,  and  the  strange  aura  the 
UN  seems  to  engender  in 
people. 

But  as  Drew  Middleton  point¬ 
ed  out,  there  is  a  blunting  qual¬ 
ity  about  the  protocol,  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  traditions  that  have 
developed  at  the  UN  in  20  years. 
“In  some  ways  the  place  is  as 
stuffy  as  the  Palm  Court  in  any 
English  resort  hotel — dulls  the 
senses,  especially  the  sense  of 


skepticism,”  he  observed. 

Wining  and  Dining 

The  latter  point  is  also  linked 
with  the  question  of  contacts. 
“At  the  UN  you’re  dead  without 
them,”  E&P  was  told.  So  cor¬ 
respondents  constantly  work 
hard  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
diplomats.  Quite  often  reporters 
entertain  at  home.  They  also 
spend  plenty  of  time  in  the  dele¬ 
gates’  lounge,  attend  diplomatic 
receptions  and  cocktail  parties 
where  friendships  can  develop 
accompanied  by  a  strong  sense 
of  “We’re  in  this  together,” 
which  all  goes  to  make  it  hard 
to  be  skeptical.  Close  relation¬ 
ships  at  the  UN  are  hard  to 
maintain  without  some  threat  to 
journalistic  independence.  Then 
those  on  long-term  assig^nments 
come  to  realize  that  they  have 
to  live  with  members  of  the  sec¬ 
retariat  for  years — “you’re  stuck 
with  them  forever  it  seems,  so 
you  won’t  upset  them  if  you  can 
possibly  avoid  it”  is  an  opinion 
often  heard.  Thus  objectivity 
can  suffer  too.  Also,  in  this 
press  corps  it  is  easy  to  spot 
the  sycophants,  both  from  U.S. 
and  foreign  publications.  At  the 
press  briefings  they  rarely  ask 
awkward  questions  but  as 
spokesmen  deliver  the  official 
line,  you  see  them  smiling,  nod¬ 
ding  their  agp'eement.  However, 
many  correspondents  maintain 
their  contacts  and  independence 
and  get  the  best  out  of  their 
sources.  One,  smilingly  told 
E&P:  “I  take  ’em  sailing  at 
weekends  .  .  .  you’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  much  I  learn  out 
there  on  the  water.” 

Most  correspondents  don’t 
look  upon  the  UN  as  a  spot 
news  beat.  Don  Grant  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  has  a  fair¬ 
ly  typical  attitude.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  the  success  of  a  UN 
correspondent  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  newspaper 
he  works  for.  “If  you  want 
jazzy  stuff  from  here,  forget  it,” 
he  says.  “My  technique  is  to 
pick  a  subject  and  to  go  into  it 
in  depth.  You  could  call  this  an 
essay  writing  assignment.” 


He  does  not  think  there  is  any 
set  journalistic  route  to  the  UN. 
He  pays  tribute  to  some  of  the 
reporters  from  Western  Eu- 
rops  and  says  that,  surprisingly, 
some  of  the  professorial  types 
make  extremely  good  UN  cor¬ 
respondents. 

Trend  Detectors 

Darius  S.  Jhabvala,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  gives  this  view 
on  the  correspondent’s  function : 
“Our  big  problem  is  that  what 
we  are  covering  is  not  an  event. 
We  are  examining,  reporting  on 
policies  which  eventually  be¬ 
come  large-scale  political  trends. 
This  is  the  place  where  diplo¬ 
mats  sharpen  their  policies,  get 
behind-the-scenes  reactions, 
measure  the  degree  of  accept¬ 
ability  an  idea  will  have  when 
it  comes  before  the  world. 

“One  of  the  purposes  of  a  UN 
correspondent  is  to  detect,  to 
unearth,  to  spot  the  trends  as 
they  develop.  He  has  to  deter¬ 
mine  who’s  thinking  what  and 
then  to  convey  the  overall  policy 
trend  to  his  readers  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  world  developments.” 

“This  interpretive  role,”  says 
Mr.  Jhabvala,  “is  difficult.  Am¬ 
bassadors  don’t  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  a  particular  line.  They 
always  want  to  maintain  flexi¬ 
bility.  Very  often,  when  direct¬ 
ly  questioned,  they  will  give  only 
the  vaguest  answer  in  the  brief¬ 
est  terms.  But  if  you  have  the 
experience,  the  background,  the 
connections,  you  can  then  de¬ 
velop  your  story  from  such 
meager  leads,”  he  says. 

Another  problem  area,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Herald  Trib’s 
highly  -  experienced  and  very 
realistic  correspondent,  is  keep¬ 
ing  in  touch  with  117  delega¬ 
tions  to  the  UN.  “You  have 
to  constantly  update  your  pro¬ 
fessional  associations.  This  is 
time-consuming,  especially  when 
you  have  deadlines  to  meet. 
Also,  delegation  people  change 
all  the  time.  And  then  there  are 
the  stories  which  do  not  concern 
the  UN  directly,  but  involve  UN 
personalities.  Most  offices  call 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Don’t  Treat  Color 
Like  It’s  an  Orphan! 


Chicago 

Color  advertising:  has  been 
treated  too  lonp  like  an  orphan 
by  both  department  store  man- 
agrement  and  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with 
Diamond’s,  a  two-unit  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  Phoenix,  and 
Donald  Poarch,  advertising:  man- 
ag:er,  so  informed  the  annual 
Retail  Advertising:  Conference 
here  this  week. 

Expanding:  on  the  “orphan” 
theme,  Mr.  Poarch  said  stores 
have  tolerated  color  from  an 
expense  point  of  view  “for  the 
reason  that  it  is  frag:rant  and 
beautiful  and  full  of  untold  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Color  is  tolerated  by 
the  newspapers  because  it  g:ives 
life  to  an  otherwise  drab  black 
and  white  newspaper.” 

Diamond's  Moves  I'p 

Not  all  hold  with  this  reason¬ 
ing,  however.  With  Diamond’s 
now  the  only  home-owned 
Phoenix  department  store  and 
ranking  seventh  in  Phoenix  when 
it  changed  hands  10  years  ago, 
the  store’s  growth  rate  has 
parallelled  or  exceeded  that  of 
Phoenix  and  the  state  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  according  to  Mr.  Poarch. 

Diamond’s  had  many  prob¬ 
lems  and  one  was  its  men’s 
department.  It  had  to  be  com¬ 
petitive  on  a  fashion  level,  not 
price,  he  said,  and  competition 
in  this  area  was  a  strong,  well- 
respected  specialty  store. 

Diamond’s  men’s  department 
had  good  brands,  selections,  ser\’- 
ice  and  trained  personnel;  ad¬ 
vertising  was  comparable  and 
competitive,  but  “somehow* 
Phoenix  at  large  didn’t  seem 
aware  of  Diamond’s  men’s  wear. 
The  answer?  It  had  to  be  color.” 

Mr.  Poarch  said  Diamond’s 
asked  questions  of  many. 

Vancouver  Bay  store’s  Joe 
Peterson,  told  them: 

“Operating  a  successful  de¬ 
partment  store  or  specialty  shop 
today  demands  more  and  more 
that  management  watch  not  only 
where  they  are  stepping,  but  also 
prepare  for  that  which  will  be 
coming  up  in  the  next  five,  10 
or  15  years.  The  big  factor  of 
future  retail  lies  in  color.  Full, 
vibrant,  living  color.” 

Charles  Strauss,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising  for 
McGregor-Donniger,  advised 
Diamond’s: 

“Color  ROP  advertising  is  the 
single  most  important  ‘plus’ 
which  w*e  have  added  to  Mc¬ 
Gregor  in  the  past  decade. 
Here’s  w*hy: 


“Fashion  is  our  business. 
Color  is  the  adrenalin  of  fash¬ 
ion.  For  years,  men  have  been 
timid  about  color.  But  wdth 
shorter  work  weeks,  more  time 
outdoors,  men  w’ear  more  sports¬ 
wear.  Sportswear  is  the  great 
color  area  in  menswear.  Mc¬ 
Gregor  early  saw  the  need  for 
color  coordination,  but  after 
achieving  it  lacked  a  w*ay  to 
help  their  retailers  locally,  easily 
and  vividly. 

“Finally  in  1963  McGregor 
tested  ROP  color  in  St.  Louis 
w'ith  Famous-Barr  on  a  (rain) 
jacket.  In  five  weeks  following 
the  color  ad,  Famous-Barr  sold 
more  such  jackets  than  the 
whole  previous  season. 

“In  1964  we  went  national 
with  color,  offering  color  mats 
and  advertising  cooperation.  The 
program  was  acclaimed,  accepted 
and  upped  sales.” 

Color  Persuades  Men 

Diamond’s  too  has  found  that 
color  persuades  more  men  to  buy 
the  item,  Mr.  Poarch  said.  The 
stores  have  navy  blazers  which 
sell  better  if  they’re  shown  in 
six  colors. 

“Advertise  color-related 
items,”  he  added.  “Jackets  and 
sw'eaters  with  slacks,  sport 
shirts  with  shorts.  Men  have 
been  putting  a  color  w'ardrobe 
together.  Result?  Plus  .sales.” 

He  recalled  how  Diamond’s 
consented  to  a  split  run  with 
another  local  store  w’hich  didn’t 
prove  what  the  newspapers 
w'anted,  and  made  us  a  bit  more 
cautious.  “Our  black  and  white 
ad  outpulled  the  other  store’s 
color  ad  by  40  percent.  And, 
when  our  color  ad  ran  versus 
their  black  and  white,  the  score 
was  even-up.” 

He  said  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  was  most  helpful  with  its 
findings. 

C.arrj-  Key  C.ulor 

Diamond’s  uses  a  lot  of  color 
in  other  divisions,  Poarch  re¬ 
lated.  For  the  past  Christmas 
page  three  ads  in  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  for  ‘24  days  carried  key 
color,  which  he  described  as  not 
registered  color,  but  all-over, 
same  color.  Then  he  explained 
with  slides: 

“Don’t  use  color  to  make  a 
black  and  white-designed  ad 
stand  out.  There  are  color  ads, 
and  then,  there  are  ads  in  color. 

“In  February  of  1965  we  made 
plans  for  our  men’s  division.  At 
least  two  or  more  ads  each 
month.  Use  co-op  funds,  yes,  but 
our  way.  Use  manufacturer-pre¬ 


pared  ads?  No.  Do  it  our  way 
and  retain  our  identity.  Time 
our  ads  correctly  to  the  season, 
the  event.  Or  to  deliberately  kick 
off  a  new  look.” 

• 

Communist  Leader 
Will  Edit  Worker 

Carl  Winter,  who  served  a 
five-year  prison  term  for  con¬ 
spiracy  to  teach  and  advocate 
violent  overthrow  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  the  new  editor  of 
The  Worker  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Winter,  a  Detroit  native 
who  joined  the  Communist  party 
in  1925,  was  its  former  state 
chairman  in  Michigan.  He  will 
succeed  James  E.  Jackson, 
Worker  editor  since  1960,  who 
will  take  the  title  of  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Publishers 
News  Press  Inc.  Mr.  Jackson 
said  the  paper  has  a  twice-a- 
week  circulation  of  17,000. 

• 

Photon  Ruling  Stands 

Washington 

Photon  Inc.  of  Wilmington, 
Mass.,  won  a  six-year-long  pat¬ 
ent  infringement  battle  with 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
when  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
this  week  to  review  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  lower  courts.  These 
courts  held  that  Photon  did  not 
infringe  two  phototypesetting 
patents  which  were  assigned  to 
Harris-Intertype  and  fui’ther 
that  the  patents  were  invalid. 


Brucker  Will  Direct 
Fellowship  Program 

HARTKcmD,  Conn. 
Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  since  I947 
will  retire  from  the  Courant 
June  1  to  be  the  first  director 
of  the  Stanford  University 
Professional  Journalism  Fel¬ 
lowships  Program. 

The  program,  supported  by  a 
Ford  Foundation  grant  of  about 
$1,000,000,  will  provide  fellow¬ 
ships  for  newsmen.  First  fel¬ 
lows  wdll  begin  their  studies  at 
Palo  Alto,  California,  Sept.  1. 

• 

Shopper  Suspends 

San  Francisco 
The  San  Franciaco  Shopping 
.VcM'.<?,  published  continuously 
since  1920  by  a  group  of  major 
retail  stores,  has  suspended  pub¬ 
lication.  The  free-distribution 
paper  missed  publication  last 
week  as  the  result  of  a  strike  by 
members  of  the  Office  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Employes  Union. 


Editor  Resigns 

Winnipeg 

Eric  Wells  is  resigning  as 
editor  of  the  Tribune  Feb.  28 
to  devote  more  time  to  other 
interests  after  31  years  as  a 
newspaperman.  He  began  his 
career  with  a  w'eekly  newspaper 
in  Moose  Jaw  in  1935. 


Newsroom  Memo  Exchange 

Washington 

The  following  sequence  of  messages  and  memos  appeared 
on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  Washington  Post  newsroom 
recently : 

December  1965. 

Ward  Just  goes  to  Vietnam,  replacing  John  Maffre 
who  will  be  covering  Vietnam  from  Washington. 

Benjamin  Bradlee 
Managing  Editor 

WARD  JUST,  PRESS,  WASHPOST,  SAIGON  JAN.  3  ’66 
YOUR  BAO  TRAI  STORY  SANG  ON  PAGE  ONE. 
CONGRATULATIONS  ON  BEING  IN  RIGHT  PLACE 
WITH  RIGHT  WORDS.  DOWNKEEP  HEAD  UP¬ 
KEEP  COPY.  REGARDS. 

BRADLEE 

WASHPOST.  WASHINGTONDC 

PROBRADLEE  EXJUST.  WHILE  DOWNKEEPING 
HEAD  INFELL  LARGE  HOLE  VICINITY  BAO 
TRAI.  RESULT  IS  ONE  WELLTAPED  ANKLE  AND 
SYMPATHY  OF  COLLEAGUES  WHO  PROPOSE 
CLUMSINESS  PURPLE  HEART  AWARD.  CAN 
EYE  BUY  CANE  ON  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT 
QUERY  REGARDS. 

JUST 

WARD  JUST,  PRESS,  WASHPOST,  SAIGON  JAN  5  ’66 
OKAY  ONE  CANE  BUT  SUGGEST  DOWNKEEP¬ 
ING  EYES  WHILE  DOWNKEEPING  HEAD  OUT- 
WATCHING  PROHOLES.  TAKE  IT  EASY.  RE¬ 
GARDS. 

BRADLEE 
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New  York  City  Papers’  Future  Is  Discussed 


What’s  the  future  of  New 
York  City’s  newspapers? 

'  The  provocative  and  prob¬ 
lematical  proposition  was  posed 
by  a  panel  of  authorities  at  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  Columbia 
University  Journalism  Alumni 
Association  at  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  Jan.  20. 

Participating  in  the  panel 
were  Walter  Thayer,  president 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Theodore  W.  Kheel,  labor 
advisor  and  a  mediator  in  re- 
I  cent  newspaper  and  transit 
strikes  in  New  York;  Bertram 
A.  Powers,  president  of  New 
York  Typographical  Union  No. 
6;  A.  H.  Raskin,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
New  York  Times,  moderator. 

Profits  Problem 

Of  the  six  general  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Manhattan,  panel 
members  said  two  are  earning 
profits,  one  is  marginal  and 
three  are  losing  money.  Pros¬ 
pects  are  bleak  for  all  six  to 
continue  without  mergers  unless 
automation  is  introduced  to  cre¬ 
ate  savings,  it  was  claimed  by 
several  panelists.  Increased 
costs  and  decreased  circulation 
are  causing  severe  losses  for 
half  of  the  six,  it  was  reported. 
*  The  discussion  proceeded 
about  like  this: 

MB.  THAYER: 

“In  the  newspaper  industry  in 
this  country,  there  are  only 
three  cities  with  more  than  two 
newspaper  owners  —  Boston 
with  three,  Washington  with 
three  and  New  York  with  six. 
In  50  cities,  there  are  two  own¬ 
erships  and  in  1,500  there  are 
single  ownerships.  This  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  15  years. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  factors 
entering  into  this  situation. 
Most  important  is  tv,  which  is 
I  cutting  into  reading  habits  and 
into  the  advertising  dollar.  Here 
in  New  York  newspapers  have 
the  most  competitive  situation 
I  in  the  country;  it  may  be  due 
to  foolishness  or  rugged  deter¬ 
mination  of  owners.  New  York 
City  daily  newspapers  have  lost 
23  percent  in  circulation  since 
1950  and  37  percent  of  Sunday 
circulation — 3,000,000  readers. 

Union  Rates 

“The  craft  unions  have  the 
highest  rate  in  America  here 
and  the  shortest  work  week  and 
most  paid  holidays.  The  newspa- 
'  pers  have  the  most  antiquated 
plants  in  America.  We  must 
take  advantage  of  all  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  while  it’s  not  the 
fault  of  management  or  labor, 
collectively  we  are  doing  a  dis¬ 


mal  job.  Collectively,  we  must 
solve  our  problems  and  build 
modern  plants.  Collectively,  we 
have  done  a  miserable  job.’’ 

MR.  powers: 

“The  New  York  Mirror  had 
the  second  largest  circulation  in 
the  nation,  but  it  was  not  get¬ 
ting  sufficient  advertising  and  it 
ceased  to  exist.  New  York  City 
ought  to  support  more  papers. 
The  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  founded  a  number  of 
papers,  but  succeeded  only  once. 

“New  York  newspaper  plants 
are  antiquated.  Only  two  have 
made  investments.  The  Mirror, 
when  it  folded,  still  had  the  sec¬ 
ond-hand  presses  it  started  out 
with.  I  was  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  saw  the 
latest  machines  there. 

3,500  ITU  Members 

“The  publishers  here  want 
automation.  Of  the  3,500  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  members  on 
the  papers,  500  are  substitutes 
and  100  are  apprentices.  The 
publishers  only  offer  to  protect 
the  regular  members’  jobs  from 
loss  by  automation  and  offer  no 
protection  to  the  17  percent  at 
the  end  of  the  list.  The  reason 
for  this  large  pool  of  substi¬ 
tutes  is  that  the  publishers  like 


The  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild  this  week  filed  unfair 
labor  practice  charges  against 
three  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
pers  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  the  grounds 
they  refused  to  bargain  on  a 
clause  to  protect  jobs  in  the 
event  of  a  newspaper  merger. 

The  complaint  named  the 
Herald  Tribune,  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sxin  and  Joumal-Amer- 
ican. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  guild,  said 
in  a  statement: 

“For  just  under  six  months, 
the  guild  has  been  trying  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  contracts  with  the  three 
papers  containing  provisions 
that  would  mitigate  the  effects 
of  the  planned  mergers  on  the 
newspapers’  employes  who  are 
in  the  guild.  We  have  not  yet 
come  to  agreement  on  any  one  of 
these  contracts,  which  would  be 
retroactive  to  March  31,  1965, 
and  the  fact  appears  to  be  that 
the  merger  clause  is  the  main 


to  hire  men  for  three  days  for 
the  large  weekend  editions.  Any 
solution  of  the  automation  prob¬ 
lem  will  have  to  consider  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  jobs  of  all  3,500  men. 
If  collectively  the  publishers 
will  guarantee  those  jobs  and 
make  savings  through  attrition, 
we  favor  it.  In  our  new  contract 
there  is  provision  for  an  auto¬ 
mation  conference,  upon  which 
the  union  insisted.  We  have  had 
only  one  meeting;  it  lasted  sev¬ 
en  minutes. 

“We  are  concerned  and  can¬ 
not  afford  the  loss  of  a  single 
paper  or  a  single  job.  Negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  1800s  fashion  will 
not  work  now.  Longshoremen 
advanced  automation;  they  gave 
something  and  they  got  some¬ 
thing. 

Need  New  Answers 

“Mr.  Kheel  and  I  attended  an 
automation  conference  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  they  have  worked  out 
procedures  for  payments  to  the 
union  to  go  on  forever  and  re¬ 
vised  work  rules.  You  can’t  in¬ 
troduce  machines  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  care 
of  people.  It  takes  recognition 
on  both  sides.  Union  and  man¬ 
agement  must  find  new  answers 
and  solutions.’’ 


stumbling  block  to  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

“In  the  absence  of  a  signed 
contract,  the  guild  has  a  right 
to  strike  and  certainly  will  do 
so  if  no  other  way  can  be  found 
to  convince  the  publishers  of 
their  obligation  to  negotiate  on 
this  matter. 

“The  guild  is  not  looking  for 
a  strike.  It  is  fully  aware  of  the 
impact  a  strike  would  have  on 
the  industry  and  the  mournful 
outcries  it  would  stimulate  from 
Washing;ton,  Albany  and  City 
Hall  that  this  strike  was  not  in 
the  public  interest. 

“Therefore,  w’e  are  filing 
charges  agrainst  the  three  pub¬ 
lishers  for  refusing  to  bargain 
on  a  matter  which  by  law  they 
are  required  to  bargain  about. 
This  gives  the  Government  an 
opportunity  to  do  more  than 
shed  crocodile  tears  over  a 
strike  it  did  nothing  effective  to 
head  off.” 

Spokesmen  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers  said  the  matter  was  in  the 
hands  of  their  attorneys. 


MR.  kheel: 

“This  industry  has  great 
problems  but  all  you  needed  to 
prove  newspapers  have  a  great 
future  was  the  newspaper 
strike.  It  was  frustrating  to 
have  to  tell  what  was  happening 
in  negotiations  to  radio  and  tv 
men  and  answer  their  inane 
questions  again  and  again.  You 
gave  a  careful  statement  and 
then  tuned  in  and  saw  what 
they  did  to  it — and  then  you 
saw  the  great  future  newspa¬ 
pers  have. 

“You  need  one  mediator  for 
the  publishers,  one  for  the  un¬ 
ions  and  one  between  the  two. 

“The  newspaper  business  is 
good  outside  of  New  York.  All 
of  us  are  anxious  to  have  the 
diverse  voices  of  the  six  papers 
continued.  Whether  we  agree 
with  each  voice  or  not,  we  want 
it  heard.  A  business  is  run  for 
profit  and  does  not  expect  to 
lose  money. 

Two-Way  Street 

“There  is  a  tendency  to  say 
labor  restrictions  make  some 
papers  unprofitable.  I  don’t  know. 
But  it’s  a  two-way  street.  We 
do  need  profit  and  we  do  need 
people  and  changes  that  will  in¬ 
crease  productivity.  The  papers 
need  investment  of  additional 
capital.  Two  are  investing  heav¬ 
ily.  I  don’t  fault  them.  It’s  a 
matter  of  economy  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet. 

“If  I  was  in  the  union.  I’d  be 
concerned  over  capital  because 
if  publishers  have  a  heavy  equi¬ 
ty  they  will  be  more  likely  to 
see  that  the  papers  survive. 

“Profitability  and  job  security 
are  the  needs.  It’s  a  damn  good 
business;  it  needs  to  get  more 
money  and  to  have  labor  en¬ 
courage  the  publishers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  encourage  labor  and 
they  will  protect  job  security.” 

Mr.  Raskin: 

“The  question  uppermost  in 
our  minds  is  whether  these  six 
newspapers  are  in  the  process 
of  being  shrunk  in  number  by 
merger.” 

Merger  Talks 

MB.  THAYER: 

“I’m  on  record  as  saying  there 
have  been,  there  are  and  there 
will  be  talks  among  some  pub¬ 
lishers  about  possible  mergers 
or  joint  printing  facilities.  Col¬ 
lectively,  the  newspapers  here 
are  losing  money.  One  or  two 
are  profitable,  one  is  marginal 
and  three  are  losing  a  great 
deal.  I  started  taking  part  in 
these  talks  in  July  of  1962. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Guild  Says  Publishers 
Block  Merger  Clause 


Papers  Underwrite 
Civic  Development 


Wheeling,  W,  Va. 

A  three-part  plan  for  redevel¬ 
opment  of  downtown  Wheeling 
with  local  financial  backing  has 
been  proposed  by  the  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  accepted 
by  the  City  Council. 

The  company  publishes  the 
Wheeling  Intelligencer  (morn¬ 
ing)  and  the  Wheeling  News- 
Register  (evening  and  Sunday 
except  Saturday). 

f  ood’s  Offer 

Austin  V.  Wood,  the  firm’s 
publisher  and  executive  vice- 
president,  said  the  company 
would  purchase  all  the  Irands 
needed  to  finance  the  project. 
Negotiations  currently  are  in 
progress  as  to  how  to  proceed 
by  urban  renewal,  purchase  or 
condemnation.  Estimates  of  the 
total  cost  have  not  been  made. 
Banks  have  agreed  to  aid  with 
the  financing. 

The  plan  includes: 

1)  A  proposal  by  the  News 
Publishing  (Company  for  an  In¬ 
dependence  Hall  Plaza  redevel¬ 
opment  area  on  the  east  side  of 
Market  Street  from  the  Rex 
Theater  to  the  old  Custom 
House. 

2)  A  second  News  Publishing 
Company  proposal  for  the  city 
to  construct  a  200-car  parking 
lot  on  the  west  side  of  Market 
Street  from  Fifteenth  Street 
north  to,  but  not  including,  the 
Central  Union  Building.  The 
company  would  purchase  all  the 
revenue  bonds  needed  to  finance 
the  project. 

3)  Construction  of  a  quarter- 
block,  300  to  350-car  parking 
garage  at  Tenth  and  Market 
Streets,  financed  by  revenue 
bonds  sold  to  local  banks  and 
ether  business  interests. 

‘Fairy  Godfather' 

Business  and  civic  leaders 
hailed  the  plan  as  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  forward  ever  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  downtown 
area.  “Wheeling  has  found  a 
fairy  godfather !”  exclaimed 
Councilman  Joseph  A.  O’Kane. 

Mayor  Charles  L.  Ihlenfeld 
explained  that  the  plan  for  the 
Independence  Hall  Plaza  calls 
for  the  city  to  acquire  the  prop¬ 
erty.  In  turn,  the  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  would  pur¬ 
chase  the  land  and  construct 
commercial  buildings  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  architecture 
proposed  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Custom  House. 

The  News  Publishing  Com¬ 


pany  would  then  attempt  to  sell 
the  property  at  no  profit. 

The  company  suggested  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  parking  lot  prop¬ 
erty  from  voluntary  sale,  urban 
renewal  or  condemnation. 

Richard  G.  Slauer,  chairman 
of  the  Wheeling  Urban  Re¬ 
newal  Authority,  said  urban  re¬ 
newal  might  be  feasible,  and 
that  the  Custom  House  area 
might  be  eligible  for  a  national 
monument  classification. 

A  sketch  of  the  proposed 
Independence  Hall  Plaza  by 
Brooks  Wigginton,  architect, 
showed  shops  and  a  restaurant 
in  addition  to  a  small  plaza  im¬ 
mediately  north  of  the  Custom 
House. 


6-Columii  Makeup 
On  Adless  Pages 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  will 
convert  some  of  its  no-advertis- 
ing  pages  to  six-column  format 
on  Feb.  15. 

The  columns  will  be  14  picas, 
9  points  wide,  compared  with 
the  present  11-pica  width.  Both 
headline  and  body  copy  type 
faces  and  sizes  will  remain  as 
now,  with  column  rules  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Managing  Editor  Frank  Ha¬ 
ven  said  pages  set  at  the  new 
width  will  be  1,  2  and  3  of  the 
main  news;  1  and  the  editorial 
and  features  pages  of  Part  2, 
and  the  first  pages  of  sports, 
Business-Finance,  Family  and 
the  Thursday  and  Sunday 
Suburban  sections. 

Mr.  Haven  said  the  change  in 
column  widths  also  will  change 
the  content  format  of  Page  2 
of  part  1,  with  spot  “hard” 
news,  written  or  edited  concise¬ 
ly  from  all  areas. 

“We  will  be  doing  here  each 
day  what  the  newsmagazines 
are  doing  weekly,”  Mr.  Haven 
added.  “This  will  enable  the 
busy  person  to  get  all  of  the 
spot  news  stories  of  the  day  in 
condensed  form.” 

• 

Katz  Appointed 

The  Post-Crescent  of  Apple- 
ton  -  Neenah  -  Menasha,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  has  appointed  the  Katz 
Agency,  Newspapers  Division, 
to  serve  as  national  advertising 
representative.  The  P-C  dis¬ 
continued  general  advertising 
representation  three  years  ago. 


CRITIQUE— Phil  Newsom.  UPl 
foreign  news  analyst,  analyzes  the 
student  newspaper,  the  Montana 
Kaimin,  at  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana  School  of  Journalism.  Joining 
in  the  commentary  is  the  paper's 
business  manager,  Karalee  Stewart, 

a  senior  from  Hungry  Horse. 

Safraii  Affiliate 
In  Color  Printing 

Detroit 

Safran-Einson  Company  of 
Fair  Lawn,  N.  J.,  a  firm  formed 
by  Safran  Printing  Company 
of  Detroit,  has  begun  commer¬ 
cial  production  of  web-offset- 
printed  color  catalogs,  tabloids 
and  other  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments. 

The  company  was  organized 
by  Safran  and  Einson-Freeman 
&  DeTroy  Corp.,  Fair  Lawn, 
N.J.,  a  leading  producer  of  color 
sheet-fed  lithography,  to  enter 
the  field  of  heat-set  web-offset 
printing  on  the  east  coast. 

More  than  $1.8  million  will 
have  been  invested  in  plant  and 
equipment  by  the  time  the  plant 
reaches  full  production  in  1967, 
according  to  Safran  President 
Hyman  Safran  and  Herman 
Anstatt  Jr.,  president  of  EF  & 
DT. 

• 

Field  Papers  Turning 
Down  Specta  Orders 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News  have 
stopped  accepting  SpectaColor 
preprint  advertising. 

A  spokesman  for  the  papers 
said  the  reason  stems  from  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  pre¬ 
printed  rolls  being  shipped  to 
the  papers  by  many  advertis¬ 
ers  which  has  caused  faulty  cut¬ 
off  during  the  press  run.  The 
spokesman  said  the  non-accept¬ 
ance  policy  is  a  day-to-day  mat¬ 
ter  and  that  SpectaColor  ads 
will  be  accepted  as  soon  as  the 
pre-printers  are  able  to  meet  the 
mechanical  specifications. 

Hi-Fi  preprints  are  still  be¬ 
ing  accepted. 
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ABC  Counts 
60.6  Million 
Circulation 

The  total  circulation  of  1,694 
U.  S.  daily  newspapers  tabu¬ 
lated  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  reached  60,640,631 
as  of  Sept.  30,  1965. 

This  was  an  increase  of  nearly 
1,000,000  copies  over  the  totals 
reported  for  1,651  dailies  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1964. 

Sunday  circulation  for  566 
U.  S.  papers  totalled  48,959,641 
in  1965,  as  compared  with  48,- 
488,730  for  563  in  1964. 

The  figures  released  this  week 
by  the  Bureau  include  both 
ABC-audited  papers  and  non- 
ABC  papers. 

Eighteen  morning  papers  in 
Canada  were  given  956,006  cir¬ 
culation  for  1965.  The  88  even¬ 
ing  papers  there  had  3,283,091. 
Five  Sunday  editions  had  656,- 
080. 

According  to  the  new  study, 
gains  were  reported  in  36  states 
for  morning  newspapers,  35 
states  for  evening  papers,  and 
39  states  for  Sunday  papers. 
Overall  daily  gains  (morning 
and  evening  combined)  were  re¬ 
ported  in  37  states. 

Though  no  large  circulation 
new'spapers  ceased  publication 
in  1965,  overall  decreases  in 
circulation  were  reported  for 
daily  newspapers  in  13  states 
and  Canada,  and  for  Sunday 
newspapers  in  nine  states  and 
Canada. 

The  ABC  study  revealed  total 
circulation  increases  of  302,925 
for  morning  newspapers  (1.20 
per  cent),  while  11  states  and 
Canada  registered  decreases. 
For  evening  papers,  the  total  in¬ 
crease  was  219,308  (.56  per 
cent),  while  evening  circulation 
decreased  in  15  states  and 
Canada.  Sunday  circulation  rose 
446,586  (.91  per  cent)  over  the 
period. 

All-day  papers  made  the 
largest  percentage  gain  (1.29), 
with  an  increase  of  6,701  in  total 
circulation ;  and  state-by-state 
tallies  showed  no  decreases. 

The  only  states  registering  de¬ 
clines  in  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  circulation  were  Mary¬ 
land  and  Michigan. 

In  Canada,  morning  news¬ 
paper  circulation  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  four  provinces,  while 
decreasing  in  four.  Evening 
circulation  increased  in  seven  ^ 
provinces,  while  decreasing  in 
only  three.  Sunday  circulation, 
repiorted  in  only  three  provinces, 
increased  in  two  while  showing 
a  decrease  in  the  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  stronghold,  Quebec. 
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host — Robert  McLean,  at  right,  former  president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  greets  Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
Mrs.  Chandler  at  a  party  he  gave  for  the  AP  directors  in  Santa 
Barbara  recently.  Mr.  McLean  is  editor-in-chief  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
New-Press. 


Gallagher  Says 
Press  Is  Winning 
Washington  War 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

One  thing  that  can  be  said 
for  sure,  the  press  corps  is  win¬ 
ning  its  own  little  war  to  pry 
the  truth  out  of  the  Defense 
Department,  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  were  told  by  Wes 
Gallagher,  general  manager  of 
I  the  news  agency,  in  his  report  to 
the  board  of  directors  here  last 
week. 

Americans  get  a  confused  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
through  the  news  media  simply 
because  that's  the  way  things 
are — confused,  Mr.  Gallagher 
said.  But  he  emphasized  that 
citizens  can  be  confident  that 
AP  reporters  and  editors  are 
giving  them  all  the  truth  there 
is  about  the  costly  and  frustrat¬ 
ing  war. 

“Our  reporters  cannot  say 
who  is  winning  and  who  is 
losing,  or  when  it  will  end — be¬ 
cause  nobody  knows,”  Mr  Galla¬ 
gher  said.  “The  truth  we  are 
reporting  is  that  the  picture  is 
confused. 

^  “About  all  we  can  tell  you  is 
that  we  are  not  losing  any 
longer,  but  we  are  not  winning. 
The  Viet  Cong  still  control  much 
of  South  Viet  Nam — possibly 
more  now  than  they  did  a  year 
ago.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Viet  Cong  cannot  muster  the 
strength  to  knock  out  our  big 
bases.” 

Mr.  Gallagher  said  AP  re¬ 
porters  are  fighting  on  two 
fronts  to  get  the  facts.  They  are 
‘  in  the  thick  of  the  combat — and 
shedding  blood — in  the  jungles. 
They  also  battle  daily  with 
Pentagon  and  other  officials 
who,  he  said,  try  to  palm  off  a 
too-rosy  interpretation  of  how 


things  are  going  on  the  battle- 
fronts. 

“We  have  had  our  differences 
with  the  Pentagon,  the  govern¬ 
ment  tries  to  put  the  best  face 
on  what  is  happening  in  Viet 
Nam,”  he  said.  “But  sometimes 
the  optimistic  face  Washington 
officials  put  on  events  does  not 
agree  with  the  facts  as  our  re¬ 
porters  see  them  happen  in 
Saigon  or  Da  Nang. 

“The  troops  in  the  field  who 
know  the  situation  get  pretty 
irritated  by  the  overly-opti- 
mistic  statements  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Our  reporters  often  see 
more  eye-to-eye  with  the  troops 
than  the  Pentagon. 

“We  have  frequently  gone 
through  our  files  to  compare 
what  actually  happened  with 
what  officials  in  Washington 
said  was  happening  or  would 
happen.  These  comparisons  have 
shown  officialdom  to  be  not  only 
too  optimistic,  but  frequently 
wrong.” 

The  AP  executive  added  that 
the  Washington  press  corps 
feels  “things  are  improving  .  .  . 
statements  from  the  Pentagon 
are  more  realistic  lately.” 

Paul  Miller,  AP  president, 
said  the  space  age  has  given 
new  responsibilities  to  the  news 
agencies,  with  coverage  costs 
mounting  tremendously.  He 
mentioned  that  it  costs  the  AP 
$1500  a  day  additional  to  carry 
the  progress  of  an  astronaut 
from  blastoff  until  recovery.  He 
said  specialists  are  needed  to 
augment  the  local  staff. 

• 

In  Arts  Program 

Washington 

Eleanor  Pollock,  a  former 
women’s  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  affairs  director 
to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  She  has  been  working 
since  1965  as  a  consultant  to  the 
anti-poverty  office. 
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Pentagon  Asks 
Delay  in  Use 
Of  War  Pictures 

Washington 

The  Defense  Department  has 
appealed  to  news  media  to  re¬ 
frain  from  showing  pictures  of 
recognizable  U.S.  wounded  or 
dead  servicemen  until  it  is 
certain  their  nearest  relatives 
have  been  notified. 

The  letter  from  Arthur  Syl¬ 
vester,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs, 
stated. 

“The  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  Marine  Corps  exert  every 
precaution  to  protect  wives, 
children  and  parents  from  learn¬ 
ing  through  public  media  prior 
to  official  notification  of  a  loved 
one’s  being  wounded  or  killed 
in  action. 

“Therefore,  I  appeal  to  you 
and  your  organization  to  refrain 
voluntarily  from  showing  still 
photographs  and  motion  pictures 
of  recognizable  wounded  or  dead 
until  after  it  is  ascertained  that 
notification  of  the  next  of  kin 
of  the  individual  has  been 
officially  made.” 

Defense  spokesmen  said  the 
action  was  prompted  by  a 
number  of  letters  from  relatives 
of  casualties  who  complained 
that  they  first  learned  of  the 
wounding  or  death  from  a  news 
picture. 

This  was  the  second  self-cen¬ 
sorship  request  made  by  Mr. 
Sylvester  in  less  than  a  month. 
On  Dec.  30,  he  asked  news  media 
to  refrain  voluntarily  from  pub¬ 
lishing  or  broadcasting  advance 
information  on  troop  move¬ 
ments. 

• 

Daily  in  Boom  Area 
Has  12%  Linage  Gain 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Exceeding  the  million-mark  in 
both  November  and  December, 
the  Daily  Herald-Telephone  re¬ 
corded  a  12.4%  gain  in  advertis¬ 
ing  for  1965  over  1964.  The  total 
was  10,850,630  lines,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  by  James  Snodgress,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

The  newspaper,  started  in 
1948  and  now  the  only  daily 
here,  is  enjoying  a  rapid  growth 
due  to  several  major  industrial 
installations  and  new  shopping 
centers,  according  to  Allen  H. 
Swartzell,  general  manager. 

Bruce  B.  Temple,  a  former 
editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  Herald-Telephone,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  establish  an 
offset-printed  daily  here  this 
summer. 


Leon  M.  Stanley 


^Stanley  College^ 
Closes  Its  Doors 

Indianapolis 

Telegrams  arriving  at  the 
Indianapolis  News  read:  “hard 
to  believe  Stanley  College  is 
closing  its  doors.”  Another  re¬ 
ferred  to  “that  one-man  journal¬ 
ism  school  known  as  Leon 
Stanley.” 

That  was  the  general  reac¬ 
tion  of  many  when  Leon  M. 
Stanley,  chief  of  the  news  copy 
desk  since  1934,  retired.  Men 
and  women  who  had  worked  for 
him  on  the  rim  learned  not  only 
how  to  edit  copy  and  write 
heads,  but  about  the  newspaper 
profession,  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  accuracy,  punctuality — 
and  about  life. 

Mr.  Stanley  joined  the  News 
as  a  copy  editor  in  1925  after 
five  years  with  the  Star  as  a 
sports  writer.  Nine  years  later 
he  moved  to  the  slot. 

In  1950,  when  editors  decided 
the  News  needed  a  weekly 
garden  column,  Mr.  Stanley  was 
selected  when  he  said  he  grew 
up  in  a  farm  community  and 
his  family  always  had  a  garden. 
Since  that  time,  Mr.  Stanley  had 
been  able  to  emerge  from  the 
traditional  anonymity  of  news¬ 
paper  copy  desks  to  a  byline 
over  a  garden  column  titled  “Hi 
Hoe.” 

Mr.  Stanley  and  his  wife, 
Alma,  plan  to  travel  during 
their  retirement. 

Sexson  Humphreys  has  been 
named  chief  of  the  News  copy 
desk  and  William  Pittman  takes 
over  as  area  copy  editor. 

• 

Fire  in  Pressroom 

Kansas  City 

A  fire  in  the  Kansas  City 
Starts  press  room  Jan.  21  caused 
a  two-hour  delay  in  starting 
Saturday  morning  editions.  The 
fire  was  in  a  press  that  was 
being  worked  on  and  was  not 
scheduled  for  use. 
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Product-User  Data  Has 
Edge  Over  Demographics 

Maneloveg  Asks  ‘Continuing 
Studies’  Data  Be  Reinstated 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

New  Orleans 
Starting  about  three  years 
ago  newspapers  were  told  regu¬ 
larly  by  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  that  demographic  audience 
information  about  their  mar¬ 
kets  was  a  prime  requisite  for 
selling  the  national  brand  ad¬ 
vertiser  on  newspapers. 

Well,  it  seems  this  word 
“demographic”  might  have  been 
used  too  loosely  because  at  the 
96th  annual  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives’ 
sales  convention  here  last  week, 
three  of  the  top  spokesmen  in 
the  advertising  agency  business 
inferred  in  their  talks  to  800 
newspaper  ad  executives  that 
research  data  on  what  products 
the  newspaper  reader  uses  and 
buys  is  much  more  important 
to  the  media  buyer  and  creative 
man,  than  say,  information  that 
building  construction  is  up  or 

Audience  Profiles 
Book  W'ins  Support 

New  Orleans 
A  format  for  a  book  that 
would  contain  individual  demo¬ 
graphic  audience  data  of  every 
daily  newspaper  market  has 
been  worked  out  by  William  C. 
Scrivner,  advertising  manager, 
Madison  Newspapers  Inc. 

Mr.  Scrivner  presented  his 
concept  at  a  press  conference 
during  the  annual  sales  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
here  last  week. 

The  format  and  book,  which 
has  the  support  of  the  INAE,  is 
being  made  “equally  available  to 
all  within  INAE  membership 
who  might  be  considered  as  in¬ 
terested  in  commercial  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  project,  called,  “In¬ 
stant  2/D  Demographic  Profiles 
of  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.” 

The  INAE  in  a  memorandum 
released  by  Robert  C.  Pace,  sec¬ 
retary,  said  the  association 
“agrees  to  lend  all  possible  sup¬ 
port”  to  the  company  w'hich 
publishes  such  a  book  in  the 
sale,  distribution  and  “ultimate 
use  of  this  book  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  contains.” 

Interested  persons  are  asked 
to  contact  Mr.  Scrivner. 


that  a  newspaper  reaches  X 
number  of  people. 

The  speakers  were  Herbert 
Maneloveg,  vicepresident  and 
media  director.  Batten  Barton 
Durstine  &  Osborn;  Herbert 
Zeltner,  senior  vicepresident  and 
media  director,  Lennen  &  New¬ 
ell;  and  Paul  C.  Harper  Jr., 
president,  Needham,  Harper  & 
Steers. 


Admitting  that  giant  market¬ 
ing  companies  buy  television 
merely  on  the  basis  of  “high 
ratings”  and  caring  little 
whether  the  audience  is  one  that 
is  interested  in  buying  the  ad¬ 
vertised  product,  Mr.  Maneloveg 
said  newspapers  err  in  “tout¬ 
ing”  the  value  of  their  individ¬ 
ual  markets  in  terms  of  such 
things  as  building  construction, 
military  activity,  etc.  instead 
of  providing  data  that  would 
show  the  advertiser  “he  is  defi¬ 
nitely  reaching  his  desired  pros¬ 
pects  the  maximum  number  of 
times  allowable  under  the 
budget.” 

Terming  this  new  type  of  data 
as  “customer  oriented  analysis,” 
Mr.  Maneloveg  said  it  is  chang¬ 
ing  media  selection  from  “one 
of  mass  reach  to  which  plan  will 
give  the  least  w’aste  and  there¬ 
by  securing  the  best  frequency 
against  key  prospects.” 

When  the  agencies  learn  who 
the  key  prospects  are,  additional 
research  studies  by  the  agen¬ 
cies  will  determine  what  type  of 
advertising  message  motivates 
the  prospect  in  a  positive  way, 
he  said.  “Hopefully,”  he  said, 
“we  then  blend  copy  in  with 
our  media  selection,  look  at  both 
as  a  total  entity  and  try  to 
maximize  advertising  pressure 
in  the  w’ay  that  will  do  us  the 
most  good.” 

Mr.  Maneloveg  said  the  need 
for  “customer  oriented”  data  is 
not  a  passing  fancy.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  agencies  are  the 
“real  culprits  for  frittering 


away  their  time  analyzing  in¬ 
dividual  vehicles  in  terms  of 
statistics,  individual  perform¬ 
ances,  how  they  potentially 
reach  a  number  of  people  .  .  . 
rather  than  first  examining  the 
customer  and  finding  out  which 
media  he  naturally  gravitates 
toward,  which  one  he  uses  for 
advertising  information,  how  he 
receives  value  from  media  and 
copy  working  together.” 

He  said  his  agency,  BBDO,  is 
spending  more  than  $280,000 
annually  on  customer  research. 

Interestingly,  Mr.  Maneloveg 
said  agency  creative  depart¬ 
ments  would  welcome  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Continuing  Studies 


of  Newspaper  Readership  which 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  supplied  for  a  number 
of  years  until  they  were  dis¬ 
continued  about  10  years  ago. 
“We  were  too  stupid,  I  guess,” 
said  Mr.  Maneloveg,  “to  see  its 
importance,  but  now  we  are 
clamoring  for  that  type  of  in¬ 
formation  today.  You  who  la¬ 
bored  so  hard  and  gave  up, 
frustrated,  may  be  asked  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Continuing  Study  infor¬ 
mation  again.  But  this  time 
we’ll  know  how  to  use  it.” 

He  .said  it  was  copy  research 
and  motivational  studies  w'hich 
led  BBDO  to  concentrate  in 
space  spots  for  American  To¬ 
bacco  and  led  us  to  “juggle  our 
mix  for  Dodge  cars  and  moved 
us  into  preprint  color  for  Epic 
floor  wax.” 

Mr.  Maneloveg  said  he  hoped 
the  newspaper  industry  would 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  “cor¬ 
ral  some  of  the  consumer-ori¬ 
ented  data  now  available.”  He 
suggested  that  each  newspaper 
contribute  a  “couple  of  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  into  an  ANPA 
kitty”  for  this  purpose. 

“When  we  asked  you  for  de¬ 
mographic  data  a  while  back  you 
bristled,  you  were  antagonistic 
to  us,  you  thought  we  were  play¬ 
ing  games.  Now  we  know  what 
we  are  after  —  customers  — 
and  we  want  you  to  help  us  And 
them!” 

“What  we  need  to  know,”  he 
continued,  “is  that  our  custom¬ 
ers  read  the  papers,  read  the 
papers  with  high  frequency 


every  day  of  the  week,  read 
the  specific  ads  that  we  are 
running  and  respond  to  those 
ads.  Don’t  tell  us  about  your 
market;  tell  us  about  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  how  you  as  a  me¬ 
dium  can  concentrate  effective-  ^ 
ly  against  our  prospects.  Don’t 
tell  us  how  you  potentially 
reach  everyone;  reaching  every¬ 
one  is  reaching  for  trouble.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  reach 
everyone.  Rather  show  us  how 
we  can  do  a  job  against  the 
prospect  who  is  about  to  buy 
the  product.” 

Mr.  Zeltner  said  “recent  re¬ 
search  strongly  hints  that  news¬ 
papers  are  not  the  mass  medium 
we  have  always  presumed.”  In  ^ 
fact,  he  said,  it  points  to  a  “de¬ 
gree  of  selectivity”  which  is 
bom  out,  not  so  much  by  de¬ 
mographic  audience  research,  as 
it  is  by  the  product-user  infor¬ 
mation.”  He  said  this  type  of 
data  is  “just  coming  into  its 
own.” 

If  newspapers  are  “selective,” 
product-user  information  would 
change  “our  customary  measure 
of  media  efficiency,”  Mr.  Zeltner 
said. 

“Newspapers,”  he  said,  “are 
categorically  listed  as  high  cost 
devices  in  national  advertiser 
media  planning.  But  efficiency 
computations  are  usually  based 
on  large  space,  expensive  ads, 
with  full  circulation  or  audience 
used  as  the  factor  for  deter-  ^ 
mining  cost  per  thousand.” 

Mr.  Zeltner  suggested  that 
having  “widely  available — wide¬ 
ly  applicable  tools  to  apply  on  a 
day-in,  day-out  basis,”  might 
show  that  smaller  space  inser¬ 
tions  enjoy  high  noting  among 
valid  prospects. 

“Wouldn’t  we  be  cutting  much 
closer  to  the  heart  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  if  we  had  definitive  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  levels  of  customer 
delivery,  by  newspapers,  at 
varying  levels  of  insertion 
size?”,  he  asked. 

Mr.  Zeltner  said  he  thought 
one  of  the  reasons  newspaper 
advertising  men  complain  that 
national  advertisers  don’t  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciate  the  medium 
may  be  because  of  “our  mutual  | 
ignorance  of  what  the  medium 
actually  accomplishes  —  its 
unique  ability  to  deliver  our 
prospects  from  out  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  as  a  whole  and  its  ability 
to  zero  in  on  customers  when 
they’re  in  a  mood  to  buy.” 

“Show'  us  how  best  to  reach 
our  prospects,”  Mr.  Zeltner  con¬ 
cluded. 

Mr.  Harper  looked  at  the 
problem  from  the  creative  side. 

No  matter  what  medium  an  ad  i 
is  in,  it  has  to  be  written  as 
part  of  a  continuous  stream  of 
communications,  he  said. 

Mr.  Harper  said  advertisers 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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WHAT  IS  A  NEWSPAPER  AD?  By  Walter  C.  Kurz 


It’s  born  in  a  far-otf  forest  to  the  ringring  cry  of  “Timber!” 
And  before  it  dies,  it  demonstrates  its  usefulness  to  the  time 
of  a  ringing  cash  register.  A  newspaper  ad  is  more  than  cold 
type.  More  even  than  cold  type  carrying  a  hot  message. 

TO  THE  BUSINESSMAN 

To  the  businessman,  a  newspaper  ad  is  the  adrenalin  that 
makes  a  tired  sales  curve  spring  to  life  and  shakes  a  sleepy 
economy  awake. 

A  newspaper  ad  is  a  strident  cry  of  a  discount  store  hawk¬ 
ing  its  wares  or  it  is  the  soft  whisper  of  blue  chip  corpora¬ 
tion’s  institutional  message. 

A  newspaper  ad  is  a  shout  of  hope:  “Grand  Opening  on 
Friday!”  or  the  end  of  a  dream:  “Going  Out  of  Business 
Sale.” 

A  newspaper  ad  is  ten  thousand  people  at  a  dollar  day 
sale  or  it  is  one  person  spending  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a 
diamond  bracelet. 

A  newspaper  ad  is  a  friendly  “hello”  from  the  big  bank 
downtown  that  says  stop  by  anytime,  or  a  sharp  reminder 
from  the  manufacturer  he  has  a  gn'eat  new  product  you  need 
right  now. 

A  newspaper  ad  is  a  colossal  16-page  introduction  to  a 
one  hundred  million  dollar  new  car  model,  or  it’s  a  tiny  two 
lines  with  news  of  a  ten  year  old  jalopy  selling  for  $95. 

A  newspaper  ad  is  a  new  product  ^allenging  old — and 
both  being  the  better  for  it. 

That  and  much,  much  more  is  what  a  newspaper  ad  is  to 
business.  But  what  is  it  to  those  who  buy  and  read  the  news¬ 
paper? 

TO  THE  NEWSPAPER  READER 

A  newspaper  ad  is  the  sale  that  brings  the  housewife’s 
budget  in  just  under  the  wire. 

A  newspaper  ad  is  that  certain  something  special  worth 
splurging  on. 

1  A  newspaper  ad  is  the  warm  security  of  discovering  that 
dream  home  for  your  family  or  it’s  the  bold  challenge  of  a 
new  job  in  a  far  off  place. 

A  newspaper  ad  is  down-to-earth  product  advice  a  mother 
can  appreciate  or  it’s  a  flight  of  fancy  only  a  woman  can 
understand. 


A  newspaper  ad  is  pleasant  escape  to  a  vacation  wonder¬ 
land,  or  it  is  a  practical  hint  to  better  meals  in  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  every  day  living. 

A  newspaper  ad  is  a  mother  finding  that  beauty  treatment 
she  always  wanted,  or  it’s  dad  selling  those  power  tools  he 
never  used. 

A  newspaper  ad  is  shopping  in  the  comfort  of  our  break¬ 
fast  room,  or  braving  the  weather  because  that  sale  is  too 
good  to  miss. 

But  a  newspaper  ad  is  more  than  that.  It’s  faith,  believ- 
ability,  knowled^  from  experience  that  the  product  is  here 
in  town  today  and  wanting  to  do  business.  It  is  a  call  to 
action  backed  by  a  friend  you  can  trust. 

TO  THE  NEWSPAPERMAN 

And  us.  What  is  a  newspaper  ad  to  you  and  to  me?  Well 
if  reporting  news  is  the  heart  of  the  newspaper,  then  the 
newspaper  ad  is  the  vital  force,  the  energy,  that  keeps  the 
heart  throbbing  with  vigor  and  vitality.  A  newspaper  ad 
pays  the  pulp.  And  powers  the  presses.  And  meets  the  pay¬ 
rolls.  And  puts  the  paper  on  the  street  and  in  the  home, 
^d  igniites  the  buying  interest.  And  starts  the  money  mov¬ 
ing.  And  well,  a  newspaper  ad  is  a  most  important  influential 
and  wonderful  thing. 

TO  AN  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

To  me,  a  salesman,  a  newspaper  ad  is  six  months  of 
frustrating  calls  and  “not  now,  maybe  later”  answers,  until 
finally — success,  you  have  the  order  in  the  house! 

A  newspaper  ad  is  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  helping  a 
small  company  to  challenge  a  giant,  or  the  fast-paced  excite¬ 
ment  of  helping  pioneer  a  new  product  to  the  top  of  the 
market. 

A  newspaper  ad  is  lying  awake  at  night  hxmting  for  the 
idea  that  will  light  a  fire  under  a  tough  prospect. 

♦  *  * 

(Mr.  Kurz,  vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  gave  this  presentation  at  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives’  sales  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
Jan.  20,  1966.) 


who  use  newspapers  “often 
ignore  their  peculiar  and  pow¬ 
erful  qualities”  and  as  a  result 
waste  lots  of  money.  Newspa- 
peis,  he  said,  reach  all  people 
but  the  problem  of  the  creative 
man  is  to  determine  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  “exactly  who  it  is  in  this 
vast  audience  that  we  want  to 
reach.” 

Mr.  Harper  said  he  favored 
the  “sharpshooter  approach” 
over  the  “shotgun  method.”  ‘ 

Mr.  Harper  in  addition  to 
mentioning  that  “pinpointing 
the  audience”  was  one  way  ad¬ 
vertisers  could  use  newspapers 
more  effectively,  offered  four 
other ^ rules,  which  were: 

•  Write  for  newspapers. 

•  Design  for  newspapers. 

•  Buy  space  accordingly. 

•  Be  remarkable. 

• 

Moves  to  Ad  Agency 

Oklahoma  City 
‘  Robert  Bascom,  former  sales 
manager  of  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  Feature  Syndicate,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Jordan-Kum- 
ler  Advertising  Agency  here  as 
an  account  executive. 


Shopping  Center  Likes  Newspaper  If  Rate  Is  Right 


New  Orleans 

“The  consensus  of  the  experts 
in  the  shopping  center  field  is 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
print  media  to  effect  the  mass 
movement  of  retail  merchandise, 
therefore,  the  majority  of  media 
effort  is  in  newspapers  or 
shoppers.”  i 

This  opinion  was  expressed  by 
William  W.  Callahan,  of  the 
Homart  Development  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  Sears  Roebuck 
Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  in 
an  address  to  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  sales  meeting  here  last 
week. 

Mr.  Callahan  said  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  shopping  center 
developer  is  to  be  an  advertising 
expert  and  to  correlate  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising 
power  of  all  the  shopping  center 
merchants  and  combine  them 
into  one  powerful  presentation 
of  the  competitive  and  compara¬ 
tive  shopping  facility. 

He  said  the  hardest  task  is  to 
make  regfional  advertisers  out  of 


the  smaller  neighborhood  stores 
which,  in  the  past,  have  been 
living  off  neighborhood  trafilc. 

The  downtown  stores,  he  said, 
have  an  advantage  over  the 
shopping  centers  in  that  these 
retailers  are  represented  in  the 
name  of  the  city  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  best  way  the 
shopping  center  can  overcome 
this  downtown  advantage  is  to 
“become  a  dominant,  if  not  the 
dominant  advertiser  in  the  en¬ 
tire  community.” 

The  newspaper,  he  said,  is  the 
“the  most  desirable  and  at  least 
at  the  outset  the  most  effective 
print  medium. 

Mr.  Callahan  said  the  news¬ 
paper  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
provide  an  area  or  zone  rate  so 
that  the  shopping  center  pays 
only  for  the  coverage  within  its 
reasonable  trade  area. 

“If  your  circulation  is  twice 
the  trade  area  population,”  he 
explained,  “then  your  effective 
rate  is  double  what  it  is  on  your 
rate  card.  When  this  rate  be¬ 
comes  unreasonable,  the  regional 


shopping  center  will  publish  its 
own  paper.” 

He  noted  that  more  than  $1 
million  is  being  spent  on  such 
independent  shopping  center 
papers. 

Where  competitive  papers 
must  be  used,  Mr.  Callahan  said, 
the  papers  should  be  “big 
enough,  smart  enough,  and 
Christian  enough  to  work  to¬ 
gether  to  provide  combined 
coverage  at  a  reasonable  cost 
for  the  center.”  If  this  is  not 
done,  and  the  multiple  rates  are 
too  high,  the  result  will  be  the 
same— the  center  will  publish  its 
own  paper,  he  warned. 

• 

New  Bureau  ‘Veep’ 

Charles  M.  Kinsolving  Jr.,  has 
been  elected  vicepresident  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
He  also  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Plans  Review  Board,  a 
new  group  established  to  main¬ 
tain  standards  of  quality  and 
integrity  in  Bureau  presenta¬ 
tions. 
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By  C^ne  Robb 


Freedom  Market  Place 

There  are,  of  course,  other  ways  to  advertise.  That  is  why 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  superb  climate  for  advertising  in 
newspapers;  that  is  why  I  chose  as  the  subject  for  these 
remarks — “Freedom’s  Market  Place,  the  Newspapers.”  This 
puts  the  accent  where  it  belongs  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  advertisers  as  well  as  our  readers — on  freedom.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  suggest  that  any  of  the  other  advertising  media 
believe  any  less  strongly  than  we  do  that  America’s  political, 
social  and  economic  freedoms  must  be  preserved.  But  I  wish 
to  be  among  the  first  to  declare  that  the  newspapers  repre¬ 
sent  the  most  invincible  and  essential  strong  line  in  the 
practice  of  our  freedoms  and  in  their  resolute  defense. 

Is  there  any  other  organism  in  the  entire  community  for 
the  dispensation  of  ideas,  news  and  advertising  that  the 
people  feel  belong  entirely  to  them?  Is  there  any  other  pri¬ 
vate  agency  devoted  to  information  or  entertainment  or  both 
on  which  the  people  believe  they  must  depend  or  on  which 
community  progress  must  rely?  Why  is  “the  newspaper” 
invariably  the  only  answer? 

It  is,  I  suggrest,  because  in  truth  the  newspaper  is  free¬ 
dom’s  market  place.  And  it  is  big  enough  and  bold  enough  to 
use  its  news  columns  as  well  as  its  advertising  space  to  tell 
its  readers  how  else  to  spend  their  time  and  money — besides 
a  dime  every  morning  and  evening  and  usually  a  quarter  on 
Sunday  for  the  daily  paper.  Tv  and  radio  logs,  movie  time- 
clocks,  baseball  games  and  bowling  leagues,  benefit  concerts 
and  college  dances — all  costing  cash  funds,  all  competing  for 
the  readers’  time  and  attention,  all  are  freely  and  excitingly 
described  in  our  newspapers.  A  few  people  still  believe  the 
printing  of  this  news  is  a  form  of  free  advertising  pven 
away  to  the  detriment  of  the  newspaper.  I  cannot  agree.  Of 
course  there  can  be  abuses  but  I  am  sure  you  in  this  audience 
will  rise  to  prevent  them.  I  am  convinced  the  virility  of  the 
American  newspaper  today  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact 
that  reader  interest  ranks  first  in  considering  what  to  put  in 
the  paper. 

Newspapers  can,  must  and  will  continue  to  appeal  to  people 
who  think  and  act  rather  than  to  those  who  simply  sit  and 
watch.  And  as  we  print  every  day  the  complete  list  of  com¬ 
peting  activities  for  our  readers  to  choose  from,  we  are  dis¬ 
playing  to  all  who  read  that  we  are  in  fact  freedom’s  greatest 
market  place. 

At  the  action  level  where  the  newspapers  work  hardest  and 
best,  the  nation’s  retailers  have  demonstrated  the  amazing 
capabilities  of  newspapers  to  perform  all  of  these  marketing 
functions.  And  the  giants  of  retailing,  some  new,  some  older, 
can  measure  their  relative  success  in  most  instances  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  that  they  use. 

Still  the  newspapers  are  facing  an  ingenious  batch  of  com¬ 
petitive  jackals  and  a  few  are  beginning  to  look  as  big  as 
wolves.  Most  of  them  can  be  quickly  shot  down. 

Television  advertising,  for  example,  is  the  prisoner  of 
prime  time.  Even  when  advertising  spots  intrude  upon 
movies  at  the  rate  of  one  every  three  minutes  and  stretch  a 
feature  out  to  three  hours,  there  is  a  limit — ^now  often  ex¬ 
ceeded — on  any  effectiveness  of  ads  that  interrupt  a  progrram 


to  such  an  extent.  The  contrast  of  newspapers  is  refreshing. 
The  advertising  supplements  rather  than  interrupts;  it  adds 
further  appeal  to  the  newspaper  as  it  beckons  for  attention 
at  the  reader’s  convenience  and  waits  there  to  serve  his  or 
her  needs  throughout  a  24-hour  time  cycle  and  frequently 
longer. 

The  fact  that  the  volume  of  advertising  has  grown  faster 
than  the  amount  of  non-advertising  space  in  a  newspaper 
since  World  War  II  only  serves  to  measure  the  popularity 
and  success  of  the  newspapers.  It  isn’t  volume  of  words  in 
news  colunrms  but  the  quality  of  the  editing  that  measures 
their  service.  If  all  the  news  in  the  average  newspaper  were 
read  only  once  over  a  radio  or  tv  station  it  would  take  all 
day;  would  it  mean  any  more  if  we  doubled  the  number  of 
words  so  it  would  take  all  day  and  all  night? 

Some  of  our  competitors  contend  that  our  biggest  customers 
— the  big  retailers — so  dominate  the  newspaper  that  other 
advertisers,  such  as  national  accounts  wishing  to  run  a 
thousand-line  schedule,  are  overwhelmed.  They  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  only  kind  of  advertising  in  newspapers  that 
has  grown  even  faster  than  retail  linage  are  the  classified 
advertisements.  And  the  only  reason  to  run  and  re-run  those 
piles  and  piles  of  little  want-ads,  although  many  are  not  so 
small,  is  the  immediacy  of  good  results.  The  power  of  this, 
the  newspaper’s  own  people-to-people  program,  brings  more 
dramatic  emphasis  to  our  accomplishments  at  the  action  level 
that  I  have  been  talking  about. 

We  also  are  being  visited  by  the  effort  of  the  big  national 
magazines  to  localize  advertising  in  regional  or  metropolitan 
area  editions.  This  is  a  device  by  which  they  hope  to  circum¬ 
vent  what  they  cannot  equal — ^e  shopping  markets  of  the 
different  and  individual  daily  newspapers.  These  regional 
editions  carry  no  local  news  or  pictures.  There  is  simply  the 
insertion  of  advertising  into  a  portion  of  a  national  publica¬ 
tion  without  roots  in  that  area  or  any  other  identification 
with  it.  Any  time  you  want  to  prove  the  emptiness  of  this 
kind  of  footloose  advertising,  ask  your  clients  if  they’ve  ever 
had  their  pictures  in  a  national  picture  magazine  or  their 
names  in  any  of  the  others.  You  don’t  even  need  to  ask  if 
they’ve  some  time  been  in  the  local  paper,  the  answer  is  so 
self-evident. 

Our  advertisers  want  to  know  all  about  the  newspapers  that 
are  out  there  on  the  front  firing  lines  defending  our  free¬ 
doms  and  theirs;  the  newspapers  that  are  fighting  sometimes 
lonesome  battles  for  the  integrity  of  local  government  which 
is  so  basic  to  our  republic ;  the  newspapers  that  are  struggling 
to  expose  greed  and  corruption  when  it  exists  among  public 
officeholders;  the  newspapers  that  are  engaging  in  the  ever¬ 
lasting  conflict  with  the  bigness  of  cities  and  business,  of 
unions  and  government,  to  uphold  the  individual  and  his  dig¬ 
nity.  This,  thank  God,  is  what  it  means  to  be  a  salesman  in 
f reborn’s  market  place;  this  is  what  it  means  to  be  a  news¬ 
paperman. 

(Remarks  at  the  annual  Convention  of  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives,  Jan.  20,  at  New  Orleans.  Hr. 
Robb  is  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  publisher  of  the  Albany  Times-Union  and 
Knickerbocker  News.) 


Beverage  Trade  Told  How  Good  Newspapers  Are 


Dallas 

Penland  Distributors  Inc., 
statewide  wholesale  liquor  dis¬ 
tributing  firm,  placed  a  paid  ad 
in  a  trade  journal  to  thank 
newspapers  for  a  good  selling 
job. 

The  ad  listed  28  Texas  dailies 
that  carried  1965  schedules  for 
brands  distributed  by  the  ewn- 
pany.  The  headline  was:  “Our 
thanks  to  these  ‘salesmen.’  They 
did  a  great  job  for  Penland 
Distributors.” 


Copy  included  the  following: 

“The  major  newspapers  of 
Texas  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
Penland  selling  team. 

“All  through  1965,  in  every 
market  of  Texas,  they  carried 
the  advertising  of  brands  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Penland  Distrib¬ 
utors,  Inc.  Small  ads  .  .  .  large 
ads  .  . .  black  and  white  ads  .  .  . 
color  ads  .  .  .  and  even  Specta- 
Color  ads  ...  on  a  regular 
schedule.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  consumers  saw  these  ads  and 


came  to  package  stores  to  buy. 

“These  influential  and  impor¬ 
tant  newspapers  are  good  sales¬ 
men  because  they  have  earned 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  their 
readers  through  years  of  public 
service  and  leadership. 

“In  months  to  come  they  will 
again  be  on  the  job  to  help  you 
build  sales.  We  thank  them  for  a 
job  well  done  in  1965.” 

The  ad  appeared  in  Texas 
Beverage  News  and  the  copy 
pointed  out  to  retailers  that  the 


newspapers  were  good  "sales¬ 
men”  for  them,  also. 

Raymond  Willie  Jr.,  is  Pen- 
land  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
advertising  and  merchandising. 

Agency  for  Track 

Philadelphu 
Delaware  Park  race  track  has 
appointed  Gray  &  Rogers  Inc., 
as  its  advertising  agency.  ^ 
investment  of  more  than  $2  mil¬ 
lion  will  be  made  this  year  for 
renovation  of  the  racing  plant  at 
Stanton,  Del. 


1« 
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Agency  ‘Overjoyed’  With  New  ROP  Inks 


A  three-color  technique  that 
enables  full  -  color  advertise¬ 
ments  to  be  run  in  ROP  in 
newspapers  at  sharply  reduced 
production  costs  passed  its  first 
test  in  Boston  recently.  The 
advertising  agency  and  Pioneer- 
Moss,  a  New  York  engraving 
firm,  report. 

The  system  was  used  for  a 
750-line  ad  for  the  Pillsbury 
Company,  a  Marschalk  client, 
in  the  Jan.  6  issue  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe. 

According  to  Ed  Provost, 
print  production  manager  at 
Marschalk,  the  test  results  were 
impressive  —  “brighter  color, 
cleaner  reproduction,  and  a 
finer-screen  effect.” 

“Speaking  for  Marschalk,  I 
can  say  that  we  are  overjoyed 
with  the  results,”  said  Mr.  Pro¬ 
vost  who  served  as  an  E&P 
Color  Contest  judge  in  1964. 

The  technique  revolves  around: 
1)  a  three-color  ink  system, 
known  as  Ad  Pro,  instead  of  the 
conventional  four-colors;  2)  an 
engraving  screen  of  75  lines  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  60,  for  a  finer, 
less  grainy  effect;  and  3)  re¬ 
versal  of  the  rotation  or  suc¬ 
cessive  printing  of  ink  colors  so 
that  the  darkest  colors  print 
first. 

The  technique  is  a  joint  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  and  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Printing  Ink  Mak¬ 
ers. 

Plans  for  testing  the  process 
originated  several  weeks  ago, 
when  Irwin  Rothman,  president 
of  Pioneer-Moss,  enlisted  Mar- 
schalk’s  interest  in  the  project. 
Marschalk,  in  turn,  won  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Pillsbury  Com¬ 
pany  to  use  an  upcoming  Pills¬ 
bury  color  ad  scheduled  for  Life 
magazine  in  the  test. 

Work  on  the  special  engrav¬ 


ings  took  several  weeks.  They 
were  sent  to  Boston  for  near- 
simultaneous  use  with  the  same 
ad  in  Life. 

Less  Then  Full  Page 

According  to  Mr.  Provost,  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Ad  Pro  three- 
color  system  (blue,  red,  and  yel¬ 
low)  for  less  than  full-page  ads 
include  these:  “A  newspaper 
can  change  the  black  and  white 
editorial  work  around  the  ad  at 
will  throughout  the  press  run 
without  affecting  the  color  por¬ 
tion.  Also,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  molding  black  editorial  work 
to  the  ad,  since  there  is  no  black 
plate  in  the  illustration. 

“With  the  new  developments 
in  ROP  inks,”  he  said,  “it  is 

Local  Brands 
Hold  Grocery 
Shelf  Space 

Forty-seven  and  one-half  per 
cent  (47.59^ )  of  the  6,824  brands 
and  varieties  of  grocery  store 
type  merchandise  listed  by 
brand  names  in  the  19th  annual 
survey  of  Grocery  Product  Dis¬ 
tribution  just  released  by 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  are 
to  be  found  in  stores  in  only 
one  city. 

The  survey  was  conducted  in 
13  major  metropolitan  areas  in 
the  country  and  in  66  grocery 
chains.  Distribution  is  shown  in 
the  report;  brand  by  brand, 
chain  by  chain  and  city  by  city. 

There  are  75  different  classi¬ 
fications  of  grocery  store  type 
merchandise  listed:  31  types  of 
canned  and  packaged  foods,  5 
baking  products,  8  condiments, 
9  beverages,  13  soaps  and 
cleansers  and  9  miscellaneous 
types  including  foils,  wraps,  pet 


THE  WORKMAN  IS  NO  BEHER  THAN  HIS  TOOLS 

Well,  in  the  newspaper  business,  the  best  working  tool 
that’s  come  along  in  recent  years  for  the  agency  space  buyer 
or  for  the  company  ad  manager  and  sales  manager  has  been 
CIRCULATION  ’62,  ’63,  ’64  and  ’65.  Before  our  first  annual 
txx>k  came  out,  newspaper  coverage  figures  were  literally  a 
j^bie — nothing  really  organized  and  cross-tabulated  into  a 
simple  useful  form  so  your  prospect  could  see  at  a  glance  what 
he  was  getting  and  where.  Now  our  book  is  an  indispensable 
media  guide.  The  workman  (your  prospect)  has  it  a  lot  easier 
and  can  do  more  efficient  work  with  newspapers.  But  your 
ad  in  our  book  is  also  part  of  the  tool.  It  tells  the  user 
additional  facts  about  your  newspaper,  your  market,  that  he 
should  know — your  ad  capitalizes  on  the  facts  as  demonstrated 
in  our  book.  ^  be  sure  your  newspaper  has  a  utility  ad  in 
CIRCULATION  ’66  helping  your  prospect.  Closing  date  is 
March  15 — we  hope  to  be  hearing  from  you.  Send  your  space 
resenration  now  to  Tom  Sinding,  American  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
kets  Box  182,  Nortlifield,  Dlinofe. 


now  possible  to  produce  small 
size  full-color  ads  faithfully  and 
have  them  run  accurately  by 
normal  ROP  methods  in  news¬ 
papers.” 

He  added  that  a  magazine  ad 
can  now  appear  simultaneously 
in  newspapers  with  any  black 
type  surrounding  it  and  without 
the  necessity  of  using  an  addi¬ 
tional  printing  cylinder. 

Black  effects  in  the  new  color 
process  are  achieved  by  blend¬ 
ing  the  three  Ad  Pro  colors. 

The  Marschalk  production 
manager  noted  that  the  system 
also  eliminates  an  expensive 
pre-printing  step.  Newspapers 
now  need  only  print  the  ad  from 
the  mats  supplied  it,  as  ROP 
was  originally  intend^. 

foods,  paper  products  and  in¬ 
secticides. 

Only  11.4%  of  all  brands  were 
found  in  10  or  more  of  the  13 
cities.  The  findings  indicate  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  all  grocery 
store  products  in  the  classifica¬ 
tions  studied  are  local  or  re¬ 
gional  or  have  a  minimum  of 
distribution. 

Another  interesting  fact  is 
that  the  total  number  of  brands 
seems  to  be  increasing.  There 
were  248  more  brands  listed  in 
the  1963  surv’ey  than  in  1962. 
The  total  of  6,824  for  1965  is 
340  over  the  1963  total.  The 
number  of  classifications  sur¬ 
veyed  remained  the  same  in  all 
instances. 

All  these  facts  point  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  competition  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  for  shelf 
space.  Also,  there  are  a  rela¬ 
tively  few  brands  with  what 
amounts  to  “national”  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  real  competition  faced 
by  every  national  brand  is  the 
host  of  local  and  regional 
brands.  This  is  more  true  in 
some  classifications  than  in 
others.  The  survey  report  shows 
just  exactly  where  and  what 
that  competition  is. 

Reports  are  free  to  advertis¬ 
ers  and  their  agencies  from  any 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper  or 
advertising  sales  office  or  by 
writing  directly  to  Harold  Riesz, 
director  of  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion  and  Research,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 
• 

Changes  at  Ayer 

George  S.  Burrows  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  media  department  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Leslie  D. 
Farnath,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  media  since  1952  becomes  vice- 
president  and  executive  head  of 
the  media  department. 

EDITOR  ac  PUl 


Mr.  Rothman  volunteered 
these  additional  advantages  of 
the  Ad  Pro  system: 

1)  use  of  three-colors  instead 
of  four  in  illustrations  reduces 
by  25%  the  chance  of  ofF-regis- 
ter. 

2)  gives  full-color  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  low-circulation  newspa¬ 
pers  without  the  penalties  of 
pre-printing’s  high  production 
and  shipping  costs  and  eight 
weeks’  production  time. 

3)  can  be  produced  and 
shipped  to  newspapers  within 
three  weeks  without  overtime 
costs. 

4)  reduction  of  mechanical 
problems  affecting  quality  at  the 
newspaper  level. 

Florida’s  False 
Advertising  Law 
Withstands  Test 

A  criminal  charge  growing 
out  of  a  classified  ad  in  the 
Miami  Herald  has  resulted  in  a 
decision  by  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  that  upholds  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  a  statute  aimed 
at  misleading  and  false  adver¬ 
tising. 

Henry  Major  was  accused  of 
violating  the  law  after  he  ran 
an  ad  which  stated :  “Notice. 
Estate  Settlement.  ’61  Buick 
LeSabre,  2-door,  hard  top,  Dyna- 
flow,  power  steering,  etc.  Fan¬ 
tastic  opportunity.  Must  be  sold 
today.” 

He  appealed  from  the  convic¬ 
tion  in  Dade  County  on  the 
grounds  that  the  state  law  was 
vague  and  indefinite  in  failing 
to  describe  any  ascertainable 
standard  of  guilt  by  which 
charges  against  an  advertiser 
could  be  made.  The  court  found 
that  the  wording,  “Estate  Sale,” 
was  false  and  misleading. 

The  statute  made  it  specific¬ 
ally  unlawful  to  advertise  any 
sale  as  a  “wholesale  sale”  or 
“below  cost  sale”  or  terms  of 
similar  import,  unless  the  mer¬ 
chandise  was  offered  at  prices 
below  delivery  net  cost. 

In  its  ruling,  the  Supreme 
Court  disagreed  with  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  state  must  prove 
the  purchaser  relied  upon  mis¬ 
leading  advertising  to  his  detri¬ 
ment. 

“The  statute  was  intended,” 
the  court  stated,  “to  eliminate 
the  need  to  prove  the  elements 
of  a  crime  of  false  preten^ 
once  the  dissemination  of  mis¬ 
leading  advertising  was  estab¬ 
lished.” 
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LATIN-AMERICAN  SERVICE:  Continuous,  day-to-day  coverage  of  Latin  America  by 
our  own  correspondents.  The  service  includes  (six  times  weekly)  Pan-American 
Report  and  (once  weekly)  Know  Your  Hemisphere  •  Hemisphere  Report  •  Mexico 
Report  •  Women  of  Latin  America  •  Spanish  Language  Report. 

EUROPEAN  COVERAGE:  Three  or  more  stories  weekly  by  Alain  de  Lyrot,  chief  of 
the  European  continental  headquarters  in  Paris.  Other  features  and  news  stories 
supplied  by  correspondents  throughout  Europe. 

FINANCIAL  COVERAGE:  Weekly  business  column  by  Carl  Ritter,  editor-analyst  who 
always  aims  for  the  inside  story.  In  addition,  a  once-weekly  roundup  of  financial 
and  business  news  from  all  major  sources— plus  occasional  special  features. 

ASSIGNMENT  WEST:  A  once-weekly  feature  by  Neil  Morgan,  noted  columnist- 
author  who  roams  the  West. 

GLOBAL  REPORT:  A  weekly  column  on  world  affairs  written  by  Vice  Admiral 
Ruthven  E.  Libby,  USN,  Ret. 

KEEPING  POSTED:  Veteran  Philatelist  Frank  Graham  writes  a  once-weekly  column 
for  stamp  collectors,  tyro  and  expert. 

OFFBEAT  DIARY:  A  once-weekly  account  of  the  experiences  of  CNS  correspon¬ 
dents  abroad — exciting,  amusing,  absorbing. 

SPACE  COVERAGE:  Lively,  non-technical  reports  of  the  world  of  space-missiles- 
defense  written  by  Frank  Macomber  and  Dr.  Rex  Mack,  two  of  the  nation’s  top 
reporters  in  this  field.  Six  to  eight  weekly. 

WORLO’S  WEEK;  A  weekly,  600-word  roundup  of  significant  news  from  all  over 
the  globe. 

POINT  OF  VIEW:  A  witty  and  perceptive  radio-television  column  by  Donald  Free¬ 
man,  one  of  the  most  respected  young  talents  in  the  field.  Three  times  weekly. 


FAR  EASTERN  COVERAGE:  CNS  correspondents  travel  throughout  the  Far  East  to 
get  firsthand  reports  and  background  coverage  of  significant  news  events.  An 
average  of  six  stories  weekly.  Bureaus  in  Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo. 

CANADIAN  ROUNDUP:  This  twice-weekly  column  keeps  readers  informed  of 
important  events,  trends  and  opinions  in  Canada. 

HOLLYWOOD  NEWS:  Fresh  and  unusual  reports  from  the  entertainment  capital 
written  by  Dave  McIntyre.  Three  times  weekly. 

WOMEN’S  FEATURES:  A  weekly  question-and-answer  column  on  fashions  by 
Helen  Abel  and  a  weekly  cooking  column  (with  pictures)  by  Susan  Delight. 
RECORD  ROUNDUP:  Keep  time  with  the  latest  recordings  in  stereo  and  hi-fi, 
classical  and  popular,  with  Bob  Budler’s  once-weekly  column. 

SPORTS  COLUMN:  Jack  Murphy,  prize-winning  sports  columnist,  provides  readers 
with  vigorous  sports  reading.  Twice  weekly. 

THE  TEACHER:  A  lively  column  which  looks  inside  the  classroom,  written  by  a 
real  schoolmarm.  Three  times  weekly. 

SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS:  Special  series  on  a  variety  of  subjects  written  by  experi¬ 
enced  correspondents  for  the  average  newspaper  reader. 

PICTURE  SERVICE:  Pictures  are  used  with  many  CNS  features  and  columns. 
News  Bureaus  in  Hong  Kong  •  Tokyo  •  Washington,  D.C.  •  Springfield,  Illinois  • 
Sacramento  •  Los  Angeles  •  Miami  •  San  Diego  •  Mexico  City  •  Caracas  •  Rio  de 
Janeiro  •  Buenos  Aires  •  Paris  •  Beirut 

ALL  CNS  FEATURES  AVAILABLE  BY  MAIL  OR  LEASED  WIRE. 

Ctijileif  Meuis  ^e/ufice 

Headquarters:  940  Third  Avenue.  San  Diego,  California 
Area  Code:  714  Telephone:  234-7111 


No  CATV  Fight:  Just  ‘Ad  Linage’ 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  hills  of  south-central  New 
York  and  northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  some  300,000  television 
viewers,  22  community  antenna 
television  companies  and  the 
Binghamton  Sun-Bulletin  are 
getting  along  quite  well  these 
days. 

This  wasn’t  always  the  case. 

The  hills  are  a  visual  asset — 
outside  the  living  room.  But  they 
play  havoc  with  television  sig¬ 
nals,  and  disgruntled  armchair 
viewers  were  legion  when  the 
CATV  people  began  scrambling 
for  franchises  a  few  years  ago. 

Twenty-two  CATV  outfits 
finally  settled  into  the  hills  of 
the  Sun-Bulletin’s  five-county 
circulation  area.  They  offered 
subscribers  the  three  Bingham¬ 
ton  stations  plus  two  or  more 
stations  from  New  York,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  Scranton. 

Viewers  then  turned  to  the 
two  Binghamton  newspapers 
and  asked  for  a  single  source 
of  program  information  on  all 
the  stations  carried  by  the 
CATV  companies. 

The  Sun-Bulletin,  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  answered  this 
call  on  Saturday,  Jan.  8,  with 
the  debut  of  TV  Sun  Dial,  a 


weekly  supplement  for  both 
cable  subscribers  and  non-cable 
viewers. 

Because  the  Sun-Bulletin  is  a 
tabloid,  it  was  decided  to  print 
Sun  Dial  on  green  paper  to  give 
it  an  identity  of  its  own.  This 
particularly  pleased  the  adver¬ 
tisers,  who  responded  with  “plus 
linage.” 

The  basic  supplement  is  16 
pages,  with  a  50-50  break  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  editorial. 
Initial  advertising  response, 
however,  forecast  a  jump  to  20 
or  24  pages  soon. 

The  seven  inside  right-hand 
pages  are  all  advertising.  Each 
of  the  seven  inside  left-hand 
pages  carries  a  day’s  progrram 
listing,  with  pictures  and  high¬ 
lights  across  the  top.  The  back 
page  is  a  full-page  ad ;  the  cover 
page  carries  an  artist-drawn 
logo  and  program  features  and 
pictures  in  a  magazine  layout. 

The  program  listings  pre¬ 
sented  a  tough  problem.  The 
22  CATV  companies  carry  14 
different  stations  among  them. 
To  complicate  matters,  there 
are  two  Channel  5s  and  two 
Channel  9s  among  the  stations 
offered. 

Also,  in  nearly  every  case, 
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the  originating  station  has  a 
different  channel  number  than 
the  channel  number  which  the 
CATV  company  offers  the  sta¬ 
tion  on.  Then,  of  course,  there 
were  the  non-CATV  viewers, 
whom  Sun  Dial  would  also 
serve. 

The  solution  was  to  list  pro¬ 
grams  under  an  individual  sta¬ 
tion’s  call  letters,  for  local  pro¬ 
gramming  and  independent  sta¬ 
tions,  and  to  list  network  pro¬ 
gramming  under  the  network’s 
call  letters. 

The  supplement  carries  a 
“key”  for  CATV  subscribers 
which  lists  the  22  CATV  com¬ 
panies,  the  stations  they  carry 
(and  their  network  affiliations) 
and  the  channel  numbers  where 
the  subscribers  can  find  the  sta¬ 
tions  on  their  television  dials. 

The  Sun-Bulletin  counted  on 
its  readers  to  suggest  •improve¬ 
ments  in  the  listings’  format. 
The  readers  responded  by  ask¬ 
ing  for  channel  numbers  in  the 
listing's  for  the  three  Bingham¬ 
ton  stations  instead  of  the  sta¬ 
tions’  call  letters. 

The  second  issue  of  Sun  Dial 
filled  this  request.  Local  pro¬ 
grams  for  Binghamton  stations 
are  now  identified  by  channel 
number,  and  network  shows 
which  Binghamton  stations 
carry  are  identified  by  both  the 
local  channel  number  and  the 
network’s  call  letters. 

Sun  Dial’s  primary  attraction 
was  its  unique  program  infor¬ 
mation.  But  readers  also  let  the 
Sun-Bulletin  know  that  they 
were  delighted  with  the  zippy 
writing  style  of  Television  Edi¬ 
tor  Kit  Snedaker,  who  joined 
the  staff  to  put  out  the  supple¬ 
ment. 

Mrs.  Snedaker,  an  avid  tele¬ 
vision  viewer  with  newspaper 
and  television  experience,  es¬ 
chews  all  canned  features,  pre¬ 
views  and  reviews.  She  writes 
her  own  copy  for  the  Saturday 


supplement  plus  a  daily  col¬ 
umn  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
Her  peppery  personality  and 
acid  opinions  have  already 
earned  her  a  following. 


Dillon 


Wainwrighf 


Richmond  Newspapers 
Name  Ad  Executives 

Richmond,  Va. 
Following  the  retirement  of 
Forest  G.  Bogan  as  general 
advertising  manager  after  34 
years,  Richmond  Newspapers 
Inc.  has  appointed  James  L.  Dil¬ 
lon  as  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  and  Harold  E.  Wain- 
wright  as  national  advertising 
manager. 

Mr.  Dillon,  as  assistant  to 
Richard  S.  Stephenson,  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  general  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  department  while 
continuing  as  acting  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  came 
here  in  1961  from  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Wainwright  succeeds  Mr. 
Bogan.  He  joined  the  Richmond 
Newspapers  in  1952  and  worked 
in  retail  and  classified  before 
becoming  assistant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  1963. 

• 

J-M  Press  Aide 

Jon  Lewis  Allen  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  Press  Rela¬ 
tions  for  Johns-Manville  Corpo¬ 
ration,  it  was  announced  by 
William  P.  Raines,  director  of 
Public  Relations.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  Johns-Manville,  Mr.  Allen, 
a  native  of  London,  was  with 
Pan  American  World  Airways 
in  New  York  for  four  years  as  a 
public  relations  representative. 
He  also  worked  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  on  New  England 
new^spapers,  including  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin,  and  as 
assistant  to  the  picture  editor  of 
Holiday  Magazine. 

• 

Oassified  Manager 

Donald  A.  Macdonald,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Company,  has  appointed  James 
Sullivan  as  national  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  He  replaces  John 
K.  Smith,  who  joined  Franchise 
International  Inc.  Mr.  Sullivan 
joined  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
ad  staff  in  1954  from  Gray  & 
Rogers  ad  agency  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 
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Spendable  Income:  ^1,176,660,000 

(Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  —  June  1965) 

CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

MORNING  -  EVENING  -  SUNDAY 

Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly -Smith,  Inc. 


Firm  Checks  Big  Grocery  Chains’  Ads 


San  Francisco 

Manufacturers  selling  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  products  via  the 
retail  grocery  chains  now  have 
at  their  disposal  a  marketing 
information  service  which  tells 
them  the  dollar  value  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  grocers 
are  buying  in  their  behalf. 

This  most  recent  Brand  Action 
service  tells  the  manufacturer 
how  he  is  doing  in  terms  of 
newspaper  advertising  support 
among  the  top  chains  in  any  of 
50  U.S.  metro  markets.  Chains 
reported  on  are  those  in  each 
area  which  together  account  for 
60%  or  more  of  retail  sales. 

Each  “Grocer  Action”  report 
covers  any  consecutive  six-month 
interval  of  the  manufacturers 
choice,  lists  all  chains  where  any 
advertising  appeared  with  a 
dollar  estimate  of  its  value.  Dol¬ 
lar  estimates  are  based  upon  the 
individual  media  lists  of  each 
chain.  All  major  brands  in  any 
product  classification  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  new  service  is  now 
available  in  all  50  markets  for 
1965.  “Grocer  Action”  reports 
may  be  purchased  at  a  flat  rate 
of  $250  per  report.  Each  em¬ 
braces  one  product  classification 
for  one  market  for  one  six- 
month  interval. 

A  descriptive  brochure  is 
available  from  Brand  Action, 


110  Sutter  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California  94104. 

The  firm  monitors  260  retail 
ads  in  50  areas,  covering  chains 
doing  60%  or  more  of  each 
area’s  food  business. 

“We  find  that  most  larger 
companies  are  concerned  about 
their  position  in  terms  of  retailer 
support,”  said  Gordon  Johnson, 
operations  manager.  “It’s  ap¬ 
palling,  however,  to  find  that 
some  companies  have  absolutely 
no  control  over,  or  little  interest 
in,  knowing  their  competitive 
position  from  month  to  month. 
These  are  the  firms  that  can  be 
victimized  by  both  retailer  and 
major  competitor  alike.” 


In  some  cases  Brand  Action 
has  turned  up  intriguing  rela¬ 
tionships  between  share  of 
grocer-support  and  product 
share  of  market.  A  case  in  point 
was  canned  pineapple  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  grocer  support  for 
one  company  surged  ahead  in 
mid-year,  and  its  sales  share 
followed  suit  shortly  thereafter. 
The  brand’s  sales  share  tripled. 

John  Miller,  marketing  re¬ 
search  manager  of  California 
Packing  Corp.,  says  “there  is 
enough  evidence  in  now  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  grocer  support  does 
play  a  direct  and  proportionate 
part  in  the  share  of  market 
battle  in  many  product  lines.” 


3  Appointments  Made 
On  Bureau  Copy  Staff 

Henry  A.  Simons  has  been 
appointed  copy  chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  it 
was  announced  by  Bernard 
Schachter,  creative  director. 

Mr.  Schachter  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  Stephen  T. 
Sohmer  as  a  copywriter  in  the 
creative  department,  and  that 
Miss  Susan  Newman  has  joined 
the  department’s  copy  staff. 

Mr.  Simons,  a  graduate  of 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism,  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  reporter  on 


the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press. 
He  was  later  a  reporter  on  the 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter- 
Dispatch  and  an  assistant  city 
editor  of  Pa^cifie  Stars  &  Stripes 
in  Tokyo.  He  joined  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  in  1959  as  a 
copywriter  in  the  Retail  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Sohmer,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University,  joined  the 
Bureau  in  1964  as  a  copywriter 
in  the  Retail  Department. 

Miss  Newman,  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University,  joined 
the  Bureau  in  1964  as  research 
assistant  in  the  Marketing  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Research  Department. 


22  Markets  Tapped 
For  ‘Mattress  Month’ 

Twenty-two  markets  have 
been  designated  by  U.S.  Steel  in 
support  of  Measure  Your  Mat¬ 
tress  Month  in  May.  This  is 
three  more  than  last  year. 

A  full-page,  full-color  ad  in 
Life  will  launch  the  promotion 
nationally.  The  main  spring  will 
be  a  1200-line  newspaper  ad  in 
newspapers  in  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Charlotte,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Kansas  City,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Louisville,  Miami,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Nashville,  New  York 
City,  Oklahoma  City,  Omaha, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  San  Francisco.  Par¬ 
ticipating  retailers  will  be  in- 
vit^  to  have  their  names  listed 
in  the  ads. 

U.S.  Steel  retail  representa¬ 
tives  will  work  in  each  of  those 
markets  to  help  stage  bedding 
promotions. 

• 

Suburban  Progress 

North  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Dispatch  Newspapers,  a 
group  of  suburban  newspapers 
serving  Clay  and  Platte  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  Kansas  City  area, 
published  a  66-page  “Progress 
Edition”  Jan.  20.  Publisher  of 
the  Dispatch  is  H.  G.  Townsend 
Jr. 


A  minimum 
of 
3 

PLATES 
a  minute 


by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 

The  fully-automatic  M  AN  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M  A  N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  rl  V  Ci 

M-A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 
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me? 


PLENTY!  If  you’re  in  the  drug  or  cosmetic  industry. 


Deliver  your  advertising  to  more  women  readers 
(and  men,  too)  in  the  suburbs— where  64%  of  the 
market’s  drug  sales  are  concentrated— than  any 
other  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper  •  Provide  you 
with  the  highest  annual  household  income  audience 
of  all  media  in  the  market  •  Reach  women  with  the 
youngest  average  age  of  any  female  audience 
among  Philadelphia  daily  newspapers  •  Give  you 
more  readers  in  households  with  two  or  more  teen¬ 
agers  than  any  other  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper 
•  Measure  the  readership  of  your  Inquirer  advertis¬ 
ing  with  our  exclusive  Exposure/Ratings  service  • 


Advise  druggists,  supermarket  executives  and 
other  buyers  of  your  advertising  program  through 
our  “Tested  Selling  Ideas”  newsletter  •  Supply  your 
sales  staff  with  an  up-to-date  route  list  of  the 
area’s  1,962  retail  drug  outlets  •  And,  above  all, 
as  Philadelphia’s  leading  advertising  medium  for 
34  consecutive  years,  SELL  YOUR  DRUGS  AND 
TOILETRIES. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  “DOES  THINGS”  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


can  I  ne 


Philadelphia 
Inquirer 
do  for 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Seven  Newspapers 
Adopt  Display  Style 

By  Stan  Fin§ne88, 

CAM,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


It  looks  like  more  and  more 
newspapers  are  taking  a  close 
look  at  their  classified  formats 
and  making  changes  to  take 
advantage  of  revenue  available 
to  them. 

In  the  past  few  months, 
moves  to  one  form  or  another 
of  classified  display  have  been 
made  in  Buffalo,  Hartford, 
Rochester,  Wilmington  (Del.), 
South  Bend,  Garden  City  (L.  I.) 
and  Richmond  (Va.). 

In  Buffalo,  Phil  Crawford, 
CAM  of  the  Courier-Express,  in¬ 
troduced  multiple  column  classi¬ 
fied  to  the  middle  of  his  section, 
which  had  previously  been  a 
single  column  operation. 

Mr.  Craw’ford  explained  that 
it  has  been  his  newspaper’s 
practice  for  some  time  to  run 
full  display  automotive  at  the 
beginning  of  the  section  and  full 
real  estate  display  at  the  end. 
All  real  estate  and  automotive 
copy  is  sold  and  handled  by  the 
classified  staff,  whether  it  runs 
classified  or  ROP.  For  office 
purposes,  the  automotive  and 
display  linage  in  the  classified 
section  is  measured  and  billed 
as  classified,  but  in  Media 
Records  comparisons,  it’s  con¬ 
sidered  ROP  advertising. 

Now,  according  to  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford,  an  advertiser  can  run 
multiple  column  classified  (with¬ 
out  cuts  or  borders)  in  the  regru- 
lar  section.  Minimum  sizes  and 
widths  are  2x2,  3x3,  4x4,  etc., 
but  there’s  a  stipulation  in  typo¬ 
graphical  requirements  that  any 
ad  over  252  lines  in  depth  must 
either  run  or  be  billed  full  page 
depth. 


Why  the  change? 

Dollar  Loss 

“We  were  losing  available 
dollars,”  says  Mr.  Crawford. 
“Mainly,  we  were  seeing  employ¬ 
ment  advertising  revenue  un¬ 
necessarily  slipping  away  with 
our  one  column  set-up.  We  were 
getting  more  and  more  requests 
for  multiple  column  ads,  and  this 
meant  either  switching  them  to 
ROP,  where  applicable  rates  are 
lower  than  classified — or,  where 
advertisers  still  insisted  on  clas¬ 
sified,  as  most  of  them  did,  we 
were  reducing  larger  ads  to 
accommodate  them  in  one  col¬ 
umn.  Either  way,  we  were 
losing  revenue  for  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

Multiple  column  classified  will 
be  available  in  all  classifications, 
but  the  present  push  at  the 
Courier-Express  is  in  employ¬ 
ment.  All  large  employers,  inter¬ 
ested  ad  agencies  and  all  of  last 
year’s  out-of-town  customers 
have  been  contacted. 

Mr.  Crawford  said,  “At  first 
I  was  reluctant.  I  suppose  you 
get  used  to  a  thing  and  don’t 
like  to  change,  but  now,  after 
just  a  few  weeks,  I  like  it.  I 
think  our  pages  look  better  and 
livelier.  I  think  readability  has 
been  improved  greatly.” 

Mr.  Crawford  feels  the  move 
makes  good  economic  sense,  too. 
He  referred  to  one  ad  in  a  recent 
Sunday  issue:  a  2-column  full 
employment  ad  took  71  minutes 
to  set  and  brought  in  approxi¬ 
mately  $500  in  revenue. 

Tom  Grant,  CAM  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  News-Journal, 


said  he  had  been  “badgered” 
with  requests  from  classified 
users  for  a  more  suitable  way 
of  presenting  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  and  decided  to  experiment 
with  two-column  classified — 
with  the  requirement  that  any 
double  column  ad  run  full  page 
depth. 

The  move  was  made  primarily 
for  real  estate  and  rentals,  but 
copy  will  be  accepted  in  all  clas¬ 
sifications. 

After  the  announcement  of  the 
availability  of  two  column  ads 
(that’s  the  maximum  width)  was 
made,  the  first  taker  was  a  new 
Sears  surplus  outlet  store  that 
apparently  came  in  on  an  “OK — 
show  me”  basis.  Mr.  Grant  said 
the  ad  was  a  “sellout”  with  the 
store  now  on  a  daily  contract. 
Mr.  Grant  said  the  “2xfuH”  re¬ 
quirement  completely  avoids 
makeup  problems  and  makes  for 
economical  production.  All  copy 
comes  right  off  the  classified 
machines  in  sixes  from  5%  pt. 
to  the  36  pt.  maximum. 

Seminar  Spurred  Action 

Another  paper  that  has 
changed  its  format  is  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  CAM  Zane 
Trinkley  recommended  that  clas¬ 
sified  display  be  accepted  in  all 
classifications  after  going  back 
home  from  a  Columbia  Univers¬ 
ity  API  Seminar,  and  the 
change,  along  with  many  others, 
went  into  effect  January  1. 

Ed  Warren,  CAM  of  Newsday, 
Garden  City  (L.  I.),  says  he 
went  to  borderless  and  cut-less 
classified  display  a  couple  of 
months  ago  to  “get  extra  linage” 
and  to  “give  us  something  to 
sell.”  With  tabloid  format,  his 
size  requirements  on  two-column 
ads  are  2x50,  2x75,  2x100,  2x150 
and  2x200,  with  no  odd  sizes  in 
between,  allowing  uncomplicated 
page  makeup.  All  ads  3  columns 
wide  or  larger  are  required  to 
run  full  depth,  and  the  new  clas¬ 
sified  display  is  available  to  all 
classifications. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
began  accepting  2-column  ads 
“in  the  columns”  in  any  classi¬ 
fication  November  1.  The  Times 
had  had  full  display  in  automo¬ 
tive  and  real  estate,  but  this 
change,  opening  up  the  “middle” 
classifications,  was  made  pri¬ 
marily  to  handle  help  wanted. 
CAM  Ken  Grogan  limits  width 
to  two  columns  only,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  depth  of  three  inches.  The 
Hartford  Courant  made  similar 
changes  shortly  after  the  Times. 

The  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  began  accepting  full 
classified  display  January  first 
of  this  year,  and  according  to 
CAM  Tony  Powderly,  “it 
already  looks  good — and  instead 
of  all  grey  stuff,  we’re  getting 
some  breathing  space.” 

Minimum  sizes  and  widths  for 
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classified  display  are  1  col.  x  71 
or  larger,  2x3,  3x4,  4x6,  5x8,  6x7 
8x9  and  9x11,  with  ads  of  18  or 
more  inches  in  depth  billed  out 
at  full  column  depth.  Cuts  and 
borders  are  accepted.  Dark  art 
and  type  over  72  pt.  are  screened 
65%. 

Mr.  Powderly  said  “We’ve 
been  contemplating  the  change 
for  a  long  time  and  knew  it  was 
coming,  but  we’ve  been  doing  so 
many  other  things  that  we  just 
couldn’t  get  to  it.  Management’s 
right  behind  it,  and  I  think  that 
as  we  learn  by  doing  and  get 
used  to  it,  we’ll  see  increased  use 
of  classified  display  and  a  good 
bit  of  linage. 

“The  experts  tell  me  the  eye  |  ) 
sees  white  and  that  the  black  is 
what  interrupts  and  attracts,” 

Mr.  Powderly  remarked,  “so  I 
think  our  pages  are  going  to  be 
more  interesting  and  more  read¬ 
able.” 

Another  paper  making  changes 
in  format  recently  was  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispateh  ami 
News  Leader.  CAM  H.  W. 
Richardson  has  inaugurated  the 
use  of  modified  display  with 
faces  up  to  72  pt.  and  broken 
columns. 

*  *  * 

Statement  in  Acl 
No  Basis  for  Libel 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  has 
just  won  a  dismissal  of  an  un¬ 
usual  libel  suit  involving  a  clas-  ^  ^ 
sified  ad. 

John  W.  Sullivan  had  claimed 
that  a  part  of  the  ad,  offering  a 
waterfront  home,  “conveyed  the 
impression  that  he  was  dishonest 
in  that  he  wilfully  refused  to 
honor  his  legal  obligations.” 

The  ad  read,  in  part:  “This 
home  has  been  lived  in  by  a  high 
ranking  officer  who  wilfully 
broke  his  contract  to  buy  and 
will  be  sold  as  is.” 

Granting  summary  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  newspaper  com¬ 
pany,  Circuit  Court  Judge  John 
H.  McNatt  ruled  that  the  words 
in  the  ad  were  not  libelous  per 
se  without  the  innuendo.  Since 
there  was  no  personal  or  actual 
malice  involved,  the  court  found 
that  there  was  no  genuine  issue 
of  material  fact. 

• 

Uniroyal  Promoter 

United  States  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  has  taken  Albert  L.  Mc- 
Nomee  from  its  press  relations 
department  and  given  him  the 
responsibility  for  promoting  the 
new  worldwide  trademark.  Uni¬ 
royal.  Before  he  joined  U.S. 
Rubber’s  public  relations  staff  ^ 
in  1948,  Mr.  McNomee  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pompton  Lakes 
(N.  J.)  Bulletin  and  assistant 
chemical  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce. 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWa^ 


Minneapolis  is  noted  not  only  for  its 
baseball  Twins,  but  also  for  its  twin 
columnists  —  Barbara  Flanagan  and 
Jim  Klobuchar— who  share  the  same 
column  space  on  different  days  in  the 
Minneapolis  Star. 

The  effervescent  Miss  Flanagan 
brings  the  feminine  viewpoint  to 
everything  from  fashions  to  football, 
dropping  names  with  uninhibited 
abandon  as  she  writes.  Barbara  has 
interviewed  hundreds  of  celebrities 
including  Marlon  Brando,  the  Shah 
of  Iran,  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  the  King 
of  Nepal  and  Gypsy  Rose  Lee. 


Recently  she  taught  her  readers  the 
art  of  preparing  brazole,  a  tasty  Italian 
dish  she  learned  about  from  Billy 
Martin,  Minnesota  Twins  coach. 
Who  Barbara  will  interview  next  or 
what  she  will  write  about  is  any¬ 
body’s  guess! 

Jim  Klobuchar,  whose  taciturn 
nature  hides  a  wartn  sense  of  humor, 
is  a  man  of  action.  Not  long  ago  he 
and  a  fellow  climbing  enthusiast 
attacked  precipitous  Devil’s  Tower  in 
Wyoming. The  mountain  won ,  but  Ji m 
returned  with  a  breathtaking  account 
of  the  climb.  He  has  also  completed 


(successfully,  thank  you)  sky-diving 
and  SCUBA-diving  assignments. 

A  versatile  columnist,  Jim  recently 
wrote  a  moving  story  about  a  24-year- 
old  missionary  who  barely  escaped 
death  from  Indian  arrows  deep  in  the 
Colombian  jungle. 

Barbara  Flanagan  and  Jim  Klo¬ 
buchar  have  a  knack  for  making  the 
people  and  places  they  write  about 
step  right  out  of  the  page.  It’s  one 
more  reason  why  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune  are  the 
strongest,  most  influential  medium  in 
our  nation’s  15th  market. 


Minneapolis 


Star 


JOHN  COWLBS. 


ifltnneapoliiEi  tlDribune 

MORNING  SUNDAY 

665.000  SUNDAY  •  510.000  COMBINED  DAILY 


Nationally  represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 
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CIRCULATION 


Ban  on  Out-of-Town 
Papers  Under  Fire 


Dallas,  Tex. 

City  of  Dallas  officials  say 
that  overcrowding  of  downtown 
street  corners  a  year  ago  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  City  Council  policy 
banning  out-of-city  newspapers 
from  maintaining  honor  boxes. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Dallas 
Chapter  of  the  Texas  Civil  Lib¬ 
erties  Union  called  the  action 
suppression  of  civil  rights. 

The  matter  came  to  council 
attention  when  Jerry  Bailey,  a 
Dallas  distributor  for  the  Fort 
Worth  Stajr-Telegram,  protest¬ 
ed  the  policy. 

Mayor  Erik  Jonsson  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  council  last  year 
adopted  the  rule  that  only  lo¬ 
cally  printed  newspapers  could 
be  distributed  on  Dallas  streets. 
This  includes  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
Oak  Cliff  Tribune  and  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Bailey  asked  if  the  coun¬ 
cil  would  reconsider  the  position 
and  was  told  no. 

At  the  policy’s  inception  City 
Mgr.  Elgin  Crull  had  explained 
that  honor  boxes  were  congest¬ 
ing  the  downtown  sidewalks. 

He  also  noted  that  the  boxes 
were  causing  a  problem  to  bus 
riders  on  boarding  and  leaving. 

There  is  no  specific  ordinance 
prohibiting  out-of-town  papers 
from  being  sold  from  the  boxes. 
However,  there  is  a  city  law 
prohibiting  a  structure  on  pub¬ 
lic  streets  without  a  franchise. 

An  “honor  box”  franchise  for 
any  newspaper,  local  or  out-of- 
town,  costs  $3  per  box  annually. 

Once  the  policy  was  enforced, 
several  out-of-city  papers’  boxes 
were  tagged  by  Dallas  police 
and  eventually  taken  off  the 
streets. 


A  spokesman  for  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegfram  said  that 
some  24  downtown  boxes  were 
affected.  Another  20  boxes  are 
located  in  suburban  areas  and 
are  placed  for  the  most  part  on 
private  property. 

The  Fort  Worth  spokesman 
said  his  paper  has  encouraged 
Mr.  Bailey  to  continue  seeking 
a  turnover  of  the  policy.  “We 
may  help  take  it  to  court  if  it 
takes  it,”  he  continued.  “We 
still  hope,  however,  that  some¬ 
thing  short  of  that  can  be 
worked  out.” 

President  Joe  M.  Dealey  of 
the  Dallas  News  made  it  clear 
that  the  Dallas  newspapers 
were  in  no  way  involved  in  the 
City  Council’s  action. 

“We  realize  that  the  city  may 
have  a  problem,  but  we  do  not 
feel  that  a  ban  on  out-of-town 
newspapers  is  the  answer. 
Through  its  franchise  the  city 
can  regulate  the  placement  of 
newsstands,  local  or  out-of- 
town,  to  avoid  undue  conges¬ 
tion. 

“But  again,  we  do  not  feel 
that  a  distinction  between  local 
and  out-of-town  newspapers  is 
valid,”  he  concluded. 


All  Zipped  Up 

Burlington,  Vt. 

James  H.  McKinnon,  postal 
service  officer  here,  has  com¬ 
mended  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  for  having  completed  ZIP 
coding  of  more  than  9,000  ad¬ 
dress  plates  of  mail  subscribers. 
The  task  was  accomplished  a 
year  in  advance  of  the  postal 
ruling  which  requires  all  such 
lists  to  be  ZIP  coded  by  Jan.  1, 
1967. 


Color  Flexibility 

You  get  extra  color  flexibility  from 
every  Goss  press.  Specialists  in  web-fed 
letterpress  and  offset  newspaper  presses. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


2  New  Newspapers  Sunday  Edition 

In  ABC  Membership  Emphasis  OB 

Chicago  * 

Two  newly  established  daily  T 
newspapers  have  been  elected  to  ilCwo 

membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  Oxnard  Cal  f 

^  Circulations.  They  are  the  Publication  of  a  Sunday  paper 

V  on  Jan.  16  by  the  Press-Cou^r 

and  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  made  it  a  seven-day  newspaper 
OkWwnm  Jour^  ^  in  ^  ’ 

The  Jeuns/i  News  of  Newark,  ^eluding  holidays. 

N.  J.  was  e  ect^  to  memtership  ^he  Press-Courier,  a  Brush- 
in  the  weekly  dmsion  and  Class  j^j^ore  newspaper,  is  distributed 
A  Community  Newspapers  of  afternoon  Monday 

Toronto  was  voted  associate  through  Saturday  and  in  the 
membership.  morning  on  Sunday. 

In  addition  to  main  news 
New  Weekly  Serves  totaling  40  pages,  the  first  Sun- 

Arctic  Circle  Folk  day  edition  contain^  PC,  a  16- 

page  tabloid-size  locally  pro- 
Inuvik,  N.W.T.  duced  magazine;  TV  Week,  a 
A  new  weekly  newspaper  in  32-page  quarterfold  television 
English  and  native  languages  guide;  eight  full  pages  of  color 
has  bren  started  within  the  Arc-  comics;  and  a  12-page  tabloid- 
tic  Circle  by  a  former  Vancou-  gj^g  supplement  from  auto 
ver  resident  who  saw  the  North  dealers. 

in  1948  for  the  first  time.  Lee  Grimes,  editor,  and 

First  edition  of  the  Drum,  be-  Thomas  H.  Fleming,  business 
lieved  to  be  the  first  newspaper  manager,  supervised  publica- 
of  its  kind  in  the  Canadian  Arc-  tmn. 

tic,  was  a  six-page  duplicated  Page  1  emphasis  on  Jan.  16 
production  in  English,  Eskimo  ^^g  gn  late-breaking  local  news, 
and  Loucheux  Indian  dialect.  Only  two  wire  stories  were  used. 
Stories  in  Slavey  dialect  are  to  Space  for  sports  news  was  in- 
be  added  later.  creased  from  the  weekday  allot- 

A  half-page  ad  urged  readers  ment  of  16  columns,  and  use  of 
to  buy  reindeer  meat  for  good  ^  women’s  section  on  Saturday 
eating.  w^as  discontinued. 

The  publisher,  Tom  Butters,  Drawing  upon  stories  from 
is  a  49-year-old  journalism  the  Associated  Press,  United 
graduate  of  Carleton  Univer-  pj-egg  international,  and  the 
sity  who  resigned  as  regional  Mew  York  Times  News  Service, 
administrator  at  Inuvik  for  the  as  well  as  local  reporting,  the 
Department  of  Northern  Af-  Press-Courier  added  to  its  Sun- 
fairs.  He  had  served  seven  years  jay  paper  a  two-page  Horizons 
in  the  Northwest  Territories  gection  of  background  news  and 
with  the  department.  four  pages  of  business  and  finan- 

Mr.  Butters  said  he  is  aiming  cial  news.  The  latter  included 
at  a  local  circulation  of  500  and  two  full  pages  of  market  quota- 
“outside”  circulation  of  1,500  tions. 

by  Christmas.  Advertising  included  10  pages 

Distribution  in  Inuvik,  a  com-  gf  classified, 
munity  of  about  2,300  people  xhe  Press-Courier  has  20,000 
200  miles  inside  the  Arctic  Cir-  gubscribers,  Mr.  Fleming  said, 
cle,  is  by  carrier.  With  the  Sunday  paper  selling 

•  for  10  cents  a  copy  on  news- 

4  Boost  Mainline  stands,  there  has  been  no  in- 

„  crease  in  the  monthly  subscrip- 

^  .  San  Francisco  tign  cost  of  $1.75. 

Foui*  iHG6p6nQ€ii^  d&ili6s  I1&V0  0 

united  their  efforts  to  produce  ^  ..a  •  • 

Mainline  Market  99,  a  brochure  Uannetl  Acquiring 
describing  Highway  99’s  North-  Third  Florida  Paper 
em  California  area.  The  news-  Gallie  Fla. 

papers  are  the  ChiVoEnterpn-se-  3  ^au  GaUd 

Record,  Orov^  Mer^r^  Red-  Courier,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
ding  Record-Searchlight  and  the  ownership 

Marysville-Yuha  City  Appeal-  the  Gannett  Florida  Corpo- 
Democrat.  Nelson  Roberts  &  ^^tion.  a  subsidiary  of  the  Gan- 
Associates  is  the  representative,  ^^^tt  Co.  Inc.  of  Rochester,  NX 

The  sale  was  announced  by  Ed 
■  \ursov  Wells,  publisher  of  the  Courier, 

TO  WORK  Meuharth,  president  of 

(SHINGTON?  Gannett  Florida,  which  already 

owns  the  Daily  Cocoa  Tribune 
i  ad  in  Help  Wanted-  the  Titusville  Sta/r-Advo- 

bon.  page  65.  cate.  All  of  the  papers  are  pub- 

_  lished  in  Brevard  County. 
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WANT  TO  WORK 
IN  WASHINGTON? 

See  Classified  ad  in  Help  Wanted- 
Editorial  Section,  page  65. 


The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Division 


announces 


sales  representation 


THE  POST-CRESCENT 

APPLETON  -  NEEN  AH  -  MENASH  A, 
WISCONSIN 

Effective  February  1,  1966 


THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC. 

Newspaper  Division 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  ATLANTA  •  ST.  LOUIS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DALLAS  •  DETROIT  •  PORTLAND 


Daily  Fights 
Broad  Power 
In  Contempt 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

The  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  is  asking  West  Virginia’s 
Supreme  Court  to  curtail  what 
it  believes  to  be  an  unwarranted 
exercise  of  judicial  authority 
over  the  publication  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

In  its  appeal  from  a  con¬ 
tempt  conviction,  the  publisher 
of  the  Intelligencer  and  the 
Wheeling  News  Register  is 
making  the  case  of  reporter 
Ralph  Conley  a  cause  celebre  in 
the  battle  for  the  people’s  right 
to  know  what  goes  on  in  the 
public  domain. 

Besides  seeking  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  reporter,  the  news¬ 
papers  say  they  are  seeking  to 
protect  all  of  their  employes 
from  the  threat  of  ill-advised 
and  arbitrary  judicial  interven¬ 
tion. 


Time  in  Jail 

The  case  arose  from  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  penalty  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  by  Circuit  Judge 
Lloyd  Arnold.  He  sentenced  Mr. 
Conley  to  five  days  in  jail  and 
fined  him  $10.  Newspaper  at¬ 
torneys  obtained  the  reporter’s 
release,  after  he  had  been  in  jail 
24  hours,  by  moving  that  the 
conviction  be  set  aside.  The 
judge  granted  a  60-day  stay  and 
set  bond  for  Mr.  Conley  at  $50, 
pending  outcome  of  the  appeal. 
(E&P,  Jan.  22). 

Judge  Arnold  claimed  that  a 
story  written  by  Mr.  Conley  and 
published  in  the  Intelligencer 
Jan.  15  had  obstructed  and  im¬ 
peded  the  operation  of  his  court. 
He  determined  that  publication 
of  s(Mne  information  in  the  story 
would  make  it  impossible  to  im¬ 
panel  an  impartial  jury.  Thus, 
he  said,  Mr.  Conley  “contemptu¬ 


CHECKING  IN  for  the  Thomas  Flemin9  Day  Awards,  Lawrence 
Barber,  right,  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  accepts  $1,000  top  prize 
and  Bob  Campbell,  left,  of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  takes  $100  from 
A.  W.  MacKerer  of  the  National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat 
Manufacturers,  Barber  was  named  outstanding  boating  writer  of 
1965.  _ 


ously”  upset  the  procedure  of 
his  court. 

The  story,  according  to  the 
newspaper  company,  was  a  rou¬ 
tine  piece  of  reporting,  record¬ 
ing  a  list  of  civil  actions  slated 
to  come  before  Judge  Arnold. 
Included  in  the  list  was  a  case 
arising  from  an  injury  allegedly 
sustained  by  the  plaintiff  from 
stepping  into  an  open  sidewalk 
grating. 

Mr.  Conley  wrote:  “The  City 
carries  a  $100,000  liability  in¬ 
surance  policy  and  the  City 
Council  acknowledged  fault  and 
reconunended  in  a  letter  to  the 
insurance  carrier  that  the  claim 
be  paid.  However,  no  payment 
has  been  received  the  suit 
followed.” 

On  the  Record 

The  action  taken  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  not  only  was  a  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  record  but  occurred  at  a 
public  meeting,  the  newspapers 
contend. 

“No  newspaper,”  they  stated 
in  an  explanation  of  the  case  to 
readers,  “can  consent  to  the 
prohibition  of  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  such  govern¬ 
mental  bodies,  regardless  of  the 
unforeseen  or  unlikely  effect 


such  publication  might  have.” 

The  publishing  company  said 
it  could  not  accept  as  reasonable 
the  conclusion  of  the  judge  that 
publication  of  the  facts  that 
were  common  knowledge  in  the 
community  made  it  impossible 
to  select  an  impartial  jury. 

In  the  broader  sense,  the  com¬ 
pany  said,  its  appeal  will  be 
directed  to  the  proposition  that 
the  court’s  power  to  punish  for 
contempt  in  a  case  like  this 
should  be  narrowed  and  identi¬ 
fied. 

Right  to  Know 

“If  the  jailing  of  Ralph  Con¬ 
ley  was  a  reasonable  exercise  of 
the  power  of  determining  and 
punishing  for  contempt  of  court, 
then  we  say  that  the  grant  is 
far  too  broad,”  the  newspapers 
stated. 

“The  most  important  objec¬ 
tive  of  all,”  they  added,  “is  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  people’s 
right  to  know  what  goes  on  in 
the  public  domain  by  making 
possible  discharge  of  our  respon¬ 
sibility  as  publishers  to  report 
the  legitimate  news  of  the  day 
as  completely  and  accurately  as 
our  competence  permits,  without 
fear  or  favor.” 


HURLETRON 

Preprint 

Inset 

Controls 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  I  llinois 


Newspaper  Members 
In  AP  Now  1,221 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Newspaper  membership  in  the 
Associated  Press  grew  more 
during  1965  than  in  any  year 
since  1946,  General  Manager 
Wes  Gallagher  told  a  meeting 
of  the  AP  Board  of  Directors 
here  Jan.  19.  The  net  gain  was 
18  dailies,  bringing  the  total  to 
1,221  dailies. 

There  was  a  net  gain  of  65 
broadcast  stations  in  1965,  in¬ 
creasing  membership  of  radio 
and  television  stations  to  a  new 
high  of  2,780. 


Unlimited 
Criticism  of 
Courts  Asked 

Montreal 

News  media  should  have  vir¬ 
tually  unlimited  rights  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  courts  and  their  judg¬ 
ments  without  having  to  fear 
contempt  proceedings  once  a  de¬ 
cision  has  been  handed  down, 
Marc  Lalonde,  Montreal  lawyer, 
told  a  newspapermen’s  seminar 
here. 

“The  most  absolute  liberty 
must  be  recognised  in  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  administration  of 
justice  or  even  in  the  criticism 
of  one  particular  judgment,”  he 
declared.  The  seminar  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Union  Canadienne 
des  Journalistes  de  Langue 
Francais. 

The  suggested  change  was  one 
of  a  series  of  far-reaching  re¬ 
forms  in  legislation  and  in  the 
practices  of  both  courts  and 
news  media  recommended  by 
Mr.  Lalonde  in  order  to  better 
protect  the  right  to  privacy  of 
individuals  while  preserving 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Tighter  Libel  I.4iws 

Mr.  Lalonde  called  for  a 
tightening  of  libel  laws  and  the 
granting  of  more  generous  dam¬ 
ages  for  victims  of  libelous 
comment.  He  also  suggested 
that  news  media  might  practice 
some  self-censorship  in  their  re¬ 
porting  of  preliminary  inquir¬ 
ies,  coroners’  inquiries  and  Roy¬ 
al  Commissions,  to  protect  the 
reputation  of  witnesses  or  ac¬ 
cused  persons  appearing  before 
such  hearings. 

Castigating  the  “unduly  rev¬ 
erential  attitude”  of  Canadians 
toward  the  courts,  Mr,  Lalonde 
said  that  the  administration  of 
justice  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  amount  of  criticism  as  po¬ 
litical  structures  in  general.  “By 
trying  to  beatify  judicial  bod¬ 
ies,”  he  said,  “we  shall  perhaps 
succeed  in  engendering  a  cer¬ 
tain  fear.  But  that  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  public  confi¬ 
dence.” 

Mr.  Lalonde  also  said  that 
the  mere  fact  that  a  paper  re¬ 
tracts  a  statement  and  prints 
the  victim’s  answer  to  the  alle¬ 
gations  concerning  him  should 
not  prevent  a  person  from  tak¬ 
ing  further  legal  action  against 
the  paper  for  moral  damages. 

“It  is  a  profound  illusion  to 
believe  that  the  mere  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  retraction  or  a  reply 
several  days  after  a  libelous 
article  wipes  out  in  any  practi¬ 
cal  way  the  damages  caused,” 
he  said. 
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Can  you  deliver 
a  full  page  repro  proof 
to  a  branch  plant 
3000  miles  away 
in  4  minutes? 


PRESSFAX 

does! 


Take  proofs  from  the  composing  room.  Transmit  them  over 
video,  telephone,  or  telpak  offerings— halftones  and  all. 
Make  line  or  offset  engravings  of  the  facsimiles  received. 
And  print  them  in  the  normal  manner. 

Each  page  takes  4  minutes  to  transmit— any  distance. 
Thus  an  entire  satellite  edition  of  16  pages  can  be  sent  in 
a  little  over  1  hour. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  reso¬ 
lution,  high  speed  facsimile  transmitting  system  developed 

by  Westrex.  The  PRESSFAX  System  is  the  _ 

first  that  can  transmit  entire  pages  so 
accurately  that  halftones  received  can  be  en¬ 
graved  as  line  cuts.  The  facsimile  is  actually 
so  much  like  the  original  that  it  takes  a 
microscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  PRESSFAX  System  virtually  elimi¬ 
nates  "jitter”  and  “gear  pattern.”  It  trans¬ 
mits  1000  lines  per  inch  (as  opposed  to  the 


100  lines  of  news  photo  transmitting  systems).  Higher 
resolutions  are  also  available.  Synchronous  motors  drive 
the  heavy,  precision-made  drums  directly,  without  gears, 
and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities  of  recording  have  a 
tolerance  of  better  than  .001". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  with  a  new  low-cost  way  of  operating  satellite  edi¬ 
tions  any  distance  from  your  composing  room.  Operation 
is  completely  automatic.  Transmission  is  performed  over 
telephone,  video,  or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  coun¬ 
try  (including  the  Wall  Street  Journal),  in 
Sweden  and  in  Japan  are  already  printing 
satellite  editions  via  PRESSFAX.  You  can, 
too.  Contact  Westrex. 


Wefftrex  Communications  CB  division  of  litton  industries 

1  Le  Fevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle,  New  York  10S02  •  (914)  NE  6-1620 


THE  SYSTEMS 
ORIENTED 
MAILROOM  ^ 

by  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  President 
Sta-Hi  Corporation,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 


the  whole  hall  of  wax 

So  we’ve  got  a  counter  stacker  that  has  taken  the 
industry  by  storm. 

Great !  But  the  finest  newspaper  equipment  isn’t  enough 
if  it  doesn’t  mesh  with  your  “system.”  In  approaching 
mailroom  automation,  only  a  sound,  properly  designed, 
overall  “system”  will  truly  get  the  job  done.  If  you  are 
building  new  facilities  we  will  work  with  your  engineers 
or  contractors  from  the  ground  up  (as  we  have  for 
others).  We  will  design  complete  layouts  from  your 
blueprints,  recommend  bottom  wraps,  conveyors,  tyers, 
accessory  equipment  and  their  placement.  If  your 
counter  stacker  is  to  be  part  of  existing  facilities,  the 
layout  may  be  even  more  important;  expert  assistance 
is  more  necessary  for  reliable  performance  at  the  lowest 
cost.  In  a  word,  yes,  we  are  concerned  with  the  whole 
ball  of  wax  because  only  in  this  way  can  we  practice 
what  we  preach  about  the  “systems”  approach  to 
mailroom  problems. 


shock  proof 


No,  we  really  weren’t  surprised  when  sales  of  our 
Sta-Hi/Bonnier  Metro  Stack/Master  took  off  and  soared. 
After  all,  the  Stack/Master  has  features  that  solve  prob¬ 
lems  in  newspaper  mailrooms,  be  they  moderate-sized 
dailies  or  the  largest  metros.  It’s  really  a  rugged  counter 
stacker,  inherently  sound,  portable  and  accurate.  Be¬ 
sides  that,  it  has  a  proven  record  for  straightforward 
mechanical  working  parts  that  contribute  mightily  to 
low  maintenance  costs. 


help  is  at  hand 


Perhaps  you’ve  much  to  gain  by  a  systems  analysis  of 
the  entire  product  flow  through  your  mailroom.  Your 
nearest  Sta-Hi  man  is  anxious  to  help.  Be  assured,  he’s 
a  newspaperman  himself  with  years  of  in-depth  exper¬ 
ience  that  can  be  meaningfully  applied  to  the  mailroom 
or  to  other  newspaper  production  systems. 


n  STA-HI  CORPORATION 

World  Headquarters:  2601  Campus  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663  •  (714)  833-1000 

Other  Sales  Service  Centers  in  Paramus,  N.J.;  Chi¬ 
cago;  Wichita;  Montreal,  Canada;  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Sales  representatives  throughout  the  free  world. 


Press  Crew 
Arbitration 
Gains  Seen 

,  Chattanooga 

An  analysis  of  arbitration 
'  cases  since  1951  leads  the  Labor 
Office  of  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  to 
;  conclude  that  publishers  are 
making  “slow  but  undeniable 
progress”  from  engineering 
studies  of  the  number  of  men 
needed  to  operate  press  units. 

SNPA  issued  a  report  this 
week  which  summarized  the 
;  findings  in  a  dozen  arbitrations 
and  said  that  manning  reduc¬ 
tions  were  awarded  in  three- 
i  fourths  of  the  cases.  In  no  in- 
j  stance  was  the  size  of  press 
;  crews  enlarged  from  the  level 
I  prior  to  going  to  arbitration. 

However,  the  publishers’  of¬ 
fice  stated  that  engineering 
studies  have  not  yet  received 
the  full  recognition  which  they 
merit.  There  has  been  heated  op- 
I  position  of  the  pressmen’s  un- 
i  ion  but  six  of  the  cases  have 
I  been  brought  by  papers  in 
SNPA  territory. 

SNPA  said  publishers  have 
had  an  increased  measure  of 
success  in  convincing  arbitra¬ 
tors  that  engineering  studies 
merit  more  consideration  than 
socalled  “comparisons”  with 
“other  cities”  where  equipment, 
conditions,  circulation,  work¬ 
load,  etc.  may  be  markedly  dif¬ 
ferent. 

The  report  continued: 

“To  some  extent,  there  has 
'  traditionally  been  an  attitude 
of  defeatism  and  pessimism  on 
the  part  of  publishers  in  this 
area  of  press  manning  levels — 
a  sort  of  ‘you-can’t-do-anything- 
I  about-it’  attitude  which,  hap- 
!  pily,  is  now  changing  because 
I  a  few  determined  publishers 
have  spent  much  time  and 
money  in  making  engineering 
,  studies  of  pressroom  manning 
and  have  insisted,  both  in  local 
and  International  Arbitration 
i  Board  cases,  that  such  scientific 
i  evidence  be  given  substantial 
I  weight. 

j  “The  road  has  not  been  an 
easy  one.  The  battle  has  not  yet 
!  been  fully  won.  The  engineering 
studies  have  been  time-consum¬ 
ing  and  expensive.  The  engi¬ 
neers  who  have  made  them  have 
been  subjected  to  the  most 
scathing  type  of  union  cross  ex¬ 
amination.  Their  professional 
competence  has  been  questioned 
^  and  attacked  by  union  lawyers 
i  who  have  left  no  stone  unturned 
i  in  attempting  to  discredit  time 
;  studies  and  ridicule  and  demean 
1  the  ‘expert’  qualifications  of  en- 
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gineers  representing  manage¬ 
ment. 

“It  is  understandable  that 
IPPAU  does  not  want  manning 
determined  on  the  basis  of  sci¬ 
entific  engineering  studies  of 
manpower  -  workload  require¬ 
ments.  The  union  much  prefers 
to  base  manning  on  ‘other  cit¬ 
ies,’  for  this  means  a  one-way 
street  of  never-ending  manning 
increases  which  find  no  common 
sense  justification  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  actually  needed  to 
safeguard  and  properly  run  ex 
pensive  press  equipment.” 

• 

Part  of  ANPA  Labor 
Parley  Open  to  Press 

The  program  for  the  80th  an 
nual  convention  of  the  Ameri 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  this  year 
lists  a  session  of  the  Labor  Con 
ference  that  will  be  open  to  the 
press. 

The  morning  half  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  labor-management 
affairs  in  the  newspaper  indus 
try  will  be  open  only  to  ac 
credited  members  of  ANPA  but 
the  doors  will  be  open  for  re¬ 
porters  at  the  afternoon  talks. 
These  sessions  are  scheduled 
Monday,  April  25. 

Again  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters 
for  the  ANPA  meetings,  April 
25-28,  with  the  traditional  Tues¬ 
day  roundtable  sessions  for 
members  only,  the  membership 
luncheon  W^nesday,  the  gen 
eral  sessions  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  and  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  formal  dinner  Thurs¬ 
day  night. 

Last  year,  in  a  departure 
from  the  executive  session  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  past,  the  morning 
half  of  the  labor  meeting  was 
open  to  all.  The  speakers  were 
Elmer  Brown,  president  of  the 
ITU,  and  Gene  Robb,  president 
of  ANPA. 

• 

Stereotypers  Want 
2  Men  on  Machine 

Members  of  the  International 
Stereotypers’  &  Electrotypers' 
Union  have  adopted  a  proposi 
tion  that  requires  the  assign 
ment  of  at  least  two  journey¬ 
men  to  operate  the  M.A.N. 
plate-casting  machine. 

The  vote  was  7,336  to  299, 
the  union’s  secretary-treasurer, 
Frank  G.  Creamer,  reported. 

In  the  recent  referendum,  the 
members  also  added  the  word 
“inspection”  to  the  imion’s  juris¬ 
diction  and  the  classification  of 
photo-sensitive  plate  maker  as 
a  craft.  The  latter  enlarges  the 
stereotypers  duties  to  include 
original  plates. 

The  Executive  Board  was  em 
powered  to  pursue  negotiations 
for  merger  with  other  unions 
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Crank 


General  Motors  Is  People  ...making  better  things  for  you 


Self-Starter 

It  took  a  human  self-starter  to  eliminate  the  crank.  General  Motors  engineers  have  been 
inspired  by  that  example  ever  since.  They  have  kept  to  the  trail  laid  down  by  a  genius 
named  Charles  F.  Kettering. 

Back  in  1910,  the  experts  told  Mr.  Kettering  that  a  practical  electric  starter  for  automobile 
engines  was  an  impossibility.  It  took  him  six  months  to  develop  one.  His  self-starter 
eventually  eliminated  the  dangerous  hand-crank,  revolutionizing  motoring  and  putting 
women  in  the  driver's  seat.  His  record  of  scientific  achievement  in  the  decades  that  fol¬ 
lowed  is  without  parallel. 

And  like  this  remarkable  man's  most  famous  invention,  today's  GM  engineer  is  a  self¬ 
starter— one  who  doesn't  wait  to  be  asked,  who  seeks  out  the  tough  problems  and  sets 
out  to  solve  them. 

They're  a  vital  group,  these  men  of  science  who  follow  the  Kettering  flame— restless, 
curious  and  devoted  to  the  idea  that  nothing  is  so  good  it  can't  be  improved.  Their  collec¬ 
tive  contribution  to  GM's  progress  over  the  years  is  beyond  measure. 
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YEAR-1956 

LINES 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

66,295,285 

2.  Milwaukee  Journal 

58,132,817 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

55,287,527 

4-  Miami  Herald 

54,210,531 

5.  New  York  Times 

54,060,574 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

46,075,535 

7.  Washington  Star 

45,411,969 

8.  Houston  Chronicle 

44,756,817 

9.  Baltimore  Sun 

43,947,442 

10.  Detroit  News 

43,554,089 

11.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

40,830,801 

12.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

40,826,237 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib. 

39,930,562 

14.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

39,489,391 

15.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

39,463,061 

16.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

39,291,237 

17.  Washington  Post 

39,041,540 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const. 

37,503,379 

19.  New  York  News 

37,309,052 

20.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

36,579,910 

21.  Los  Angeles  Examiner 

36,288,275 

22.  Columbus  Dispatch 

35,462,478 

23.  Denver  Post 

35,004,452 

24.  Dayton  News 

34,819,386 

25.  Newark  News 

34,442,240 

YEAR-1958 

LINES 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

65,378,199 

2.  Miami  Herald 

56,037,633 

3.  Milwaukee  Journal 

50,974,383 

4.  New  York  Times 

50,655,463 

5.  Chicago  Tribune 

50,080,535 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

43,928,270 

7.  Washington  Star 

41,798,927 

8.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

41,191,750 

9.  Houston  Chronicle 

40,473,646 

10.  Baltimore  Sun 

39,956,386 

11.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

39,316,398 

12.  Washington  Post 

38,757,290 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib. 

38,478,556 

14.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

36,949,715 

15.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

36,949,067 

16.  Detroit  News 

36,727,834 

17.  New  York  News 

36,005,993 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const. 

35,911,736 

19.  Phoenix  Republic 

34,675,824 

20.  Columbus  Dispatch 

34,487,836 

21.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

34,474,525 

22.  Denver  Post 

33,881,863 

23.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

33,523,314 

24.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

33,114,737 

25.  Tampa  Tribune 

32,945,318 

YEAR-1960 

LINES 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

80,356,751 

2.  New  York  Times 

61.922,811 

3.  Miami  Herald 

59,879,423 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

56,365,279 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal 

56,142.596 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

51.614.002 

7.  Washington  Post 

45,390,776 

8.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

44,228,641 

9.  Washington  Star 

43,125,202 

10.  Phoenix  Republic 

42,697,171 

11.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

42,489,941 

12.  Houston  Chronicle 

42,384,325 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib. 

42,367,178 

14.  Detroit  News 

41,492,236 

15.  Baltimore  Sun 

41,320,520 

16.  Columbus  Dispatch 

41,008,077 

17.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

40,920,592 

18.  New  York  News 

40,178,376 

19.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

39,515,990 

20.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const. 

39,351,835 

21.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

39,033,713 

22.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

36,695,354 

23.  Denver  Post 

36,109,389 

24.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

36,105,646 

25.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

35,860,839 

/spapers 

i65 

SING  LINAGE 


VEAR-I9S2 

LINES 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times  88,885,024 

2.  New  York  Times  60,675,639 

I  3.  Miami  Herald  57,505,753 

4.  Chicago  Tribune  57,261,598 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal  53,884,628 

6.  Washington  Post  48,821,681 


I  7.  Houston  Chronicle  45,272,234 

8.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  44,066,764 

9.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic.  43,430,421 

10.  Baltimore  Sun  43,269,735 

11.  Columbus  Dispatch  41,428,133 

12.  Washington  Star  41,418,067 

13.  Phoenix  Republic  41,312,695 

14.  Detroit  News  40,304,083 

15.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const.  39,994,826 

16.  Denver  Post  39,981,036 

17.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  39,643,472 

18.  Cincinnati  Enquirer  39,606,686 

19.  Dallas  Times-Herald  37,605,778 

20.  Akron  Beacon-Journal  37,537,536 

21.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  37,188,129 

22.  San  Francisco  Examiner  36,985,064 

23.  Orlando  Sentinel  36,634,626 

24.  New  York  News  36,296,468 

25.  Pittsburgh  Press  35,620,981 


YEAR-1964 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

2.  New  York  Times 

3.  Miami  Herald 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

5.  Washington  Post 

LINES 

93,017,699 

67,703,462 

63,531,623 

61,610,031 

61,165,915  ^ 

6.  Milwaukee  Journal 

55,114,208 

7.  Houston  Chronicle 

52,147,392 

8.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

50,422,341 

9.  San  Jose  Mercury  8i  Mer.  News  46,302,494 

10.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

46,236,677 

11.  Minneapolis  Star  8;  Trib. 

45,864,391 

12.  Phoenix  Republic 

45,624,712 

13.  Columbus  Dispatch. 

45,261,920 

14.  Baltimore  Sun 

44,734,125 

15.  Washington  Star 

43,681,230 

16.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

43,080,210 

17.  Orlando  Sentinel 

42,990,716  ^ 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const. 

42,982,637 

19.  New  York  News 

42,750,249 

20.  Denver  Post 

42,648,218 

21.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

41,604,398 

22.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

40,755,429 

23.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

40,296,089 

24.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

40,096,384 

25.  Fort  Lauderdale  News 

39,902,509 

YEAR-1965 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

2.  New  York  Times 

3.  Washington  Post 

LINES 

101,414,589 

68,539,217 

68,442,546 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

66,995,062 

5.  Miami  Herald 

66,259,471 

6.  Milwaukee  Journal 

59,485,971 

7.  Detroit  News 

54,157,421 

8.  Houston  Chronicle 

53,491,872 

9.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

51,706,547 

10.  Columbus  Dispatch 

49,775,168 

11.  New  Drieans  Times-Pic. 

49,462,577 

12.  San  Jose  Mer.  &  Mer.  News 

48,968,596 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  t  Trib. 

48,279,522 

14.  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

47,434,912 

15.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const 

47,135,390 

16.  Washington  Star 

46,585,496 

17.  Phoenix  Republic 

46,076,132 

18.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

45,209,765 

19.  Orlando  Sentinel 

44,599,051 

20.  Denver  Post 

44,554,806 

21.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

43,368,807 

22.  San  Francisco  Ex.  &  Chronicle  42,774,564 

23.  New  York  News 

42,694,291 

24.  Fort  Lauderdale  News 

42,283,667 

25.  Akron  Beacon  Journal 

41,864,931 

Did  not  publish  because  of  strike:  N.  Y.  Times, 
Sept.  17-Oct.  10;  N.  Y.  News,  Sept.  17-C)ct.  9;  Balti- 
more  Sun,  April  20-May  26.  N.  Y.  News  did  not 
publish  Nov.  10. 


Hearst  Appoints 
Kaplan  As  Aide 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  has  appointed  Mil- 
ton  L.  Kaplan,  chief  of  the 
Hearst  Washington  bureau,  as 
his  editorial  assistant  to  succeed 
the  late  Leo  Monsky. 


Milton  L.  Kaplan 


Mr.  Hearst  also  named  War¬ 
ren  Rogers,  chief  Washington 
correspondent,  to  be  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau. 

Mr.  Kaplan  will  continue  to 
supervise  the  general  activities 
of  Hearst  Headline  Service  from 
his  New  York  office. 

Mr.  Kaplan’s  career  has 
ranged  from  city  hall  reporting 
to  world  capitals.  Born  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism,  he  took  his  first 
full-time  new’spaper  job  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

In  1948,  he  joined  Inter¬ 
national  New’s  Service  in  New 
York  and  served  as  cable  editor, 
night  city  editor,  and  feature 
editor.  He  later  was  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor  of  the  INS 


London  bureau  w^here  he  served 
for  five  years.  He  became  editor 
of  Hearst  Headline  Service  in 
Washington  in  1963. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  bom  in  New 
Orleans,  and  attended  Tulane 
University  and  Louisiana  State 
University.  He  worked  for  the 
Associated  Press  and  in  1959  he 
joined  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  New  York  Herald-Trib¬ 
une,  and  in  1963  became  chief 
correspondent  of  the  Hearst 
bureau. 

*  ♦  * 

William  Dri’RY,  former 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  column¬ 
ist — now  director  of  the  Fuji 
Visitors  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Bassett,  a  former 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel — now  general 
manager  of  Omnibus  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  Chicago  area  maga¬ 
zine. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Bi’Rnes,  a  member 
of  the  staff  since  1935 — named 
executive  sports  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat.  William  J.  Fleischman 
— now'  sports  editor.  He  is  a 
former  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
which  ceased  in  1951. 

*  *  * 

Donald  L.  Reeder — from  AP, 
Bismarck,  N.  D.,  to  AP,  Des 
Moines,  replacing  John  C. 
Donovan  who  goes  to  Dallas. 

«  *  * 

George  M.  Gravley,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  reporter 
— to  public  relations  field  repre¬ 
sentative,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Kansas  City. 

*  * 

Elliot  Friedman,  former 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  po¬ 
lice  reporter — now  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Globe  staff. 

*  *  * 

Myron  Farber,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  school  reporter 
— to  the  New  York  Times. 
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Schwander 


Meek 


Crellin 


HARVEY  W.  SCHWANDER  has  been  appointed  to  a  new  position  of  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  after  having  been  executive  editor  since 
1962,  under  Journal  Company  ownership,  and  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Journal  from  1959  to  1962.  Ho  started  his  career  at  the  Journal  in  1930 
on  the  police  beat. 

LOYAL  MEEK,  who  was  a  special  assistant  to  U.S.  Senator  Jack  Miller  (R- 
lowa]  before  he  joined  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel's  editorial  page  staff 
in  1962,  has  been  named  chief  editorial  writer.  He  wrote  editorials  for  20 
years  on  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette  and  was  on  General  MacArthur's 
public  relations  staff  in  Manila  and  Tokyo.  1942-46. 

JACK  CRELLIN  has  been  appointed  chief  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  For  many  years  he  was  a  labor  reporter  for  the  Detroit  Times 
and  then  industry  reporter  for  the  News,  until  ho  became  assistant  city  editor 
last  summer. 


Jack  Flowers — from  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor.  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger,  to  sports  editor, 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star-News. 

*  .  * 

Tom  Oxnard — from  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  for  the  Gwin¬ 
nett  (Ga.)  Daily  News  to  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Weekly  Star,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

*  *  * 

William  C.  Tremblay  —  from 
rewrite  to  city  desk  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 

*  •  * 

Elizabetth  Winkler,  educa¬ 
tion  editor  and  acting  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Daily  Herald-Telephone  —  to 
public  relations  director  for 
Bloomington  Metropolitan 
Schools. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  F.  G.  Latta,  former 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal  re¬ 
porter  —  now  manager  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  department, 
Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

*  * 

Robert  G.  Bruce — from  re¬ 
tail  manager  to  advertising 
manager.  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News-Press.  John  M.  Gill — re¬ 
tail  manager.  Helen  J.  Fau- 
QUET — manager  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising. 

*  * 

Robbkt  C.  Cawein,  onetime 
carrier-salesman — recipient  of  a 
25-year  pin  for  service  with  the 
Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal-News. 
He  is  retail  display  advertising 
manager. 


Eugenf  C.  Patterson,  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion — appointed  to  the  National 
Public  Advisory  Committee  on 
Regional  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Mettash,  Parade’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  production — elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  company. 

*  *  * 

Robert  M.  Conrad  —  from 
state  news  desk  at  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  to  the  Capitol 
staff,  succeeding  the  late  John 
K.  Borland. 

*  *  * 

Charles  N.  Gilbert,  travel 
and  promotion  director  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  re¬ 
signed  to  open  a  travel  agency  in 
Hartford. 

*  «  * 

Charles  R.  DeVillers— from 
suburban  desk,  Taunton  (Mass.) 
Gazette,  to  copy  desk,  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  CalL 

«  «  * 

Pete  Gilpin,  city  editor,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  resigned  to 
be  director  of  public  relations  at 
Asheville-Biltmore  College. 

«  ♦  « 

George  H.  Clark — from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Advertiser  and  Sun¬ 
day  Herald- Advertiser  to  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  Raymond 
Brewster,  editor-in-chief,  for 
news  department  policies. 

*  *  * 

ZoE  Kincaid  Brockman,  poet 
and  essayist — named  literary 
editor  of  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
Gazette.  She  has  been  executive 
woman’s  editor  since  1962. 
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become  an  editor  with  the  Bu-  ed  from  credit  manager  to  con- 
reau  of  Business  Practice,  a  di-  troller  of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
vision  of  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  at  Chronicle. 

Waterford,  Conn.  *  *  ♦ 

♦**  DonBolden,  Burlington 

Morbis  Mazur,  formerly  on  Times  -  News  —  president  of 
the  staff  of  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  North  Carolina  AP  News  Coun- 
News  for  6%  years,  has  joined  cil. 
copy  desk  of  the  Los  Angeles  *  ♦  ♦ 

Examiner.  John  Brake,  who  sold  adver- 

*  ♦  ♦  tising  for  several  Northeast 

Grady  M.  Jaynes— named  ad-  Kansas  weekly  newspapers— to 

vertising  manager  of  Tucumcari  the  display  advertising  staff  of 
(N.  M.)  Z)at7i/ ATem.  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital- 

*  *  *  Journal. 

Richard  McAlpin  —  named  ♦  ♦  * 

position  city  hall  reporter  for  Lubbock  RoDBKiCK  TURNBULL,  agricul- 
'  (Tex.)  Avalanche- Journal.  He  tural  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 

formerly  was  city  hall  reporter  (Mo.)  Star  and  a  member  of  its 

.  -  staff  for  44  years — presented  a 

distinguished  service  award  by 
Kansas  State  University  for 
Owen  Brewer,  staff  photog-  “his  brilliant  interpretation  of 
rapher  for  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  agriculture  and  its  importance 
Capital- Journal — to  the  photo  to  the  economy  of  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  population.” 

Bee.  *  *  * 

*  *  ♦  Wayne  S.  Scott,  political  re- 

Tom  Dreiling,  a  reporter  for  porter  for  the  Albuquerque 

the  Ellis  County  Star  of  Hays,  (N.  M.)  Journal — now  heads 
Kan. — to  the  staff  of  the  Good-  the  Journal's  capital  bureau  in 
land  (Kan.)  Daily  News  and  Santa  Fe.  He  replaces  Fred 
Sherman  County  Herald.  Buckles  who  resigned  to  join 

George  Woodyard,  Stamps-  Zane  Miles  —  appointed  *  *  *  Ohio  Legislative  Council  Serv- 

Conhaim  Newspaper  Advertis-  managing  editor  of  the  Fort  Warren  K.  Stults — promot-  ice. 

ing  Service-elected  president  Collins  (Colo.)  Coloradoan,  suc- 
of  the  Merchandising  Executives  ceeding  Don  Wilkins,  who  re- 
Qub  of  Los  Angeles.  tired  after  30  years  in  the  post. 

*  «  *  *  *  * 

Anthony  Randles,  from  'the  Jack  Cranford  —  from  news 
Tahoe  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune  editor  of  the  Toronto  Telegram 
and  Victory ville  (Calif.)  Victor  to  Public  Relations  Services  as 
Valley  Press— named  editor  of  an  account  executive, 
the  Hesperia  (Calif.)  Valley  *  *  * 

Report.  Gerald  J.  Hacker,  a  former 

*  «  *  copy  reader  at  the  Hackensack 

Kirk  Wels  makeup  editor  of  (N.  J.)  Record— now  editor- 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register  writer  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
appointed  business  editor,  after  ^ary  at  Hofstra  University, 
previous  service  with  United  Kong  Island. 


Schifman  DeHimer  Heon 

BEN  B.  SCHIFMAN  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  W.  Colt,  executive  editor,  who  Is  relinquishing  the  ( 
to  spend  more  time  on  expanding  news  operations.  Mr.  Schifman,  also  be¬ 
comes  a  trustee  of  the  newspaper's  pension  program  and  will  continue  as 
financial  editor.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Star's  staff  since  1934. 

JERRY  DEHIMER  has  been  named  production  manager  of  the  Syracuse  naX. 
(N.Y.)  Herald-Journal  and  Sunday  Heratd-American.  The  morning  Post- 
Standard  also  Is  published  in  the  Herald-Journal  plant.  Mr.  DeHimer,  a 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  joined  the  Herald- 
American  two  years  ago.  Working  with  Business  Manager  Clarence  H.  Rinne, 
he  helped  supervise  the  installation  of  more  than  $1  million  in  new  equipment. 

Mr.  DeHimer's  father,  W.  Stanley  DeHimer,  is  advertising  director  of  the 
Rome  (N.Y.)  Sentinel. 

ELVIRETTA  HEON,  fashion  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  Journal,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  winner  of  the  tenth  Golden  Slipper  Award,  received  a  roundtrip 
(light  to  Paris  and  London,  a  jereboam  of  champagne  and  a  pair  of  golden 
slippers  from  the  National  Shoe  Institute. 


HUNTING  FOR  A  TEST  MARKET? 


Buying  Power.  1966  retail 
sales  poteniial  is  $194,814,000 

Balance:  Agriculture  and  industry 
play  equal  parts  in  Altoona’s 
market  stability. 

Cooperation:  Timely  local  mer¬ 
chandising  support  through 
typical  distribution  channels. 

Isolation:  Outside  media 
scarcely  touch  this  compact 
market  area. 

Coverage:  Tite  Altoona  Mirror, 
reaches  98%  of  city  families, 
82.9%  of  Blair  County  homes. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Richard  E.  Beeler, 
Advertising  Manager 


TCmpIt  3-301 S 
KALEIGH,  N.  C. 
\807  McDonald  lane 
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Corrigan  Alexander  Johnson 

ARTHUR  J.  CORRIGAN,  city  circulation  manager  since  1941,  has  moved 
up  to  circulation  manager  of  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  succeeding  L.  (vl. 
Hildebrand,  who  has  retired. 

CARL  ALEXANDER,  who  has  been  selling  retail  advertising  for  the  Muncle 
(Ind.)  Star  and  Press  since  1956,  and  in  his  former  home  city  of  Harrisburg, 
III.,  Is  now  national  advertising  manager  of  the  Star  and  Press. 

PAUL  N.  JOHNSON  succeeds  the  late  John  F.  Houlihan  as  sports  editor 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Sunday  Telegram.  He  has  been  a 
specialist  in  golf  arid  basketball  coverage  in  his  27  years  on  the  staff,  but 
has  also  written  on  baseball  and  football. 


BER.V  Gantner,  mana^ng  BoJ,  Goes  West, 

editor  of  Farmington  (N.  M.)  ^  r,  ■ 

Daily  Times  for  seven  years —  MeCartney  Oil  City  Desk 
resigned.  Jim  Rose,  Times  Janies  H.  McCartney  has  re¬ 
sports  editor,  resigned  to  at-  turned  from  Washington  as- 
tend  Howard  Payne  College  in  signments  after  six  years  to  be 
Texas.  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 

*  *  •  News. 

Jim  Irwin,  state  editor  for 
Associated  Press  in  Albuquer- 
que.  New  Mexico,  since  1963 — 

resigned  to  train  as  a  pilot.  t  ■  ■ 


Don  Osborne — now  reporter 
for  the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Cur- 
rent-Argus. 


Ernest  Heltsley — to  the  Al¬ 
buquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal 

staff.  He  w’as  formerly  with  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News. 


McCartney  Rose  Benjamin  of  the  Gri 

Robert  L.  Rose,  city  editor,  Record  w’on  pi 

goes  to  Los  Angeles  to  head  the  ^^^ture  writing  at  the 
News’  West  Coast  bureau  which  ^  ^  North  Carolina 
covers  an  area  from  Mexico  to  Press  New's  Counc 

Canada  and  east  to  the  Rocky  Dennis  wrote  a  i 

Mountains.  He  has  run  the  city  airliner  lands  a 

desk  the  last  two  years.  His  Airport  in  Charlotte 
service  with  the  News  began  in  ^  certificate  and 

1957  after  he  had  been  bureau  Miss  Benjamin’s  w’l 
manager  for  UP  at  Des  Moines  story  was  on  “Project 
and  Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  North  Carolina  A  & 

Mr.  McCartney,  who  was  bom  She  also  received  e 

in  St.  Paul  40  years  ago,  has  a  ‘^^te  and  $25. 

„  -  .  -  master’s  degree  in  journalism  • 

Mr  Jimison  as  county  editor  f^om  Northwestern  University.  ’66  PNPA  Officers 
and  Del  Lazenby  joins  the  jjg  w^orked  for  the  Saginaw  Formallv  Inducted 
news  staff.  (Mich.)  News  and  Smeth  Bend  Inducted 

^  *  ,  (Ind.)  Tribune  before  joining  The  Pennsylvania  Ne^ 

Tom  Bradbury,  formerly  News  staff  in  1952.  Publishers’  Association  i 

with  the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily  ^  1966  officers  at  the  dinn( 

Times,  has  joined  the  news  staff  n*  Ai  ing  of  the  Executive  Co: 

of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  Bicentennial  Aide  Harrisburg,  Jan.  21. 


Howard  White,  editor  of  the 
Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times- 

News,  has  received  the  citizen¬ 
ship  award  of  the  Burlington 
Kiwanis  Club. 


►  • 

1  BX //^ouqGL  DinS  I 

boo  ggAGq  I 

You  can.  Any  day.  Every  day.  Though  it  may  read  like 
fancy,  it’s  fact. 

As  reported  in  “The  Washington  Post,”  the  medical 
director  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  credited 
the  tetracycline  antibiotics  with  saving  the  lives  of  500  to 
1000  patients  daily. 

The  first  of  the  tetracyclines  was  born  in  a  mold  in  an 
earth  sample  at  Lederle  Laboratories  back  toward  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

The  mold  was  developed  into  aureomycin®  chlortetra- 
cycline.  It  was  the  first  available  great  broad-spectrum 
antibiotic,  meaning  that  it  was  effective  against  a  battery 
of  infectious  diseases.  Pneumonia,  dysentery,  gonorrhea, 
meningitis,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  many  skin  infections,  and 
abscesses  are  just  a  few  of  a  long  list. 

AUREOMYCIN®  was  the  fruit  of  untiring,  plodding  re¬ 
search,  and  endless  tests  and  checking  and  re-checking  by 
teams  of  chemists,  bacteriologists,  physicians,  and  other 


specialists.  They  were  led  by  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Duggar,  a 
small,  wiry,  dogged  man.  His  great  achievement  came  at 
the  age  of  76,  several  years  after  he  had  retired  as  a  college 
professor. 

On  November  30, 1948,  aureomycin®  was  announced 
to  the  medical  profession  at  a  scientific  symposium.  The 
importance  of  this  drug  to  people  the  world  over  made  it 
important  news  everywhere. 

AUREOMYCIN® was  patented,  and  its  sale  produced  funds 
that  were  turned  back  into  an  expanded  research  effort. 

That  effort  produced  other  members  of  the  tetracycline 
family  known  as  ACHROMYCIN®  tetracycline  and 
DECLOMYCIN®  demethylchlortetracycline. 

The  tetracyclines  are  among  the  significant  medical  ad¬ 
vances  that  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  health  care.  In  en¬ 
couraging  public  interest  in  health  matters,  the  press  helps 
maintain  the  momentum  for  medical  triumphs  yet  to 
come. 


The  Press  and  Medical  Science  Working  for  Conununity  Health 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


Missouri  No.  1 
With  523  in 
Journalism 

The  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  holds  first 
place  amon^  119  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  in  the 
United  States  in  number  of 
junior,  senior  and  ^aduate  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  for  the  1965-66 
fall  semester. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are 
reported  in  Journalism  Quar¬ 
terly  by  Dr.  Frank  James  Price, 
director  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

In  a  year  of  record  enroll¬ 
ments  in  journalism  studies,  the 
University  of  Missouri  takes  the 
lead  with  523  junior,  senior  and 
grraduate  students.  Missouri  also 
outranks  other  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  in  graduate  enroll¬ 
ment  with  144. 

Dr.  Price’s  study  covers  47 
schools  accredited  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  and  72  other  schools. 
Together  they  have  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  19,229  students  in¬ 
cluding  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores.  Dr.  Price  says  this  is  an 
increase  of  21.5  percent  com¬ 
pared  with  1964. 

The  undergraduate  enrollment 
by  sequences  of  the  379  students 
in  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Missouri  in  the  fall  of  1965-66 
semester  is  as  follows:  Adver¬ 
tising,  127;  News-Editorial,  91; 
Magazine,  57 ;  Radio-tv,  65 ; 
Photography,  9;  Newspaper 
Publishing,  5 ;  Agricultural 
Journalism,  7;  Home  Economics 
Journalism,  8;  and  undecided  or 
unindicated,  10. 

Dr.  Price  lists  25  schools  with 
the  largest  junior,  senior  and 
gfraduate  enrollments  as  follow's: 

Missouri,  523;  Michigan  State, 
451;  Illinois,  361;  Florida,  342; 
Georgia,  324;  Northwestern, 
307;  Minnesota,  285;  University 
of  Washington,  259;  Wisconsin, 
245;  Ohio,  240;  Oklahoma,  224; 
San  Jose  State,  207;  Oregon, 
195;  Penn  State,  185;  Southern 
Illinois.  184;  Texas,  176;  Syra¬ 
cuse,  171;  Brigham  Young,  165; 
Marquette  and  Ohio  State,  163 
each;  Iowa,  160;  Boston,  149; 
Kansas,  138;  Indiana,  132;  and 
Louisiana  State,  129. 

Graduate  degrees  are  offered 
in  50  schools,  but  86.6  percent 
of  the  graduate  enrollment  is 
concentrated  on  25  campuses : 

Missouri,  144;  Illinois,  128; 
Minnesota,  118;  Wisconsin,  107; 
Syracuse,  101 ;  Northwestern, 
95;  Columbia,  89;  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois,  75;  Marquette,  Ohio  State, 
and  Stanford,  68  each;  Iowa, 
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65;  Washington,  64;  Michigan 
State,  56;  American,  53;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  52;  Indiana,  49;  Boston, 
Penn  State  and  Texas,  35  each; 
Oregon,  33;  Ohio,  32;  Louisiana 
State  and  Michigan,  31  each; 
and  Oklahoma,  27. 

• 

Duquesne  Delays 
J- Course  Change 

PlTTSBl'RGH 

Duquesne  University  has  de¬ 
cided  to  back  off,  for  the  time 
being,  from  its  decision  to  sweep 
away  most  of  its  journalism 
courses  in  September. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  said  the  decision  would 
work  too  great  a  hardship  on 
many  of  the  92  students  cur¬ 
rently  enrolled. 

To  help  them.  Father  Lauritis 
said,  the  journalism  program 
will  be  retained  as  it  is  until  the 
present  students  are  graduated. 

Freshmen  coming  into  the 
school  in  the  fall,  he  said,  will  be 
the  first  to  begin  a  program  that 
will  focus  on  “a  broad  under¬ 
standing  of  modern  communica¬ 
tions”  and  cut  the  technical 
J-courses  from  33  to  10. 

The  decision  to  delay  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  new  program, 
he  said,  resulted  from  the  howl 
by  students  and  alumni. 

“We  were  not  prepared  for 
the  vehemence  of  the  reaction,” 
Father  Lauritis  said.  Students 
complained  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  complete  the  program 
they  had  started.  Alumni  com¬ 
plained  that  their  field  requires 
the  technical  training. 

• 

Awards  to  Students 

Four  graduate  students  in 
journalism  have  been  named  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  Clapp  and  Poliak 
Foundation  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  awards  total  $4,500. 
Those  named  were:  Wolf  D. 
Metzgar  of  Rochester,  Michigan; 
Robert  Rosenblatt  of  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.;  Gregory  A.  Schirmer  of 
Freeport,  Illinois;  and  Bemie 
D.  Shellum  of  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota.  They  are  taking  special 
studies  for  business  reporting. 
• 

In  Newsprint  Sales 

The  Wright  Company  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Domtar  Pulp  &  Paper 
Inc.  announces  the  appointment 
of  Paul  D.  Eberhart  as  Mid- 
West  newsprint  sales  repre¬ 
sentative.  He  is  a  fonner  pro¬ 
duction  engineer  for  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company  and 
has  been  employed  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP- . 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Lost  Articles 


Mara  Thomas  Keevil,  editor  of  the  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot,  published  at  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  objects  to  dropping 
the  definite  article  before  city  council  or  council  in  general 
as  in  “City  Council  awarded  a  contract  today  to  the 
XYZ  Co.”  He  speculates  that  this  is  pretty  much  a 
California  idiosyncrasy,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree. 

In  my  lexicon,  city  (or  any  other)  council  takes  the, 
and  so  does  school  board.  No  rule  will  help  us  here, 
however;  it  is  a  matter  of  idiom.  George  O.  Curme 
comments  in  Syntax,  “Whenever  the  idea  of  individuality 
or  singleness  in  kind  is  strong,  we  today  prefer  the 
form  without  the  article:  January,  heaven,  hell,  etc. 
But  the  development  here  is  quite  uneven:  God,  but 
the  Lord,  the  devil;  Parliament,  Congress,  but  often  the 
Congress,  especially  in  the  language  of  congressmen, 
senators,  etc. ;  dropsy,  but  the  measles  or  simple  measles ; 
Mars  (planet),  but  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  Hudson, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Genesis,  but  the  Bible.” 

The  closest  analogy  in  this  list  to  (the)  city  council 
is  (the)  Congress.  In  a  discussion  of  (the)  Congress 
some  years  ago  I  quoted  Edward  S.  Corwin  as  com¬ 
menting  in  The  President,  Office  and  Powers,  that  the 
Constitution  says  the  Congress  26  times  and  Congress 
only  five  times.  He  considers  the  Congress  an  archaic 
form  that  has  been  pretentiously  revived  in  some 
quarters. 

It  is  noticeable,  at  any  rate,  that  Presidents  cere¬ 
moniously  say  the  Congress,  but  the  man  in  the  street 
and  his  newspapers  say  simply  Congress.  There  is 
nothing  here  to  help  us  with  (the)  city  council;  idiom 
requires  the  in  one  instance  and  drops  it  in  the  other. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  never  heard  anyone  say 
council  rather  than  the  council  in  speaking,  and  thus 
am  inclined  to  conclude  that  omission  of  the  definite 
article  in  writing  is  a  journalistic  mannerism. 

The  best  test  the  writer  can  apply  in  a  case  like  this 
is,  perhaps,  to  ask  himself  how  he  speaks  the  expression. 
Speech  is  a  great  conserver  of  idiom,  and  when  we 
flout  idiom  in  writing  we  are  causing  the  reader  to 
hesitate  or  stumble. 

I  suspect  that  omission  of  the  article  from  council 
is  an  offshoot  of  the  absurd  practice  of  omitting  it 
from  the  beginning  of  a  lead,  on  the  theory  that  it 
does  not  convey  anything  important  enough  to  justify 
such  a  conspicuous  position.  I  have  discussed  this 
nonsense  before;  if  an  article  has  been  omitted  from  a 
place  where  the  reader  senses  it  is  necessary,  he 
mentally  supplies  it,  and  his  progress  is  impeded  by 
having  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  true  that  articles  convey  nothing  to  the 
reader.  If  this  were  so,  they  would  be  dropped  in 
conversation,  especially  at  the  least  literate  level,  which 
hews  to  essentials.  The  particularizes  what  it  precedes; 
a  and  an  designate  one  of  a  class. 

A  certain  telegraphic  kind  of  meaning  can  be  put 
across  without  these  niceties,  but  not  the  sort  of 
meaning  that  is  most  readable  and  lucid. 

Does  it  really  speed  the  reader  on  his  way  to  leave 
an  article  off  the  beginning  of  a  sentence?  Surely  not 
if  he  pauses,  as  he  will,  to  wonder  what  happened  to  it, 
and  finds  himself  obliged  to  make  a  choice  between 
possible  shades  of  meaning. 
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Mike  is  a  professional  truck  driver.  He  knows  every  make  and  model  truck  from  100  yards  off,  and 
every  mile  of  road  on  his  run.  He’s  a  walking  truck  maintenance  manual  and  book  of  intercity 
highway  freight  regulations.  Mike  knows  a  great  deal  about  trucks.  But  here  are 
a  couple  of  facts  he  may  not  know.  Trucks  are  now  moving  even  more  intercity 
freight  than  rails.  Three  out  of  four  tons  of  everything  that  moves,  ride  at  least 
part  of  the  way  by  truck.  Mike  thinks  of  trucks  only  as  they  affect  his  personal 
daily  routine.  You  may  not  think  about  trucks  at  all.  Yet  most  of  the  things  you 
will  buy  next  week  are  on  their  way  —  by  truck  —  right  now! 


INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  TRUCKING 
HARVESTER  INDUSTRY 


Slightly  South  of  the  Golden  Gate 


^anSttseMmury 


In  booming  Metro  San  Jose,  a  new  175,000 
square  foot.one-story,  fully  air-conditioned  plant 
and  office  is  rising.  Custom-design  by  Lockwood- 
Greene  is  aimed  at  producing  ideal  product  flow 
through  optimum  grouping  of  departments. 
Press  originally  will  be  a  24-unit  Goss.  Located 
on  a  handsomely  landscaped  40-acre  site,  park¬ 
ing  will  be  provided  for  500  cars. 


San  Jose 


LOCKWOOD 
GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  02116,  316  Stuart  Street 
NEW  YORK  10017,  200  Park  A^ertue  Pan  Am  Building 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.  29301,  Montgomery  Building 


CATV  News 
Scope  Grows 

Seattle,  Wash. 

The  potential  of  CATV— com¬ 
munity  antenna  television — was 
indicated  here  when  William 
McFarland,  Associated  Press, 
reported  the  AP-alRliated  Press 
Association  Inc.,  already  has  or¬ 
ders  for  10  “news  channel”  units 
in  Washington  State. 

His  report  was  made  during 
a  panel  discussion  of  CATV  at 
convention  sessions  here  of  the 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington. 

Homer  Bergren,  operator  of 
West  Coast  CATV  systems,  said 
this  medium  is  not  inclined  to 
compete  with  other  entertain¬ 
ment  and  news  media.  His  or¬ 
ganization  has  always  worked 
closely  with  local  newspaper, 
broadcasting  or  theater  opera¬ 
tors,  he  said. 

Allied  reelected  Ben  H.  Sefrit, 
general  manager,  Bellingham 
Herald,  as  president.  Gilbert 
K  a  y  n  o  r,  co-publisher,  Moses 
Lake  Columbia  Basin  HeraM, 
was  renamed  vicepresident. 

Donald  Campbell,  Vancouver 
Columbian;  Glenn  Lee,  Pasco 
Tri-City  Herald  and  Howard 
Kelsey,  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  were  elected  trustees. 

Raymond  L.  Bachman,  vet¬ 
eran  Vancouver  Columbian  edi¬ 
tor,  and  John  J.  Callaghan,  long 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  Seat¬ 
tle  P-I,  were  presented  with 
honorary  life  memberships.  Both 
retired  during  1965. 

Imaginative  editors  are  scarce 
because  there  is  so  little  editing 
to  be  done,  especially  in  subordi¬ 
nate  posts,  according  to  Fendall 
W.  Yerxa,  of  the  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Commu¬ 
nications. 

Pre-editing  in  press  associa¬ 
tion  offices,  the  straitjackets  of 
convention  and  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  reader  surveys  leave 
no  room  for  subordinate  editors 
to  exercise  initiative,  ingenuity 
and  professional  skill,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“They  don’t  want  dull  jobs, 
you  get  along  without  them  be¬ 
cause  you  are  not  able  to  get 
them  and  you  are  not  satisfied,” 
he  told  members  of  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers. 

• 

Buys  Part  Interest 

Belen,  N.  M. 

Howard  Barman,  who  recently 
sold  the  Belen  (N.  M.)  News- 
Bulletin  to  James  Barber,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Grants  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Beacon,  has  purchased  a  part 
interest  in  three  Tulare  County, 
Calif.,  weeklies — the  Exeter  Sun, 
Woodville  Echo,  and  Farmers- 
ville  News-Herald. 
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CATV  News  Channel 
Service  Begins  in  Iowa 

Fort  Madiso.n,  Iowa 
The  First  News  Channel  oper¬ 
ation  in  community  antenna  tele¬ 
vision  began  here  Jan.  19  to 
1,300  subscribers  on  the  Abel 
Cabel  System. 

News  Channel,  developed  by 
Telemation  Inc.  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  scans  the  broadcast 
news  wire  of  the  Associated 
Press. 


UPI  News  Service 
On  CATV  Channels  1 

United  Press  International 
and  Viking  Industries,  Hoboken, 

N.  J.,  have  agreed  to  produce  a 
news  service  for  use  by  CATV 
(community  antenna  television) 
systems.  It  will  be  called  Video 
News  Service. 

UPI  will  provide  its  news  re¬ 
port.  Viking  will  provide  cam¬ 
era  and  logic  equipment  to  per¬ 
mit  automatic  scanning  of  copy 
and  transmission  to  home  tv 
screens. 

Wayne  Sargent,  UPI  general 
sales  manager,  said  sales  and 
marketing  of  Video  News  Serv¬ 
ice  will  be  handled  by  Viking. 

Robert  Baum,  vicepresident  of 
Viking,  said  the  camera  and 
logqc  equipment  will  permit 
scanning  of  UPI  news  copy  at  , 
its  regular  60  words  per  min¬ 
ute  speed.  News  copy  previously 
transmitted  may  be  retrieved 
and  can  be  scanned  at  120  words 
per  minute. 

“Optional  equipment,”  Mr. 
Baum  said,  “Will  permit  CATV 
systems  to  run  locally-produced 
news  over  the  same  news  chan¬ 
nel  using  the  same  UPI  printer 
machine.  This  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  local  announcements  from 
schools  or  city  officials  permits 
the  CATV  system  to  operate  as 
a  community  service.” 

• 

New  Title  for  Gandar 
On  Rand  Daily  Mail 

Johannesburg 

The  Rand  Daily  Mail  has  ele¬ 
vated  its  controversial  editor, 
Law'rence  Gandar,  to  the  title 
of  editor-in-chief  and  named 
Raymond  Louw'  as  acting  editor. 
Mr.  Louw  has  been  news  editor. 

Mr.  Gandar,  a  critic  of  South 
Africa’s  racial  segregation  poli¬ 
cy,  caused  the  Mail  to  become 
involved  in  litigation  because 
of  the  publication  of  articles  ex¬ 
posing  alleged  brutality  in  pris¬ 
ons. 

According  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Gandar’s  new  ap¬ 
pointment,  he  w’ill  continue  to 
be  responsible  for  expressing 
the  editorial  policy  of  the  pa¬ 
per. 
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Every  day  somebody  new  discovers  Sales  Man¬ 
agement’s  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  But  the 
men  who  count— the  sales/ marketing  execu¬ 
tives  who  make  the  decisions  on  your  market 
and  your  medium*,  have  been  using  it  for  years 
(our  little  friend  above  hasn’t  even  begun  to  dis¬ 
cover  all  the  Survey  holds).  Tell  the  full  story  of 
your  medium  and  your  market  to  the  men  who 


count— when  it  counts.  Reach  the  marketing 
decision  maker  in  Sales  Management’s  Survey 
of  Buying  Power.  Positions  adjacent  to  county- 
city  statistical  data  close  February  21;  metro 
area  and  other  sections  close  March  20. 

*Erdos  &  Morgan,  Inc.  study  of  Sales  Management's  Primary 
Subscribers,  1965;  81.2%  report  that  selecting  specific 
advertising  media  and  66.5%  report  that  selecting  test  mar¬ 
kets  is  within  their  sphere  of  influence. 


Surveyor 
Buying  Power 

Sales  Management 

the  magazine  of  marketing 

A  Bill  Brothers  Publication 
630  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..N.Y.10017 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

New  Front  Page  Needs 
Clarity  and  Courage 

By  Ray  Erwin 


THE  NEW  FRONT  PAGE.  By  John 
Hohenbei'c.  Columbia  University 
Press.  362  patres.  Illustrated.  Jan. 
24.  $7.95. 

Journalism’s  dynamic  role  in 
helping  shape  a  fabulous  new 
age  in  America  is  recounted  in 
“The  New  Front  Page”  by  one 
of  the  most  influential  journal¬ 
ists  of  this  new  age,  Prof.  John 
Hohenberg.  Publication  of  this 
important  new  work  significant¬ 
ly  coincides  with  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  year  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes. 

Times  Change 

Prof.  Hohenberg  contributes 
an  introduction  and  10  essays 
on  the  journalism  of  today  and 
uses  outstanding  examples  of 
modern  journalism  to  illustrate 
the  dramatic  change  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  history  as  it  is  reflected 
on  the  front  page  of  the  daily 
newspaper. 

“Its  news  would  scarcely  be 
comprehensible  to  the  readers 
of  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  day,  only 
a  little  more  than  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  ago,”  he  writes. 

Each  section  of  the  book  deals 
with  current  realities;  the  civil 
rights  struggle,  the  fight  against 
ever  more  powerful  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  criminals,  the  new  personal 
journalism,  the  work  of  investi¬ 
gatory  reporters  at  all  levels 
of  an  expanding  society,  the 
crusades  in  new  areas  of  pub¬ 
lic  serN’ice,  the  creation  of  more 
specialists  for  the  Space  Age, 
and  the  state  of  journalism  it¬ 
self. 

Readers’  attention  is  riveted 
on  the  journalist  in  his  many 
guises :  reporter,  investigator, 
commentator,  skilled  specialist, 
public-spirited  editor,  crusading 
publisher. 

70  Contributors 

The  70  contributors,  many  of 
w’hom  are  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 


Washington,  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  abroad.  He  is  now 
professor  of  journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Advisory  Board  on 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes.  His  book, 
“Foreign  Correspondence:  The 
Great  Reporters  and  Their 
Times,”  published  in  1964,  won 
the  prize  for  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  in  journalism  research  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  jour¬ 
nalism  society. 

He  also  is  the  author  of  the 
w'idely  used  textbook,  “The  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalist,”  and  was 
editor  and  commentator  of  “The 
Pulitzer  Prize  Story.”  In  1964- 
65.  he  was  a  research  fellow  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions. 

Information  Explosion 

An  information  explosion  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  man¬ 
kind  imposes  upon  the  journal¬ 
ist  new  demands  for  depth  and 
breadth,  for  perception  and 
penetration,  for  dear  thinking 
and  clear  writing.  This  new  and 
fearful  responsibility  is  suc¬ 
cinctly  set  forth  by  Prof.  Ho¬ 
henberg  in  his  introduction: 

“Today  there  is  a  new  front 
page.  Its  headlines  cast  long, 
bleak  shadows  in  an  age  of 
desperation  when  man  has  found 
the  means  to  destroy  himself 
and  all  the  world  about  him.  .  .  . 

“The  news  of  the  new'  front 
page  puts  an  enormous  burden 
on  editor,  reporter,  writer,  and 
reader  alike,  a  strain  that  can 
scarcely  be  lessened  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  electronic  me¬ 
dia  that  Pulitzer  knew’  only  as 
code  signals  that  crackled 
through  a  rotary  spark  gap 
aboard  his  yacht.  For  today  the 
new’s  is  of  harnessing  of  the 
atom,  w’hether  it  is  used  for  war 
or  for  peace;  of  the  conquest  of 
space  and  soon,  perhaps,  of  time 


John  Hohenberg 


doctrine  of  a  free  society,  as 
represented  in  the  American 
dream,  and  the  closed  Commu¬ 
nist  societies  of  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  and  China;  of  bringing  that 
dream  to  realization  at  long 
last  for  the  American  Negro, 
who  rightfully  demands  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  birthright  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 

Pressing  Problems 

“There  is  more  to  that  new 
front  page:  the  dilemma  of  how 
to  provide  for  tens  of  millions 
of  people  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  and  still 
meet  the  more  pressing  needs 
of  millions  of  underprivileged 
Americans;  the  imperative  ne¬ 
cessity  for  better  education,  bet¬ 
ter  housing,  better  highways, 
better  facilities  for  health;  the 
connuest  of  disease  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  benefits  of  im¬ 
proved  medical  care  to  those 
w’ho  are  most  in  need  of  it  and 
least  able  to  afford  it;  the  ur¬ 
gent  i*equirement  for  more  mod¬ 
em  government,  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  safeguard  against  crime 
and  other  breaks  in  the  social 
fabric,  a  wiser  accommodation 
in  an  industrial  society  to  the 
coming  of  an  automated  work 
force.” 

Whew!  That’s  an  august  and 
aw’esome  assignment  for  poor 
reporters  and  editors  who  must 
w’rite,  edit  and  makeup  “The 
New  Front  Page.”  It’s  perfect¬ 
ly  true,  though,  that  these  de¬ 
velopments  and  problems  are 
arising  rapidly  and  must  be 
dealt  with  realistically,  courage- 


Each  subject  area  in  the  book 
receives  special  treatment  by 
the  author  and  each  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  brilliant  examples 
of  modem  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy,  culled  from  the  files  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes  as  well  as 
an  exhaustive  examination  of 
newspapers  from  all  parts  of 
the  nation.  The  result  is  a  glit¬ 
tering  panorama  of  America  in 
change. 

The  journalist’s  successes  and 
failures  are  recorded  here  with 
sympathy  and  honesty  along 
w’ith  a  candid  appraisal  of  how 
w’ell  he  is  fulfilling  the  trust 
that  is  reposed  in  him. 
Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^  . . . . 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

Leslie  Gould,  whose  financial 
new's  column  in  the  New  York 
Jotimal- American  is  syndicated 
in  35  other  newspapers,  is  the 
author  of  a  book  about  the 
stock  market.  It  is  “The  Manip¬ 
ulators.”  (McKay.  April.  $4.95). 
Another  book  about  the  stock 
market  will  be  a  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Making  Profits  in  the 
Stock  Market”  (World.  March.) 
by  Jacob  0.  Kamm,  a  director 
of  many  corporations  and  writer 
of  a  weekly  column,  “Econo¬ 
mist’s  View,”  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 

William  McSweeney,  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Record  American,  is  the  author 
of  “Go  Up  For  Glory”  (Coward- 
McCann.  March  14),  a  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Bill  Russell,  star  of  the 
Boston  Celtics  basketball  team. 

Tom  Fox,  sports  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily 
News,  is  co-author  with  Minne¬ 
sota  Fats,  professional  pool 
player,  of  “The  Bank  Shot  and 
Other  Great  Robberies”  (World. 
June.  224  pages.  Illustrated. 
$5.95). 

The  role  of  mass  media  in 
different  areas  of  the  world  and 
major  propaganda  activities  of 
the  U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R.  are 
recounted  in  “International  Po¬ 
litical  Communications”  (By  W. 
Phillips  Davison.  Frederick  A. 
Praeger,  Publisher.  404  pages. 


ners,  include  Hanson  Baldwin, 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  Marquis  W. 
Childs,  Walter  Lippmann,  Bill 
Mauldin,  Ralnh  McGill.  James 
Reston,  Jimmy  Breslin,  Art 
Buchwald,  Merriman  Smith, 
Robert  S.  Bird,  Paul  Miller, 
Homer  Bigart,  Keyes  Beech, 
Harrison  Salisbury,  Alton  B. 
Blakeslee  and  similar  new’spa- 
per  greats. 

The  author’s  authority  was 
acquired  in  25  years’  newspa¬ 
per  experience  in  New  York, 
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itself;  of  an  era  when  an  astro¬ 
naut  in  his  space  cansule  can 
cross  the  nation  in  10  minutes 
and  orbit  the  earth  in  less  time 
than  it  took  Curtiss  to  fly  from 
Albany  to  New’  York  City;  w’hen 
Americans  and  Russians  are 
racing  for  the  moon. 

“Then,  too,  on  the  new’  front 
page  is  new’s  of  fifty  billions  a 
year  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  not  of  a  single 
million  for  peace;  of  a  sorely 
divided  world  tom  betw’een  the 


ously  and  understandably  if 
journalists  are  to  fulfill  their 
missionary  mission  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  education  and  enter¬ 
tainment  in  a  danger-beset, 
storm-w’racked  era. 

Insight  Needed 

“The  New’  Front  Page”  de¬ 
mands  moral  and  spiritual  cour¬ 
age  as  W’ell  as  keen  insight  and 
scholarly  study  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  practitioners  who  are 
its  creators. 


$7.50).  The  author  is  visiting 
professor  of  sociology  and  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  Russell  Sage 
program  in  journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  author  believes 
Communists  have  made  a  more 
astute  use  of  ideas  than  we 
have.  Listening  is  as  important 
as  speaking,  he  writes.  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  contributions  to  worldwide 
communications  are  studied  and 
methods  of  improving  the  in¬ 
formation  program  are  sug¬ 
gested. 
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Republic  anticipates  needs 


of  drasticaliy  new 
mass  transportation  systems— 


with  modern  steels 


Radically  faster  public  transportation  systems  are 
among  the  most  urgent  needs  of  American  society. 
Present  methods  of  intercity  and  suburban  transpor¬ 
tation,  public  and  private,  are  seriously  inadequate. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  almost  continuous  metropolitan 
areas,  in  several  areas  throughout  the  country,  are 
rapidly  building  into  grand-scale  traffic  jams. 

To  speed  up  the  massive  traffic  flow  through  the 
modem  megalopolis,  several  leading  American  indus¬ 
tries  are  developing  a  variety  of  fantastically  high¬ 
speed  special  systems  for  the  future  —  on  the  ground, 
above  the  ground,  and  underground  ...  on  rails,  cush¬ 
ions  of  air,  and  even  in  pneumatic  tubes. 

The  modern  technology  and  materials  needed  to 
build  these  systems  are  already  available  —  including 
the  lighter  weight,  higher  strength  steels  developed  by 
Republic  Steel.  One  dramatic  example  of  the  high¬ 
speed  mass  transportation  of  the  near  future  is  a 


This  STEELMARK  of  the  American  Steel  Industry 
on  a  product  assures  you  it  Is  made  of  modern, 
}  versatile,  economical  Steel.  Look  for  it  on  the 
products  you  buy.Put  it  on  the  products  you  sell. 


supertrain  proposed  by  The  Budd  Company.  These 
lightweight,  streamlined  cars,  depending  on  such 
steels  for  their  structural  strength,  will  ride  complete¬ 
ly  on  rubber  and  air,  with  a  top  speed  of  160  mph. 

Republic  Steel  research  and  production  capabilities 
continue  to  pioneer  the  long  reach  of  steel  into  new 
and  vital  uses,  anticipating  needs  of  the  future.  How¬ 
ever,  the  expenditures  on  facilities  for  modem  research 
and  new  products  can  only  be  made  when  adequate 
profits  are  available.  Unfortunately,  in  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  profits  are  far  below  those  of  most  other  industries. 
Our  ability  to  continue  to  serve  the  nation  in  the 
future  as  we  have  in  the  past  will  depend,  in  a  large 
degree,  on  the  adequacy  of  our  profits. 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CORPORATION 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44101 
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PROMOTION 

Servicemen  Greeted 
With  ‘Open  Letter’  Ad 

By  George  Wilt 


When  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal  decided  to  send 
reporter-photographer  team  of 
William  P.  Frank  and  Bill  Snead 
to  Viet  Nam,  it  also  made  up  its 
mind  to  do  it  right. 

A  promotion-community  rela¬ 
tions  project  was  planned  to 
back  up  the  news  assignment, 
and  make  it  more  meaningful  to 
News-Journal  readers  and  their 
families. 

The  assignment  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  front-page  news 
story  on  Monday,  January  10, 
telling  that  the  team  would  re¬ 
port  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  military 
personnel  from  Delaware  and 
adjoining  states  in  the  News- 
Journal  circulation  area.  The 
story  also  asked  readers  for 
help  in  contacting  servicemen, 
by  having  them  provide  names, 
serial  numbers  and  most  recent 
address  of  relatives. 

By  noon  on  Tuesday,  the 
News-Journal  had  220  names, 
and  350  by  Wednesday.  The 
news  team  was  scheduled  to  take 
off  on  Thursday. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  Omer  J.  Shively 
asked  himself,  “Why  not  pro¬ 
duce  something  tangible  by 
way  of  support  which  our  two 
men  could  take  with  them  to 
Viet  Nam?” 

The  quickest  and  easiest  solu¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  an  in-paper 
advertisement.  A  page  layout 
was  prepared,  copy  written  and 
approval  received  from  presi¬ 
dent  Charles  Lee  Reese  Jr.  and 
news  department  executives. 

Phone  calls  were  made  to 
members  of  the  Delaware  dele¬ 
gation  in  Congress  and  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Charles  L.  Terry  Jr. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagriarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  lOlh  .  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 
SAN  fRANCiSCO.  220  Aflont<|omerv 
ATIANTA  34  Pc«(h1reiv  N  E 
CHICAGO  t75  W  Jotkson 
NEW  YORK  tit  John 


By  Tuesday  evening,  Shively 
had  statements  from  Governor 
Terry,  Senators  John  J. 
Williams  and  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
and  Congressman  Harris  B. 
McDow'ell  Jr.  An  “Open  Letter” 
over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Reese, 
president  of  the  Wilmington 
Newspapers  completed  the  page, 
along  writh  the  story  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  assignment  of  the 
news  team. 

The  promotion  ad  appeared  in 
Wednesday  editions  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  and  Evening  Journal. 
Fifty  tearsheets  were  provided 
to  Frank  and  Snead  to  take  with 
them  to  Saigon. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  a 
decision  was  made  to  send  each 
of  the  area  servicemen  a  copy  of 
the  complete  new’spaper  contain¬ 
ing  the  promotion  page.  The 
Morning  New^s  was  replated  with 
the  “Open  Letter”  page  moved  to 
page  one,  the  front  page  moved 
back  to  page  two,  and  the  second 
page  back  in  the  original  ad 
spot.  Secure  single  w^raps  were 
prepared,  with  labels  carrying 
the  names,  serial  numbers  and 
addresses  of  the  350  soldiers, 
sailors  and  airmen. 

A  page  one  box  the  next 
offered  to  send  tearsheets  to 
anyone  who  had  not  sent  in  the 
name  and  address  of  a  relative 
serving  in  the  war  zone. 

Here’s  a  part  of  the  copy  of 
the  “Open  Letter”  from  Charles 
Lee  Reese  Jr.,  appearing  in  the 
in-paper  ad : 

“To  Our  Fighting  Men  in 
Viet  Nam: 

“You’ve  probably  heard  some 
disturbing  news  about  public 
reaction  to  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
.  .  .  about  “peace”  marches, 
young  men  tearing  up  their 
draft  cards,  protest  picketing  by 
university  students  and  others. 
These  activities  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  very  small  minority. 


NEWSPAPER 
BINGO! 

A  sure-fire  triple-barrelled 
promotion  I  Everybody  gets 
into  the  acti  .  .  .  Reader, 
Advertiser  and  Newspaperl 
Learn  how  your  paper  can 
cash-in  on  one  of  the  most 
lucrative,  self-liquidating 
promotions  ever  devised  for 
weekly  or  daily  newspapers. 

IWRITEI 

JAY  KASHUK  ASSOCIATES 

924  Uacola  Rood  Moll 
Miami  Beach,  Horida  33139 


I  thought  you  might  appreciate 
hearing  what  it’s  really  like  here 
at  home. 

“The  vast  majority  of  citizens 
here  are  aware  of  our  commit¬ 
ments  in  Viet  Nam,  indeed  in  all 
of  southeast  Asia.  They  support 
our  position  and  the  troops  in 
the  field  responsible  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  nation’s  policies. 

*  «  « 

“We  in  Delaware,  honor  our 
commitment  in  Viet  Nam.  We 
honor  those  who  serve  there. 
More  than  that,  we  support  you 
in  your  effort  to  assure  a  just 
and  lasting  opportunity  for  self- 
determination  in  the  government 
of  that  land.  We  respect  you  for 
the  sacrifice,  the  loneliness,  the 
ugliness  and  the  monotony  you 
endure  and  the  patience  and 
courage  you  display  daily  in  the 
face  of  a  dirty  war. 

“We  hope  that  Bill  Frank  and 
Bill  Snead,  the  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  team  which  has  volun¬ 
teered  to  visit  you  in  Viet  Nam, 
will  succeed  in  capturing  for  our 
large  reading  audience  your  im¬ 
pressions  of  this  war.  We  hope 
too  that  their  very  presence  will 
assure  you  of  the  support  of  all 
Delawareans  and  the  esteem  in 
which  you  are  held. 

“We  are  in  your  debt.” 

“Whether  this  will  have  any 
beneficial  or  morale-building  ef¬ 
fect  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
we’ve  done  it,  and  we’re  glad,” 
Shively  said.  “And  we  hope  that 
other  newspapers  fortunate 
enough  to  have  staff  members 
going  to  the  war  zone  will  make 
some  similar  effort.  We  believe 
it’s  something  at  least,  which 
may  help  demonstrate  the  inter¬ 
est  and  loyalty  and  support  of 
most  Americans.” 

*  *  * 

RICHMONDATA  —  A  bro¬ 
chure  distributed  by  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-  Dispa  tch  and 
News  Leader  includes  maps  and 
tables  of  the  four  Virginia  mar¬ 
kets  responsible  for  three-fifths 
of  the  state’s  buying  power  and 
population;  a  map  showing 
coverage  by  county  of  Richmond 
Newspapers  for  40  counties; 
estimate  sales  by  retail  food 
chains  for  the  area;  ranking 
table  of  major  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  areas,  showing  sales  figures ; 
and  average  audience  per  station 
in  metro  Richmond  for  radio 
and  television,  on  an  hourly 
basis. 

*  *  * 

JAPAN  —  The  Washington 
Post  announces  an  International 
Supplement,  “Japan/1966”  to  be 
published  May  26,  with  a  red, 

tan  and  black  brochure  listing 

theme,  contents,  purpose,  audi¬ 
ence  and  readership.  A  selection 
of  photographs  of  Japan  are 
included. 

*  *  * 

RESULTS — “It  made  execu¬ 


tives  stop,  look,  and  respond,” 
said  a  two-fold  mailing  piece 
from  the  New  York  Times 
quoting  a  testimonial  letter  from 
the  Camden  County  (N.  J.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  following 
publication  of  a  special  Sunday 
roto  advertising  section.  The 
section  was  titled,  “Pete  Martin 
Discovers  America  in  Camden 
County,  N.  J.” 

*  *  * 

HOUSE  ADS — The  Hagers¬ 
town  (Md.)  Herald-Mail  i&  run¬ 
ning  a  series  of  in-paper  adver¬ 
tisements  featuring  members  of 
the  news  staff,  and  photographed 
with  the  people  they  normally 
interview  or  talk  to  on  their 
regular  beats.  Promotion  man¬ 
ager  Wayne  Powell  points  out 
that  the  important  local  officials 
like  to  see  their  pictures  in  the 
ads,  and  the  reporters’  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  community  is  ex¬ 
plained  to  readers.  More  than  18 
weekly  ads  have  run,  and  the 
series  will  continue  running 
periodically,  covering  changes 
in  staff  and  public  officials. 

*  *  * 

SUPERMARKET  STUDY— 
The  newspaper  reading  habits 
of  2,949,000  supermarket  shop¬ 
pers  in  the  five  New  York  City 
boroughs  and  in  six  adjoining 
suburban  counties  are  reported 
in  a  new  study  made  for  the  New 
York  Times  by  Audits  &  Surveys 
Co.,  Inc. 

Shoppers  were  counted  and 
interviewed  at  100  supermar¬ 
kets,  each  with  annual  sales 
over  $300,000.  From  2,349  inter¬ 
views,  information  gathered  in 
the  survey  provides  complete 
coverage  and  cost  tables.  They 
show  all  weekday  two-paper, 
three-paper  and  four-paper  com¬ 
binations  of  New  York  City 
newspapers  available  to  grocery 
advertisers,  as  well  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shoppers  reached  by  each 
combination  and  the  cost  of  each 
combination. 

The  survey  is  the  basis  of  a 
12-minute  slide  presentation  and 
a  16-page  booklet,  “The  word 
from  2,949,000  New  Yorkers,” 
which  is  being  mailed  to  agency 
and  grocery  advertiser  execu¬ 
tives.  Requests  for  showings  of 
the  presentation  or  for  copies 
of  the  booklet  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Joseph  B.  Wagner, 
national  advertising  manager, 
the  New  York  Times. 

• 

Newsletter  for  GIs 

Akron,  Ohio 

Seventeen  hundred  Akron 
area  servicemen  and  women  and 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  get 
the  news  of  the  home  town  every 
two  weeks  in  a  Beacon  Journal 
newsletter.  It  is  edited  by  the 
news  department,  printed  in  the 
newspaper’s  multilith  depart¬ 
ment,  folded  and  addressed  by 
the  circulation  department. 
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Newsprint  Here*s  the  key  to  your  1966 
Record  Fits  newspaper  marketing  problems . . . 

^56  Forecast  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


U.  s.  newsprint  consumption  1 
set  a  new  record  of  8,459,948  | 
tons  in  1965,  an  increase  of  j 
5.2%  over  the  previous  record  ! 
set  in  1964. 

The  1965  record  was  fore-  j 
cast  with  pin-point  accuracy  in  ^ 
1956  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  W. : 
Boyce,  consultant  to  the  Ameri- 1 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  j 
sociation. 

In  his  ANPA  study  “News¬ 
print  —  A  Forward  Look  to 
1965”  Dr.  Boyce  projected  1965 
newsprint  demand  at  8.6  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  Had  there  been  no 
strikes  against  newspapers,  the 
newsprint  demand  in  1965 
would  have  reached  8,526,800 
tons,  less  than  1%  short  of  the 
projection  he  plotted  in  1956. 

Since  his  death  in  1960, 
ANPA  studies  of  newsprint  de¬ 
mand  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
Louis  T.  Stevenson  to  the  year 
1970  and  by  Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell : 
to  the  year  1975. 

Previous  newsprint  consump-  i 
tion  records  were  8,041,708  tons 
in  1964  and  7,547,123  tons  in 

1963. 

In  1965,  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  to  ANPA  consumed  6,387,- 
261  tons;  5.9%  over  the  6,031,- 
281  tons  used  in  1964;  and 
14.4%  more  than  the  5,584,871 
tons  used  in  1963.  The  ANPA 
reporting  newspapers  consumed 
75.6%  of  total  estimated  U.  S. 
newsprint  consumption  in  1965. 
Tliey  had  consumed  75%  of  the  | 
total  in  1964  and  74%  of  the 
total  in  1963. 

The  average  stocks  of  news¬ 
print  for  daily  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  to  the  ANPA  at  the 
end  of  December  were  25  days’ 
supply  on  hand  and  6  days’  sup¬ 
ply  in  transit.  There  were  23 
days’  supply  on  hand  and  6 
days’  supply  in  transit  at  end 
of  November  1965;  29  days’ 
supply  on  hand  and  5  days’  sup¬ 
ply  in  transit  at  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1964;  and  27  days’  supply 
on  hand  and  5  days’  supply  in 
transit  at  end  of  December  1963. 

The  Newsprint  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  said  that  North  American 
production  of  9,899,407  tons 
during  1965  constituted  an  his- 1 
torical  high  and  was  336,850 
tons  or  3.5%  greater  than  in 

1964.  Output  of  United  States  ! 
mills  in  1966  totaled  2,179,697  i 
tons  and  was  81,603  tons  or ! 
3.6%  below  volume  in  1964, , 
mainly  due  to  strike-reduced  op¬ 
erations  of  three  mills.  Cana¬ 
dian  production  of  7,719,710  ' 
tons  exceeded  any  prior  year. 
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MARKET  GUIDE 
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•  More  than  1, 500  individual 
standard  market  surveys  of 
daily  newspaper  markets,  with 
data  on  location,  population, 
transporation,  utilities,  bank¬ 
ing,  retailing,  major  indus¬ 
tries,  payrolls  and  auto  regis¬ 
trations. 

•  Exclusive  E&P  tables  showing 
population,  income — latest 
U.S.  and  Candian  census  and 

1 966  E&P  estimates  for  Stand¬ 
ard  Metro  Areas,  counties, 
daily  newspaper  cities  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

•  Retail  sales  data  for  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  newspaper  cities, 
with  E&P  1 966  estimates  of 
sales  in  9  major  retail  classi¬ 
fications,  all  U.S.  and  Can¬ 
adian  markets,  plus  number  of 
outlets  in  each. 

•  Market  rankings  for  leading 
U.S.  cities,  counties.  Standard 
Metro  Areas  in  population, 
income,  retail  sales  and  food 
sales. 

•  Exclusive  Market  Guide  state 
maps  showing  Metro  Areas, 
counties  and  county  seats,  all 
daily  newspaper  markets. 

•  Complete  list  of  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas,  their  boundaries  and 
qualifications  as  defined  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
budget. 


Current,  Complete,  Accurate  Information 
—The  Key  To  I5CC  Daily  Newspaper  Markets 

The  41st  annual  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  is  a  one- 
volume  reference  library  which  meets  your  day- 
to-day  requirements  for  complete  data  on  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  important  markets  —  and  the  news¬ 
papers  that  reach  these  markets. 

The  MARKET  GUIDE  is  compact,  easy  to  use — 
a  single  source  for  all  you  need  to  know  about  1500 
markets  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  The  new  Guide 
marks  the  important  population  shifts  and  rapid 
growth  areas — radical  changes  in  selling  markets 
and  the  daily  newspapers  serving  these  markets. 

Don’t  rely  on  out-dated  information  for  vital  mar¬ 
keting  decisions  ...  be  sure  to  reserve  your  copies 
of  the  1966  MARKET  GUIDE  todciyl 

INDICATE  NUMBER  OF  COPIES  YOU  WISH 
AND  MAIL  THIS  ORDER  FORM  TODAY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Please  reserve . copies  of  the  1966  MARKET 

GUIDE  @  $10  per  copy.  Total  cost  of  $ . 

is  enclosed.* 

NAME . TITLE . 


COMPANY 

ADDRESS 
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CITY . STATE  .  . . 

*  We  will  pay  postage  on  pre-paid  orders! 


SYNDICATES 


Editorial  Cartoons 
Drawn  By  O’Connell 


By  Ray  Erwin 


A  light  and  lively  new  edi-  Mr.  O’Connell  with  infectious 
torial  cartoon  is  making  its  ap-  enthusiasm.  “The  feature  is  in- 
pearance  in  daily  newspapers  tended  to  afford  daily  newspa- 
for  the  first  time.  pers  a  fresh,  lively  editorial  car¬ 

toon  w’hich  gets  to  the  point 
with  a  light  touch.  Editors  can 
The  cartoon:  Current  edito-  sure  that  I  will  not  mix  acid 
rial  subjects.  with  my  ink.  But  I  will  tickle 

The  cartoonist:  Bob  O’Cor-  gome  pretty  serious  subjects 

with  my  No.  4  brush.” 

The  format:  Two-column  O’Connell  lives  in  Spring- 

panel;  maximum  of  five  car-  field,  Va.,  20  miles  from  Wash- 

toons  a  week.  ington,  with  his  wife  and  five 

The  release:  Immediate.  children. 

The  distributor:  O’Connell  ^  special  service  to  client 

Cartoon  Feature,  Box  161,  newspapers,  Mr.  O’Connell 
Springfield,  Va.  22150.  plans  to  draw  “local  issue”  car¬ 

toons  upon  request.  Editors 
T.  L  ,1  ...  must  submit  written  outlines 

Bob  0  Connell,  cartoonist,  localized  car- 

writer  and  public  relations  man,  announced  by  the 

works  in  Washington.  His  car-  syndicate. 


King  Comics  will  publish  only 
new  and  original  material, 
whereas  much  of  the  editorial 
content  of  comic  books  these 
days  is  actually  re-issue  from 
earlier  books.  By  going  to  six 
releases  per  year  KFS  is  in¬ 
creasing  the  frequency  of  these 
titles. 

King  Features  Syndicate  will  Two  of  the  titles,  “Blondie” 
launch  its  own  comic-book  pub-  and  “Beetle  Bailey,”  are  the 
lishing  operation  this  spring  world’s  two  top  comic  strips  in 
under  the  name  King  Comics.  terms  of  the  number  of  news- 
The  venture  starts  with  six  papers  carrying  them.  “Popeye” 
titles:  “Blondie”,  “Popeye”,  jg  reported  to  be  the  all-time 

“Beetle  Bailey”,  “The  Phantom”,  highest  earning  tv-cartoon  hero. 
“Flash  Gordon”  and  “Mandrake  King  Comics  will  use  a  dis- 
the  Magician”.  Each  will  be  tinctive  cover  design.  The  new 
published  six  times  a  year.  books  will  be  priced  at  12c  and 
Distribution  will  be  handled  25c.  Available  for  advertising 
by  International  Circulation  Dis-  will  be  three  inside  pages  as 
tributors,  a  division  of  Hearst  well  as  three  cover  pages. 
Magazines.  King  is  also  designing  a  new 

Frank  C.  McLearn,  president  comic-book  format  specifically 
of  King  Features,  said  the  King  for  premium  uses.  This  will  be 
Comics  operation  will  be  super-  unveiled  at  the  National  Prem- 
vised  by  John  H.  Wright,  direc-  jum  Buyers’  Exposition  in  Chi- 
tor  of  Special  Services.  cago  in  March.  Mr.  Wright  said 

King  had  heretofore  licensed  he  planned  to  add  other  titles— 
these  six  comic-strip  properties  including  original  properties— 
to  two  comic  book  publishers,  to  the  King  Comic  stable  as  soon 
During  1965,  King  allowed  these  as  the  first  six  titles  are  in 
licenses  to  lapse  because  it  in-  publication, 
tended  to  publish  its  own  comic  • 

books.  King  came  to  this  deci-  i  •  i  Aixii*  ••  „ 

Sion,  Mr.  Wright  said,  because  Turkish  Affiliation 
it  felt  the  market  for  comic  BRUSSELS 

books  was  expanding,  on  a  The  Union  of  Journalists  of 
world-wide  basis,  but  that  it  Turkey,  which  has  more  than 
could  not  adequately  exploit  this  800  members,  has  voted  to  afflli- 
potential  through  licensing  ar-  ate  with  the  International  Fed- 
rangements.  eration  of  Journalists. 
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King  Starts 
Publishing 
Comic  Books 


How 

do  these 
major 

newspapers 
&  magazines 
keep  their 
fashion  pages 
timely  and 
authoritative? 


^ranristp  (Z^ronidr 


iTuTHE  BOSTON  HERALD  ■ 


(purago 


The  Houston  PostiSw 


Inqmrrr 


They  all  subscribe  to  the  Fashion  News  Service  of 

tDomenisi  IDear  pail^ 

most  authoritative  source  of  women's  fashion  news 

WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  7  EAST  12  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10003 


SYNDICATES 

Safety  Is  Subject 
Of  David  O.  Alber 


A  weekly  column  titled  “Safe¬ 
ty  First!”  is  being  written  and 
syndicated  by  David  O.  Alber. 

Mr.  Alber  is  chairman  of  the 
Safety  Council  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.,  and  long  has  been  active 
in  matters  pertaining  to  traffic 
and  safety  in  general.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Citizens  Safe¬ 
ty  and  Traffic  Committee  of 
New  York  City.  He  is  president 
of  David  O.  Alber  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  public  relations  company, 
at  44  E.  53rd  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10022. 

New  Rochelle  Start 

The  column  has  been  appear¬ 
ing  weekly  in  the  New  Rochelle 
Standard  Star  and  other  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers,  and  Mr.  Alber 


David  O.  Alber 


is  now  beginning  to  distribute  it 
nationally. 

Subjects  Vary 

The  Alber  columns  cover  a 
multitude  of  safety  subjects  in¬ 
cluding  “How  to  Shovel  Snow 
and  Escape  a  Heart  Attack,” 
“How  to  Protect  Your  Home 
Against  Burglars,”  “How  to 
Protect  Baby  Sitters,”  “What 
to  Do  When  Fire  Strikes  in  the 
Home,”  “How  to  Avoid  Acci¬ 
dents  With  Poisons,”  “How  to 
Avoid  Hazards  of  Winter,” 
“Avoiding  Dangerous  Toys  for 
Children,”  and  “How  to  Avoid 
Car  Accidents.” 

Mr.  Alber  is  president  of 
Spot  News  Syndicate  and  Spot 
Feature  Syndicate  and  has 
written  columns  called  “In  the 
Spotlight”  and  “Any  Ques¬ 
tions,”  which  were  distributed 
nationally. 


Southern  Fellowships 
Named  for  Ethridge 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Fellowships  to  be  awarded 
under  the  Southern  Regional 
Educational  Board  project  for 
continuing  education  of  South¬ 
ern  journalists  will  be  named 
for  Mark  F.  Ethridge,  who  has 
spent  half  a  century  in  newspa¬ 
per  work,  most  of  it  in  the 
South. 

The  announcement  of  this 
tribute  to  Mr.  Ethridge  was 
made  by  Reed  Sarratt,  director 
of  the  SREB  journalism  proj¬ 
ect,  to  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Institute  here  Jan.  21.  Mr.  Eth¬ 
ridge,  who  will  be  70  on  April 
22,  last  fall  “retired”  for  the 
second  time  in  two  years.  He 
now  is  conducting  a  seminar  on 
newspaper  management  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

The  Ethridge  Fellowships  will 
be  awarded  to  journalists  in  the 
15  states  that  are  parties  to  the 
SREB  compact.  The  awards  will 
finance  periods  of  study  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  single  quarter  or  se¬ 
mester  to  a  full  academic  year 
at  one  of  the  following  univer¬ 
sities:  Duke,  Emory,  North 
Carolina,  Vanderbilt,  Virginia, 
or  Texas.  The  fellowships  are 
part  of  a  program  supported  by 
a  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  to  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board. 

For  27  years,  Mr.  Ethridge 
occupied  top  management  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times.  In 
1963  he  announced  his  retire¬ 
ment  and  went  to  Newsday  at 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor.  On  Sept.  1, 
1965,  he  retired  again  from  ac¬ 
tive  newspaper  work  and  began 
to  teach.  He  and  Mrs.  Ethridge 
are  building  a  home  near  Chapel 
Hill. 

• 

Foundation’s  Gift 

Nhtw  London,  Conn. 

More  than  $13,000  of  the  1965 
earnings  of  the  Day  have  been 
given  to  southeastern  Connecti¬ 
cut  organizations.  That  brought 
to  $216,797  the  total  in  349  sepa¬ 
rate  grants  awarded  by  the  Day 
since  1945  from  the  Bodenwein 
Public  Benevolent  Foundation, 
created  26  years  ago  under  the 
will  of  Theodore  B^enwein,  the 
Day's  publisher  from  1891  to 


HISTORIC  HOME  —  Gordon 
Langley  Hall  shows  Mary  Stuart, 
star  of  the  tv  serial  "Search  For 
Tomorrow,"  the  Dr.  Joseph  John¬ 
son  House,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  home 
of  his  news  service  and  syndicate. 
Mr.  Hall,  author  of  I  I  books,  now 
writes  a  book  review  column  for 
his  syndicate. 

Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

Syndicate 
en  fences 

llllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllilil!lllllll!ll|ll!lllllll^ 

Here’s  a  switch  on  the  old 
story  of  a  newspaper  forced  to 
reinstate  a  feature  after  drop¬ 
ping  it.  The  Santa  Monica 
( Calif.  1  Evening  Outlook 
dropped  “McGurk’s  Mob”  (syn¬ 
dicated  by  Newsday  Specials) 
in  November.  A  month  and  a 
half  later,  in  January,  the 
paper  ran  two  new  comics  ex¬ 
perimentally  and  asked  the 
readers  to  choose  which  of  the 
two  they  preferred.  As  a  result 
of  the  vote.  Managing  Editor 
Ron  Funk  fired  himself  as  com¬ 
ics  editor. 

“I  had  known  all  along,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  that  the  comic  page 
editor  had  made  a  serious  boo- 
boo  in  dropping  ‘McGurk’s  Mob’ 
some  weeks  ago,  but  until  I 
asked  for  your  votes  on  (the 
two  other  comics),  I  didn’t  know 
HOW  far  off  he’d  been  in  just 
plain,  ordinary  comics-editor 
judgment,”  Mr.  Funk  wrote,  in 
a  column  headed  “An  Editor 
Fires  Himself.” 

“Disgruntled  ‘McGurk’s  Mob’ 
fans  grabbed  the  opportunity  of 
the  contest  to  flood  this  desk 
with  write-in  votes  for  the  Mc- 
Gurks.” 

The  vote:  150  for  the  Mob, 
and  25  each  for  the  other  two. 
Result:  McGurk’s  Mob  is  being  j 
reinstated  Jan.  31,  and  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  is  looking  for  some¬ 
one  to  replace  himself  as  comics  . 
editor. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advico 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Invoslor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Porsonol  Probloms 
MARGARET  DANA 
Contumor  Guido  Linos 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Doily  Horoscopo 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modorn  Monnors 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

BAHLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  B  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St.,NewYork17.N.Y. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

THE  GROUPS 
By  Rirk  Friedman 


Three  weekly  newspaper 
^froups  frequently  reported  on  in 
this  column  are  ajrain  making 
news. 

The  International  Conference 
of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  is 
now  accepting  reservations  for 
its  annual  session  July  17-22  at 
Pere  Marquette  State  Park, 
Grafton,  Ill. 

All  ICWNE  Fellows,  Associ¬ 
ate  Members  and  Overseas  As¬ 
sociate  Members  have  a  standing 
invitation  and  need  only  send 
their  names  and  $25  registration 
fee  to  ICWNE  headquarters. 
Journalism  Department,  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale. 

Others  interested  in  attending 
need  a  special  invitation  and  can 
write  Dr.  Howard  R.  Long, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  SIU,  and  secretary 
of  ICWNE,  for  more  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  five-day  meeting  has  al¬ 
ready  lined  up  the  following 


discussion  leaders :  Howard 
Woods,  associate  director, 
United  States  Information 
Agency;  Buckminster  Fuller, 
world-famous  architect  who  de¬ 
signed  the  Geodesic  Dome;  Myrl 
E.  Alexander,  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons; 
Abdul  Majid  Abbass,  former 
ambassador  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions;  Jack  F.  Isakoff,  chairman 
of  the  Illinois  Little  Hoover 
Commission;  and  this  columnist, 
who  will  again  give  the  editorial 
page  critique. 

Other  speakers  who  will  lead 
discussions  on  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day  are  still  to  be 
announced. 

The  Conference  will  also  make 
known  at  the  July  meeting  the 
1966  winner  of  the  Elijah  Parish 
Lovejoy  Award  for  Courage  in 
Journalism. 

Lovejoy  nominees  are  now 
being  accepted  and  persons  are 
urged  to  send  in  information  of 
any  weekly  editor  they  deem 


qualified  for  the  honor.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  award  is  to  cite  a 
weekly  newspaper  editor  who 
has  been  forc^  to  stand  up 
against  local  pressures  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  during 
the  year  of  1965. 

*  «  * 

SUBURBAN  PRESS 

The  Suburban  Press  Founda¬ 
tion  has  announced  the  schedule 
of  events  for  its  annual  pub¬ 
lishers’  business  seminar  and 
membership  meeting  in  the 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Feb.  24- 
25. 

Jerry  Sexton,  Twin  Cities  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers,  will  lead  off 
the  Classified  Ad  Workship  with 
a  description  of  his  group’s  “Pay 
as  You  Sell”  promotion. 

Don  Randa,  Life  Newspapers, 
will  head  the  Distribution  Work¬ 
shop  with  information  on  his 
newspapers’  “Carrier  Boy  Prem¬ 
iums”  plan. 

There  will  also  be  a  full  after¬ 
noon  devoted  to  advertising  and 
marketing  with  the  following 
people  on  the  program: 

W.  H.  Schroeder,  Lakeland 
Publications,  on  “Building  Ad 
Linage.” 

Robert  Y.  Paddock,  Paddock 
Publications,  “Selling  Editorial 
Values  to  Build  Linage.” 

This  afternoon  session  will  in¬ 
clude  a  roundtable  discussion 
between  the  publishers,  their  ad 
and  promotion  men  and  a  panel 
of  three  representatives  from 
advertising  and  marketing.  The 
three  are  Jerry  Morrison, 
Globe  Department  Stores,  Wau¬ 
kegan;  Jack  Petterson,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Retail  Merchan¬ 
dising  Corporation;  and  a  media 
buyer,  still  to  be  announced. 

The  afternoon  session  will  end 
with  a  debate  on  the  values  of 
!  special  theme  sections.  Leading 
!  the  affirmative  will  be  Ken 
Larone,  Mirror  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Leading  the  negative  will 
be  Carll  Tucker  Jr.,  Mount 
Kisco  Patent-Trader. 

Two  separate  group  sessions 
will  run  concurrently  the  second 
day.  One  will  be  a  “Publishers’ 
Business  Management  and  Im¬ 
proved  Profits  Workshop,” 
chaired  by  John  Tilton,  Twin 
Cities  Suburban  Newspapers. 

Wally  Erdahl,  controller  for 
Twin  Cities,  will  lead  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  comptroller  and  account¬ 
ing  systems;  William  Howell, 
Howell  &  Sisleter  Business  Con¬ 
sultants,  will  follow  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “Pension  and  Profit 
Sharing  Plans”;  and  Richard 
Hollister,  Hollister  Publications, 
will  wind  up  the  session  with 
“Our  Experience  in  Using  the 
Linasec  Computer.” 

The  other  morning  session  will 
be  devoted  to  problems  of  ad  and 
promotion  managers.  Chaired 
by  Mr.  Randa,  it  will  cover  per¬ 
sonnel  recruitment;  co-op  adver¬ 


tising  opportunities;  presenta¬ 
tions  and  promotions. 

SPF  has  also  announced  that 
it  is  accepting  nominees  for  its 
first  “Editorial  Awards  1966” 
to  pick  the  Suburban  Journalist 
of  the  Year  Achievement 
Award;  Feature  Writing 
Achievement  Award;  and  Pho¬ 
tojournalism  Award. 

The  awards  are  open  only  to 
editorial  personnel  of  SPF,  a 
non-profit  national  membership 
organization  of  suburban  news¬ 
papers.  Material  submitted  must 
have  been  initially  published  be¬ 
tween  Jan.  1,  1966,  and  May  31, 
1966.  Entries  must  be  post¬ 
marked  no  later  than  June  18, 
1966,  and  mailed  to  Foundation 
Headquarters,  173  W.  Madison 
Street,  Chicago,  using  special 
mailing  labels  provided  by  SPF. 

Upon  payment  of  $10,  each 
member  publisher  is  entitled  to 
one  entry  in  each  of  the  three 
categories  but  minimum  fee  is 
$10  whether  one  or  all  three 
categories  are  entered.  An  addi¬ 
tional  fee  of  $5  is  required  for 
each  entry  in  each  class  above 
the  original  three. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  entries  but  the  same  jour¬ 
nalist  can  be  entered  in  each 
category  only  once  (although  an 
individual  may  be  entered  in 
more  than  one  category). 

A  $100  award  goes  to  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Journalist  of  the  Year  in 
“recognition  of  continuing  con¬ 
tribution  ...  in  advancing  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  of  some  aspect 
of  suburban  family  and/or  com¬ 
munity  life.”  Entries  can  in¬ 
clude  in-depth  news  features, 
sustained  coverage  of  a  news 
beat;  a  community  service  cam¬ 
paign. 

A  $50  award  will  go  to  the 
winner  of  the  Achievement 
Award  in  Feature  Writing  with 
judging  based  on  appropriate¬ 
ness  to  suburban  audiences, 
reader  interest,  style,  ingenuity, 
originality  and  enterprise. 

A  $50  award  will  go  to  the 
winner  of  the  Achievement 
Award  in  Photojournalism  with 
judging  based  on  relevancy  to 
suburban  audience,  technical  ex¬ 
cellence,  communicative  effec¬ 
tiveness,  appeal  to  reader  inter¬ 
est,  enterprise  and  ingenuity. 
Not  eligible  are  freelance  or 
commercial  photographers  hired 
for  special  assignment  work. 

Entries  are  limited  to  no  less 
than  10  and  no  more  than  15 
prints,  including  at  least  2  gen¬ 
eral  newspictures  and  at  least 
1  picture  story;  and  not  more 
than  3  sports  pictures.  Picture 
stories  count  as  one  print. 

Judging  for  the  Suburban 
Journalist  of  the  Year  and 
Achievement  Award  in  Feature 
Writing  will  be  supervised  by 
H.  Eugene  Goodwin,  director. 
School  of  Journalism,  Pennsyl- 
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LOOK  IN  \ 
I  E&P.  HONEY.  \ 
I  I’M  NO  FORTUNE  « 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  EftP  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avemi*,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &.  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 
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City  . . . State . Zip . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

^  $6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year.  ^ 
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vania  State  University. 

The  Achievement  Award  in 
Photojournalism  will  be  judged 
by  Dr.  C.  William  Horrell,  de¬ 
partment  of  Photography, 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale. 

«  *  * 

quality  VIEEKLIES 

William  M.  Litvany,  general 
manager  of  the  Bloom^ld  Inde¬ 
pendent  Press  and  the  Glen 
Ridge  Paper,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  47-newspaper 
group,  Quality  Weeklies  of  New 
Jersey,  at  the  organization’s 
annual  January  meeting  in  East 
Orange. 

He  succeeds  Donald  L.  Mul- 
ford,  associate  publisher  of  the 
Montclair  Times  and  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Verona- 
Cedar  Grove  Times.  Mr.  Mul- 
ford  remains  as  secretary. 

Other  new  officers  of  Quality 
Weeklies  are  W.  Kenneth  Moss, 
advertising  director  of  the 
Maplewood-South  Orange  News- 
Record,  vicepresident;  and  Eve 
Forbes,  co-publisher  of  the  Sum- 
nut  Herald,  Chatham  Press  and 
New  Providence  Dispatch,  treas¬ 
urer. 

• 

Editor  Names  Aide 


Heyduck  Hunt 


Marj  Heyduck  Given 
An  Honorary  Title 

Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Journal  Herald  has  con¬ 
ferred  the  honorary  title  of  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor  on  Marj 
Heyduck,  its  prizewinning  writ¬ 
er  in  the  field  of  woman’s  in¬ 
terests. 

Glenn  Thompson,  editor,  said 
the  title,  which  carries  no  spe¬ 
cial  duties,  “is  given  her  as  a 
public  mark  of  the  esteem  and 
affection  in  which  she  is  held 
here  at  the  Journal  Herald.’’ 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  announced  the  appointment, 
on  Mrs.  Heyduck’s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Hill  Hunt 
as  woman’s  editor.  She  held  that 
same  position  on  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Times  for  six  years  before 
it  ceased  publishing  last  Oc¬ 
tober. 


! 


In  Production  Shop 

Minneapolis 
Several  news  staff  assignment 
changes  have  been  announced 
by  Bower  Hawthorne,  executive 
news  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  the  Minneapolis 
Star. 

Frank  Dosse,  news  editor,  has 
been  appointed  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  Mr.  Hawthorne.  He  joins 
Ralph  Mueller,  who  continues 
as  executive  assistant  with  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  organiz¬ 
ing  and  implementing  training 
programs  for  new  news  room 
employees.  Mr.  Dosse  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  liaison  with  pro¬ 
duction  departments. 

Richard  Reid,  European  cor¬ 
respondent  ba^  in  London, 
will  return  to  Minneapolis  to  be 
news  editor,  and  Robert  Hewett, 
Far  East  correspondent  with 
headquarters  in  Hong  Kong, 
will  go  to  London. 

Ronald  Ross  on  special  as¬ 
signment  in  South  Viet  Nam, 
will  be  Far  East  correspondent. 

David  Mazie  has  been  named 
South  American  correspondent 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

• 

In  Church  Project 

Indianapolis 
Robert  L.  Friedly,  a  former 
New  Orleans  newspaper  re- 


• 

Kerhy  Slated  to  Be 
Dow  Jones  President 

At  the  March  16  meeting  of 
directors  of  Dow  Jones  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Bernard  Kilgore  will  re¬ 
tire  as  president,  a  position  he 
has  filled  for  20  years,  and  move 
up  to  chairman. 

Mr.  Kilgore  said  he  will  pro¬ 
pose  the  election  of  William  F. 
Kerby,  now  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  as  president;  Buren  Mc¬ 
Cormack  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Robert  Bottorff  as 
general  managrer. 

Dow  Jones  publishes  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  National 
Observer  and  Barron’s.  It  also 
owns  Dow  Jones  Books  and 
operates  the  Dow  Jones  News 
Service. 

• 

University  Editor 

Columbus,  Ohio 

William  E.  Fulwider  Jr.,  is 
joining  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  News  and  Information 
Service  as  assistant  editor.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch  editorial  staff 
since  1956  and  for  the  past 
seven  years  has  covered  educa¬ 
tion  news  for  that  paper. 

• 

Convention  Chairman 


porter  and  columnist,  has  been  Pittsburgh  ' 

named  assistant  to  the  director  William  Block,  publisher  of  j 
of  the  Office  of  Interpretation  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  has  j 
of  the  International  Convention  been  elected  general  chairman  of  i 
of  Christian  Churches  (Disciples  the  1966  convention  of  Sigma  ^ 
of  Christ).  Delta  Chi  here  Nov.  9-12. 
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GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 

WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-coior  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers; 


plates. 

Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 
Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 


ers.  Proof  Presses,  Di¬ 
rect-Pressure  Presses. 


buiaes,  uoctormg  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products— Type- 
tape  Perforators,  On- 
Line  and  Off-Line  Btend- 


and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
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tion  will  influence  college  in-  all  of  whom  are  themselves  Publisher  Sparks 
struction  in  public  relations  by  accredited.  Rova  rifih 

providing  “an  improved  series  An  applicant  for  accredita-  vauo  rroject 

of  specific  goals  for  public  rela-  tion  must  pass  the  two  examina- 

tions  education”  and  by  estab-  tions  and  also  meet  other  rigid  Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher 
lishing  basic  requirements.  standards  of  experience,  charac-  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
He  urged  that  accreditation  ter  and  reputation.  has  announced  establishment  of 

“be  welcomed  as  ushering  in  a  Up  to  now,  113  have  passed  the  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Boys 
renaissance  of  interest  in  public  written  tests  and  74  have  come  Club  which  will  serve  the  needs 

relations  professionalism.”  through  the  oral  examinations  of  approximately  2500  youths  on 

Mr.  Fairman  reported  that  of  successfully.  There  have  been  the  city’s  North  Side.  Mr.  Am- 

3,200  PRSA  members  eligible  10  failures.  berg,  the  organization’s  first 

for  accreditation,  1,500  said  they  •  president,  also  announced  plans 

would  apply  during  the  first  Qfg  Jn  Viet  Nam  for  a  $500,000  fund-raising  cam- 

year.  To  date,  524  members  have  rtf  IVfnil  club 

been  accredited  out  of  735  who  PP  ®  ®  facilities.  These  call  for  a  gym- 

applied.  San  Diego,  Calif,  nasium,  swinuning  pool,  dental 

He  cautioned,  however,  that  Mail  from  U.S.  servicemen  clinic,  speech  therapy,  eye  test 
“the  existence  of  two  classes  of  stationed  in  Viet  Nam  continued  and  hearing  laboratories,  crafts 
may  soon  be  “the  deciding  ele-  members  within  any  orgraniza-  to  flow  into  the  San  Diego  shop,  woodworking  shop,  library, 
ment”  in  hiring  otherwise  tion  is  a  potential  source  of  Union’s  office  this  week  in  the  kitchen,  photographic  shop, 
equally-qualified  practitioners.  friction.”  The  Society  must  face  aftermath  of  the  newspaper’s  games  room  and  other  facilities. 

“Public  relations  is  on  a  spiral  this  openly,  he  said.  unusual  Project  SANTAS.  The  North  Side  is  a  blighted 

staircase  and  accreditation  and  “Within  PRSA  this  potential  Mail  also  was  being  received  area. 

earlier  moves  are  but  its  first  dissent  must  be  avoided,”  Mr.  by  residents  throughout  South-  Founders  and  members  of  the 
steps,”  Mr.  Fairman  said.  “The  Fairman  stressed.  “Accredita-  ern  California  from  men  who  original  board,  in  addition  to 
journey  upward  demands,  in  tion  is  open  to  all  who  can  received  16,500  cards  and  letters  Mr.  Amberg,  include  Mrs.  Nan- 
addition  to  strict  adherence  to  qualify — but  the  lack  of  accred-  as  a  morale  booster  during  the  nie  Mitchell  Turner,  owner  of 
ethical  standards,  a  broadening  itation  does  not  in  any  way  holidays.  the  St.  Louis  Argus;  G.  Duncan 

field  of  knowledge,  improved  imply  a  second-class  status  for  Herbert  G.  Klein,  editor  of  the  Bauman,  business  manager  of 
preparation  through  formal  edu-  those  who  do  not  wish  to  apply  Union,  said  the  tenor  of  the  the  Glob^ Democrat;  State  Sena- 
cation,  apprenticeship  of  some  or  those  who  lack  the  required  replies  is  that  the  mail  provided  tor  Theodore  D.  McNeal,  Circuit 
type,  and  eventually  certifica-  number  of  years.”  a  big  lift  to  the  men  on  the  judge  Theodore  McMillan 

tion.”  The  accreditation  program  in-  fitting  fronts.  Walter  J.  Creely  investment 

Accreditation  certificates  were  volves  a  two-part  examination.  Several  schools  have  asked  the  u  t  "  a  Rnor  iT  '.i 

presented  to  152  New  York  The  written  exam  is  supervised  Union  to  continue  forwarding  ^  ’  tj  j  ir  n^'^^u**** 

Chapter  members,  one  year  after  by  a  professional  testing  firm,  mail  on  a  sustaining  basis.  The  ®  *uller;  ^y- 

the  program  was  officially  Psychological  Corporation.  Oral  Union  and  the  military  services  roof'd  E.  Mantz,  an  architect, 
launched.  examinations  are  conducted  by  have  assured  them  everything  and  Joe  Simpkins,  a  former  auto- 

Mr.  Fairman  said  accredita-  a  three-man  team  of  examiners,  that  arrives  will  get  delivered.  mobile  agency  owner. 


Exams  May 
Be  A  Must 
For  PRSA 


Get  Started  Right  with 


Simplify  the  changeover.  Begin  with  the  right  ink  for  your 
press  and  paper— Arrow-Lith  black  and  colors.  The  press-side 
services  of  our  technicians  come  with  it. 


Gravure  •  Letterpress  •  Lithographic  •  Flexographic 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 


Founded  1 920 
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N.  Y.  Papers 

(Conthiiicd  from  page  13) 


There  has  been  no  agreement. 
The  Herald  Tribune  is  not  a 
party  at  present  to  any  agree¬ 
ment,  but  I  am  sure  present 
conditions  cannot  go  on  for¬ 
ever.” 

mb.  powers: 

“Labor  is  told  only  after  a 
merger  happens.  I  was  working 
on  PM  when  word  came  down¬ 
stairs  that  it  had  suspended.  The 
same  thing  happened  on  the 
Mirror.  Merger  requires  agree¬ 
ment  and  publishers  very  rarely 
agree.  There  are  rumors  that 
this  weekend  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  and  JoumaJrAmer- 
ican  and  Herald  Tribune  will  go 
together  and  publish  in  the 
same  building,  probably  with  a 
holding  company.  This  would 
pose  all  kinds  of  problems.  I’ll 
not  tell  Walter  what  our  own 
strategy  would  be.  We  have  to 
wait  for  the  sword  to  fall. 

“We  look  for  an  industry-wide 
natural  attrition  of  three  per¬ 
cent,  which  would  eliminate  270 
jobs  a  year  in  New  York  and 
we  could  cut  down  on  our  ap¬ 
prentices.  We  want  industry¬ 
wide  agreement  and  not  for  one 
newspaper  to  automate  and  kill 
off  another.  We  insist  that  the 
publishers  pay  a  portion  of  sav¬ 
ings  to  a  fund  for  the  union. 
We  are  willing  to  look  at  the 
whole  problem,  to  make  efficien¬ 
cies  in  a  fresh  start,  to  at  least 
consider  changes  in  work  rules. 
If  we  dealt  with  one  publisher 
the  problem  would  be  simple 
and  if  there  were  no  substitutes 
and  only  a  regfular  force.” 

Problems  Differ 

MR.  THAYER: 

“This  city  is  on  the  way  to 
getting  one  or  two  publishers, 
Mr.  Powers.  All  publishers  do 
not  have  the  same  interests.  The 
News  and  Times  will  not  guar¬ 
antee  there  will  be  no  loss  of 
jobs  if  the  others  go  out  of 
business.  Get  them  to  sign  such 
a  contract  and  I  promise  the 
Herald  Tribune  will  sign.  Bert 
says  he  wants  the  fruits  and 
some  of  the  benefits  of  automa¬ 
tion  and  is  entitled  to  it. 

“The  problems  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  economics  of  the  news¬ 
papers  are  all  different.  We 
have  our  own  problems  and  like 
to  settle  them  in  our  own  way. 
If  we  work  out  an  agreement 
with  the  composing  room,  what 
about  the  Guild  which  will  want 
the  same  deal?  We  can’t  deal 
collectively — ^no  one  union  can 
solve  other  unions’  problems 
across  the  board. 

“The  crux  of  the  automation 
issue  is  that  Bert  wants  to  share 

editor  8c  publisher 


the  benefits.  Here  is  a  case  his¬ 
tory:  I  think  the  newspapers 
made  a  great  mistake  in  the 
1962-63  contract  when  they 
agreed  that  in  using  tape  for 
setting  stock  tables  no  one 
would  lose  his  job  and  they 
would  make  a  study  of  hours 
saved  and  for  the  first  time  in 
history  pay  extra  for  use  of  the 
tape. 

Union  Gets  Savings 

“We  argfued  for  two  years 
about  sharing  savings  with  the 
union  and  in  the  1965  negotia¬ 
tions  it  still  wasn’t  agreed  and 
we  had  differing  figures.  Bert 
in  1965  wanted  100  percent  of 
the  hourly  wage  savings  made 
by  introduction  of  tape  and  on 
that  basis  it  was  settled. 

“Bert’s  union  Bulletin  boasts 
of  the  union’s  success  in  ‘ex¬ 
tracting’  full  hourly  pay  for 
tape  use.  Bert  did  extract  100 
percent  of  the  savings  of  outside 
tape.  Publishers  operating  un¬ 
der  a  subsidy  recognize  there  is 
no  way  to  break  even  except  to 
cut  costs  and  you  can’t  do  that 
when  you  pay  100  percent  of 
the  savings  of  automation  to 
the  union. 

“Capital  investment  is  made 
every  day  and  the  equity  is  be¬ 
yond  repair.  If  we  hope  to  op¬ 
erate  newspapers  on  a  sound 
basis,  we  have  got  to  find  a  way 
to  make  capital  investment. 
When  you  pay  one  union,  you 
must  realize  there  are  nine  other 
unions.  Maybe  Bert  is  doing  too 
good  a  job.  The  opportunity  to 
become  a  newspaper  statesman 
calls  for  a  far  different  atti¬ 
tude.” 

Each  Is  Different 

MR.  kheel: 

“The  newspapers  present 
most  difficult  problems.  Each  of 
the  six  is  different  and  should 
be  treated  separately.  Even  if 
all  unions  across  the  board 
acted  in  concert,  it  would  be 
best  to  omit  the  industry-wide 
approach.  What  good  is  attri¬ 
tion  from  a  corpse?  There  are 
six  newspapers  with  differing 
conditions  and  10  unions  and 
it’s  worth  your  life  to  be  near  a 
unity  meeting  of  unions.  News¬ 
papers  are  engaged  in  printing, 
writing,  distributing,  warehous¬ 
ing — all  different.  I  favor  in¬ 
dustry  bargaining  but  I  recog¬ 
nize  this  one  is  hard  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  approach.” 

MR.  powers: 

“I’m  glad  I  have  at  least  one 
reader  of  my  Bulletin.  We  do 
collect  100  percent  of  all  direct 
savings  for  use  of  tape,  but  all 
the  indirect  savings  go  to  the 
publishers.  I  believe  our  union 
would  look  at  the  whole  contract 
if  job  security  was  offered  be¬ 
cause  some  of  our  members 
believe  their  jobs  are  in 
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peril,  which  may  not  be  true. 
Publishers  should  recognize  this 
and  both  sides  should  forget  the 
past.  Some  in  my  union  believe 
the  Guild’s  severance  agreement 
makes  banks  refuse  loans  to 
newspapers.  Our  members  get 
only  three  weeks  severance,  but 

1  realize  Guild  members  could 
not  switch  to  commercial  shops 
to  work  as  some  of  our  men 
could.  No  union  wants  sabo¬ 
tage.” 

No  Lasting  Security 

MR.  THAYER: 

“Everlasting  security  cannot 
be  gruaranteed  and  you  can’t 
run  the  car  that  Bert  says  he’s 
a  back  seat  rider  in  on  indirect 
savings  from  automation.  I 
don’t  think  it’s  hopeless.  Prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  under¬ 
standing. 

“Time  is  short  and  time  is 
running,  but  I  believe  we  can 
find  a  way.  You  can’t  have  job 
security  on  an  enterprise  that’s 
losing  money.  I  believe  a  way 
can  be  found.  I  think  any  news¬ 
paper  merger  without  consulta¬ 
tion  with  unions  would  show 
the  publishers  involved  were  out 
of  their  minds.  I  don’t  know 
about  any  merger  this  weekend. 
We  are  not  in  one.” 

MR.  powers: 

“We  would  scrap  all  pay¬ 
ments  for  automation  if  pub¬ 
lishers  would  guarantee  the 
number  of  members  now  work¬ 
ing  would  not  be  adversely  af¬ 
fected.  We  encourage  automa¬ 
tion  and  do  not  want  a  dime  out 
of  it — if  there  will  be  no  job 
casualties.” 

MR.  kheel: 

“I  am  optimistic.  Newspapers 
have  survived  through  volun¬ 
tary  decision  making.  The  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  inherited  or 
caused  by  changing  conditions.  I 
think  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
pers  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
renaissance  that  will  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  employes  and 
the  employers.” 

• 

SDX  Chapter  to  Give 

2  Journalism  Grants 

Philadelphia 

The  Greater  Philadelphia 
Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  will 
award  two  $500  scholarships  an¬ 
nually  to  students  intending  to 
pursue  careers  in  journalism. 

E.  Z.  Dimitman,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  chairman  of  the  chapter’s 
scholarship  committee,  said  the 
awards  would  go  preferably  to 
college  or  university  students  in 
their  junior  year  of  study,  with 
preference  given  to  applicants 
whose  home.s  are  in  this  tri-state 
area. 

Mr.  Dimitman  said  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  scholarships  must 
be  in  by  March  15. 


Peoria  Paper 
Wins  Major 
Libel  Ruling 

Springfield,  III. 

A  $150,000  libel  award 
against  the  Peoria  doumal-Star 
was  reversed  this  week  by  a 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Supreme  Court. 

The  court  upheld  the  freedom 
of  newspapers  to  report  on  the 
activities  of  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  at  all  levels. 

Chief  Justice  Ray  I.  Klingbiel 
wrote  the  opinion  which  held 
that  if  malice  is  alleged  in  a 
libel  suit  it  must  be  proved  by 
the  complainant. 

The  opinion  held  that  a  news¬ 
paper’s  privilege  to  report  offi¬ 
cial  proceedings  extends  to  even 
Peoria’s  municipal  health  de¬ 
partment. 

The  case  stemmed  from  a 
story  reporting  that  the  Peoria 
Market  had  cleaned  up  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  city’s  sanitary  code. 

The  circuit  court  rejected  the 
Journal-Star’s  defense  that  it 
was  privileged  to  report  such 
facts  and  instructed  a  jury  that 
the  newspaper  must  prove  the 
story  to  be  true. 

The  verdict  was  for  $60,000 
compensatory  and  $90,000  puni¬ 
tive  damages. 

Judge  Klingbiel’s  opinion  read: 

“The  only  sustainable  conclu¬ 
sion  from  the  record  is  that  the 
defendant’s  publication  is  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  capsulized  summa¬ 
tion  of  the  plaintiff’s  six  weeks 
of  difficulty  with  the  Peoria 
Health  Department. 

“The  right  to  speak  and  print 
about  such  actions  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  well  established;  denial 
of  this  right  would  be  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  both  state  and 
federal  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  press.” 

A  health  department  clearly 
comes  under  this  newspaper 
privilege,  the  court  held. 

Don  H.  Reuben,  attorney  for 
the  Journal-Star,  said  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  had  held  that  the 
newspaper  must  prove  every 
word  of  its  stories  but  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  did  not  rule  on 
how  much  literal  truth  of  a 
newspaper  account  must  be 
proved  in  a  libel  case. 


Life  Bureau  Chief 

John  Frook  is  new  midwest 
bureau  chief  of  Life  magazine  in 
Chicago,  succeeding  Paul  Welch, 
who  moved  to  New  York  with 
the  publication’s  research  and 
development  department. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  Look  at  Education, 
High  School  and  Up 

By  Rirk  Friedman 

(first  in  a  series) 


As  the  schools  get  deep  into  their  academic  year,  photojour¬ 
nalism  education  appears  to  be  moving  into  high  gear  around 
the  country. 

For  the  next  few  weeks,  this  column  will  be  examining  some 
of  that  activity  on  three  levels:  high  school;  college;  and  what 
the  professionals  themselves  are  contributing  to  it. 

Kappa  Alpha  Mu  (the  national  honorary  photojournalism 
fraternity)  and  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association 
have  announced  entries  are  being  accepted  for  their  annual 
“High  School  Photographers”  competition.  The  contest  is  designed 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  high  school  photojournalists  to 
receive  recognition  for  outstanding  pictures  made  for  yearbooks 
and  other  high  school  publications. 

In  conjunction  with  the  competition,  KAM  and  NPPA  will 
also  award  the  Honeyw’ell  $500  Academic  Grant  to  help  a  talented 
senior  student  to  continue  education  at  the  college  or  university 
of  his  choice. 

Last  year’s  scholarship  winner  was  Tom  Houghton  of  Redding, 
Calif.  His  selection  was  based  on  a  portfolio  of  his  high  school 
pictures  and  an  indicated  desire  to  pursue  a  career  in  journalism 
(some  of  his  portfolio  is  shown  on  this  and  the  following  page). 

Also  shown  on  these  two  pages  are  the  three  prizes  awarded  in 
competition  for  single  pictures. 

First  prize  went  to  Carol  Pieper,  of  Pearl  City,  Ill.,  for  an 
animated  picture  of  a  high  school  football  coach. 

Second  prize  went  to  Lyntha  Ann  Scott,  Delaheld,  Wis.,  for 
an  action  picture  from  a  football  game.  Miss  Scott  is  the  daughter 
of  Chuck  Scott,  picture  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

— fcy  Tom  Houghton  Third  prize  went  to  Charles  E.  Blanton  II,  Houston,  Tex.,  for 
his  architectural  study  of  a  new  building. 

Tom  Houghton  was  already  well  into  a  news  photography 
career  before  he  won  the  Honeywell  scholarship.  He  was  chief 
photographer  for  his  high  school  bi-weekly  offset  newspaper  as 
a  sophomore;  held  a  part-time  job  in  a  Redding  camera  store, 
and  worked  part-time  as  a  photographer  and  film  processor  for 
KRCR-tv,  a  Redding  television  station. 

Tom  received  advice  and  encouragement  from  Jim  Vestal,  a 
topnotch  photographer  on  the  Redding  Record-Sea/rchlight  before 
Vestal  moved  to  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Three  years  ago,  Tom  made  pictures  of  some  John  Birch  mem¬ 
bers  erecting  “Impeach  Earl  Warren”  signs  in  Redding.  He  sold 
the  shots  to  the  Record-Searchlight  and  to  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 


Tom,  a  member  of  the  Moral  Re-Armament  Movement,  also 
helped  produce  a  16mm  documentary  motion  picture  on  that 
organization  during  its  youth  conference  at  Mackinac  Island, 
Mich.,  in  1964.  His  still  pictures  from  that  conference  have  been 
used  in  the  group’s  “Dare”  magazine. 

The  present  high  school  competition  is  open  to  all  students 
enrolled  in  a  high  school  during  the  1966-1966  school  year.  All 
pictures  are  judged  in  a  single  category. 

Pictures  of  any  subject  (news  event,  school  activity,  sports 
events,  vacations,  singly,  series  or  sequence)  are  eligible. 

Any  number  of  pictures  can  be  entered.  Deadline  for  receiv¬ 
ing  prints  is  March  1,  1966.  Pictures  must  have  been  made  since 
March  1,  1965,  in  order  to  qualify.  They  need  not  have  been 
published. 

All  entries  must  have  an  entry  blank  (or  reasonable  facsimile) 
attached  to  the  back.  To  obtain  these  entry  blanks  and  a  complete 
set  of  rules  on  entering  the  contest,  persons  can  write  to  KAM 
Headquarters:  Professor  Clifton  C.  Edom,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Pictures  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  story-telling  qualities, 
technical  excellence  and  print  quality.  Winners  are  notified  in 
April  and  the  first  public  announcement  is  made  during  the 
national  convention  of  Kappa  Alpha  Mu. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Honeywell  Academic  Grant  in 
Photojournalism,  a  student  must  enroll  or  enter  an  accredited 
college  or  university  within  the  following  year.  The  cash  grant 
is  made  at  the  time  of  enrollment  payable  to  the  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  and  administered  by  them.  To  apply  for  the  stipend, 
applicants  must  have  at  least  five  pictures  entered  in  the  contest. 

The  award  is  based  on  scholastic  ranking,  photographic  activity 
in  school,  photographic  activity  outside  of  school,  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  photojournalism  education,  a  portfolio  of  pictures,  and  a 
need  for  financial  assistance  to  continue  education.  Official  appli¬ 
cation  blanks  and  complete  information  can  be  obtained  from 
Professor  Edom. 

The  $500  academic  grant  is  provided  by  Honeywell  Photo¬ 
graphic  Products  of  Denver.  Awards  of  plaques  go  to  the  first 
three  places  in  the  photographic  contest  with  the  next  25  winners 
receiving  certificates  of  merit. 

Award-winning  pictures  comprise  a  travelling  show  of  out¬ 
standing  high  school  photojournalism  and  are  shown  at  meetings 
and  conventions  across  the  country. 
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UN  Press 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


upon  their  UN  men  to  either 
write  the  story  or  to  provide 
the  background  material,”  he 
says. 

Mr.  Jhabvala  says  that  diplo¬ 
mats  have  no  time  for  journal¬ 
ists  who  are  not  completely  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  international 
scene.  He  says  this  takes  time 
and  effort  to  keep  up  with.  “Any 
journalist  who  doesn’t  have  the 
required  knowledge  of  world  af¬ 
fairs  should  not  attempt  to  work 
out  of  here;  he’s  doing  an  in¬ 
justice  to  his  paper,”  he  adds. 

Milton  Freudenheim,  Chicago 
Daily  News  writer  and  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  UN  cor¬ 
respondents  Association,  said 
that  UNCA  continuously  sought 
to  improve  contact  with  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  sources.  “There 
are  some  people  in  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  who  don’t  seem  to  realize 
how  interrelated  the  correspond¬ 
ents  and  the  diplomats  are  in 
making  the  UN  effective.” 

‘U  Thant  Supports  Us* 

“But  if  you  quote  me  as  say¬ 
ing  that,”  he  continued,  “you’d 
better  also  say  that  the  corre¬ 
spondent’s  position  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  the  secre¬ 
tary  general,  U  Thant,  is  very 
much  aware  of  this  .  .  .  and 
he’s  very  much  on  our  side.” 

U  N  C  A  ’  s  president  steered 
clear  of  controversial  issues. 
“The  UN  seeks  sympathetic 
coverage.  It  tries  to  deal  with 
small  and  large  publications 
equally  when  it  comes  to  the  al¬ 
location  of  space  and  facilities,” 
he  said  cautiously. 

UNCA,  he  reported,  had  200 
members  and  aimed  to  “in¬ 
crease  the  prestige  of  corre¬ 
spondents  in  membership.”  He 
said  that  he  had  seen  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  journalistic  missuse  of 
facilities,  adding,  “and  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  prove.” 

But  he  did  admit  that  within 
the  association  there  was  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  members  who  had 
some  misgivings  about  a  “small 
element”  of  the  press  corps, 
“but  there  has  been  no  formal 
discussion  of  the  point.”  He  had 
little  comment  to  make  on  the 
charge  that  there  were  report¬ 
ers  who  hardly  wrote  a  line  but 
used  the  UN  like  “an  office  or 
club.”  “There  are  diplomats  who 
could  be  accused  of  the  same 
thing,”  he  said  noting:  “Just  as 
the  UN  has  grrown,  so  too  has 
the  press  corps.” 

According  to  Mr.  Freuden¬ 
heim — he’s  been  at  the  UN  for 
ten  years — reporters  on  long¬ 
term  assignments  do  not  lose 
objectivity,  but  he  thought  that 


for  the  newcomer  it  was  a  hard 
place  to  make  a  start.  “It  takes 
a  while  to  make  the  connections, 
to  build  up  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  diplomats  with  whom 
you  must  deal,”  he  explained. 

But  apart  from  building  con¬ 
fidence,  the  new  boy  at  the  UN 
has  plenty  to  learn  if  he  is  to 
do  his  job  well.  Associated 
Press’  Bill  Oatis  has  this  to  say: 
“First  of  all  there  is  the  UN 
Charter  to  be  studied,  to  be  un¬ 
derstood.  Then  there  are  the 
rules  of  procedure.  These  vary 
and  are  complicated.  There  are 
different  procedures  for  various 
areas  of  UN  coverage:  Secre¬ 
tariat,  General  Assembly,  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  Trusteeship 
Council  and  Social  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Council  procedures.” 
(The  wire  services,  AP,  UPI 
and  Reuters  give  excellent  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  UN.  Two  of  the 
services  are  available  through 
the  Office  of  Public  Information 
to  correspondents.) 

Well  Looked  After 

Facilities  for  the  press  are 
excellent.  Headsets  are  located 
at  desks  in  press  areas  and  in 
the  various  assembly  halls 
through  which  translated 
speeches  are  broadcast  in  a 
number  of  languages;  back¬ 
ground  material  is  provided  in 
abundance  by  the  OPI  and  by 
delegrations. 

This,  then  is  the  broad  pic¬ 
ture;  there  are  many  other 
facets.  It  seems  that  for  the 
dedicated  journalist  the  UN 
presents  a  very  real  challenge 
in  reporting,  writing  and  in¬ 
genuity.  Because  of  the  incon¬ 
sistent  news  potential  of  the 
UN,  correspondents  often  have 
to  fight  hard  for  space  in  the 
publications  they  represent. 
Rampaging  speeches  once  made 
good  copy,  editors  nowadays 
want  “depth,”  stories  and  fea¬ 
tures  which  go  to  the  heart  of 
diplomatic  moves,  which  point 
up  the  real  significance  of 
events. 

In  this  most  cosmopolitan 
press  corps  there  are  many  who 
have  more  than  met  the  chal¬ 
lenge  in  reflecting  accurately 
the  subleties  of  international 
diplomacy.  Much  of  the  year 
they  work  long  hours,  many  de¬ 
velop  into  highly  skilled  special¬ 
ists.  But,  undoubtedly  there  are 
some  who  fall  short  of  the  mark, 
freeloaders  who  do  not  appear 
worth  their  costly  desk  space. 

But,  regardless  of  who  is  cov¬ 
ering,  the  UN  remains  a  loca¬ 
tion  steeped  in  controversy,  full 
of  interest  and  vivid  characters. 
Some  correspondents  are  pom¬ 
pous  about  their  “prestige” 
jobs,  the  majority  remain 
friendly  working  newspapermen 
going  easily  about  the  business 
of  being  “Our  Man  at  the  UN.” 


The  March 
To  6-Cok 
Continues 

By 

Edmund  C.  Arnold 

While  it  can’t  truly  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  advance  of  a  forest 
fire,  the  trend  to  6-column  for¬ 
mat  does  continue  steadily. 
Newest  entry  in  the  sweep- 
stakes  is  the  Lapeer  (Mich.) 
County  Press. 

Publisher  Bob  Myers  and  his 
product  have  furnished  the 
Page  of  the  Week  within  the 
past  year  and  ordinarily  we 
would  rather  have  new  exam¬ 
ples  than  to  repeat  a  newspa¬ 
per.  But  this  event  is  unusual 
enough  to  forget  self-imposed 
rules. 

With  the  new  format  came 
a  change  in  body  type  from  8- 
to  9-point  Eicelsior.  And  the 
interesting  thing  is  that  the 
new  front  page  carries  exactly 
as  many  words  as  the  old  8- 
column  format  did  in  8-point 
type.  So  there  was  absolutely 
no  “sacrifice”  of  words  to  allow 
use  of  the  larger  body  type. 

Another  interesting  technique 
that  is  lost  in  this  reproduction 
is  the  use  of  a  decorative  matrix 
at  the  far  end  of  the  last  line  of 
the  story.  This  acts  as  a  30- 
mark  and  it  also  defines  the 


right  end  of  the  line  when  there 
is  a  short  widow. 

Heads  remain  simple;  all  in 
Spartan.  (But  I  do  not  like  i 
that  centered  kicker,  top  right). 
With  this  open  format,  and  with 
white  alleys  replacing  column 
rules,  Ben  Day  boxes  are  at¬ 
tractive.  But  avoid  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  overuse  ’em.  One  per 
page  ought  to  be  more  than 
enough. 

Ads  are  still  maintained  in 
11-pica  measures  although  the 
Press  will  sometime  in  ’66  estab¬ 
lish  the  new  15-pica  column  as 
standard.  Problems  of  adjusting 
ad  and  news  columns  are  not 
particularly  vexatious. 

Staff  reaction  and  reader  re¬ 
action  to  the  sample  of  the  new 
format  —  distributed  with  the 
old-dress  paper  before  the  for¬ 
mal  changeover  —  has  been  ex¬ 
cellent.  No  reason  to  doubt  that 
it’ll  continue  to  be  so. 

*  *  « 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOM: 
The  pioneers  have  blazed  the 
trail  well.  You  can  follow  it 
with  comparative  comfort  now. 

In  Financial  PR 

Edward  T.  O’Toole,  financial 
and  economics  writer  for  the 
New  York  Times,  has  left  the 
paper  to  join  Grey  Public 
lations  as  a  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  financial  pr  services. 
While  with  the  Times,  Mr. 
O’Toole  covered  the  money  mar¬ 
ket  stock  markets. 
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1965  1964 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Btacon  Journal-*  .  2,808,638  2,659,514 

§8*acon  Journal-S  ..  1,123,366  918,558 

Grand  Total  .  3,932,004  3,578,072 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

•Knick*rbock*r-N*w$-e  1,494,489  1,166,953 

Tim*s  Union-m  .  1,212,691  1,084,546 

§Tim.s  Union-S  .  743,988  597,174 

Grand  Total  .  3,451,168  2,848,673 


1,870,813 

560,402 

1,851,272 


ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

JournaJ-m  .  2,075.086 

UoumalS  .  M7,537 

fribun*-*  .  2,000,686 

Grand  Total  .  4,773,309  4,282,487 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,391,025  2,021,245 

Journal-*  .  3,156,708  2,751,640 

Journal  t  Constitution-S  1,290,804  1,032,572 

Tim*,-*  .  456,053 

Tim*,-S  .  .  ^03,049 

Grand  Total  6,838,537  6,664,579 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advartising  Includad 

Journal-*  196^—3,156,708  includ*,  105,059 
lin*,:  1964—2,751,640  includ*,  116,270  lin*,; 
Tim*,  fir,t  publication  Jun*  12.  1964.  Tim*, 
la,t  publication  Augu,t  31,  1965. 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Pr*„-m  .  1,089,698  1,058,030 

•Pr*„.S  .  249,242  235,551 


Grand  Total  .  4,148,996  3,808,479 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv*rti,ing  includad — 
N*w,.*  1965—2,058,317  includ*,  66,161 

lin*,;  1964 — 1,939,935  includ*,  50,075  lin*,. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

R*cord  Am*rican-d  ...  842.076 

Ady*rti,*r-S 
Glob*-* 


Glob*-m  . 
SGIob*-S  . 
H*rald-m 
tH*rald-S 
Trav*l*r-* 


Grand  Total 


480,252 
1,876,383 
1,620,631 
1,489,051 
1,240,887 
1,123  262 
1,636,895 


54,814,000  113.9  120.1 

63,695,000  112.7  120.5 

787,135,000  110.0  117.3 


Grand  Total  .  1,338,940  1,293,581 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

(N*w,-Am*rican-S  ....  591,318  543,826 

N*w,-Am*rican-*  .  1,716,127  1.572.210 

Sun-m  .  1,617,067  1,456,787 

Sun-*  .  2,481,608  2,254,246 

t$un-S  .  1,535,910  1,446,596 

Grand  Total  .  7,942,030  7,273,665 

BANGOR.  ME. 

N*ws.m  .  1,063,375  944,288 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Prass  *  .  1,654,964  1,671,546 

(Pratt-S  .  532,853  468,638 

$un-Bull*tin-m  .  581,610  554,676 


Newspaper  Linage— 52  Cities 

(Compiled  bjr  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Meaaarementa) 

1965  1964  %  of  E&P 

Linage  Linage  1964  Index 

Total  Advertising 

December  .  285,356,000  262,291,000  108.8  115.1 

November  .  292,417,000  276,449,000  105.8  111.3 

Year  to  date  .  ..3,164,577,000  2,973,466,000  106.4  110.7 

Display 

December  .  223,400,000  207,477,000  107.7  113.8 

November  .  220,662,000  212,754,000  103.7  108.6 

Year  to  date  ...2,298,946,000  2,186,331,000  105.2  108.5 

Classified 

December  .  61,956,000 

November  .  71,755,000 

Year  to  date. . .  865,631,000 

Retail 

December  .  185,550,000  171,096,000  108.4  116.3 

November  .  172,219,000  164,790,000  104.5  110.6 

Year  to  date  ...1,776,702,000  1,673,186,000  106.2  111.3 

Department  Store 

December  .  65,582,000  61,220,000  107.1  113.5 

November  .  63,486,000  62,179,000  102.1  109.6 

Year  to  date  . . .  627,924,000  593,476,000  105.8  110.7 

General 

December  .  22,864,000  22,152,000  103.2  98.9 

November  .  28,664,000  30,120,000  95.2  94.6 

Year  to  date  . . .  288,528,000  292,549,000  98.6  93.2 

Automotive 

December  .  9,551,000  9,256,000  103.2  110.9 

November  .  14,559,000  13,138,000  110.8  112.5 

Year  to  date  . . .  170,336,000  159,729,000  106.7  110.3 

Financial 

December  .  5,435,000  4,973,000  109.3  109.3 

November  .  5,220,000  4,706,000  110.9  114.4 

Year  to  date  . . .  63,350,000  60,867,000  104.1  109.1 


Grand  Total  . 2, 789,427  2,894,880 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Poit-H*rald-m  .  1,078,029  989,359 

N*ws-*  .  2,058,317  1,939,935 

tN*ws-S  .  1,012,850  879,185 


772.275 
327,888 
1,708,905 
1,455.858 
1,270,198 
1,378.339 
1,108.018 
1 .738,842 


.10,309,387  9,755,901 

^  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Couriar  Expr*ss-m  .  1.194,045  1,175,983 

Kouriar  E>pr*ss-S  _  1,120,032  987,883 

tEvaning  Naws  *  .  2,829,017  2,519,483 

Grand  Total  .  5,143,094  4,883,309 

NOTE:  Evaning  Naws-*  1985 — 2,829,017 
jncludas  19,788  lin*$  of  part-run  advartis¬ 
ing. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Th*  linag*  ta8>ulations  shown  h*r*  hav* 
"*•"  compilad  by  Madia  Racords,  Inc.  for 
•iclusiv*  publication  by  Editor  &  Pub- 
■  L  j  ■^***'^  '*’*T  not  b*  printad  or  pub- 
lish«d  in  any  form  without  axplicit  parmis- 
iiM  from  Madia  Racords,  Inc. 

ncapt  whar*  othar  figuras  ar*  spacifi- 
cally  shown  th*  following  footnotas  apply 
to  Madia  Racords,  Dacambar  1985  Lin- 
agas: 

•Includas  18,018  linas  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
t  nc  Udas  18.898  linas  THIS  WEEK 
y^neludas  17,520  linas  PARADE 
Jtincludas  59.439  linas  WEEKEND. 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Couriar-Post-a  .  1,891,378  1,758,003 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Naws*  .  1,382,004  1,252,775 

Obsarv*r-m  .  2,210,998  2,018,917 

tObs*rv*r-S  .  759,597  823,151 

Grand  Total  .  4,352,599  3,892,843 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribun*-m  .  4,082,933  3,588,842 

Tribun*-S  .  1,978,357  1,841,345 

tDaily  N*ws-a  .  2,297,018  2,129,790 

Am*rica.n-*  .  885,508  781,001 

Am*rican-S  .  808,243  812,078 

Sun-Timas-m  .  2,147,522  1,822,540 

§Sun-Tim*s-S  .  1,079,338  829,573 

Grand  Total  . 13,054,915  11,385,189 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad — 
Tribuna-m— 1985-^,082,933  includas  418,114 
linas;  1984—3,588,842  includas  257,583  linas. 
S— 1985— 1,978,357  includas  470,082  linas; 
1984—1.841,345  includas  457,011  linas.  Sun- 
Tim*s-S— 1985—  1,079,338  includas  129,899 
linas;  1984—829,573  includas  134,185  linas. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquir*r-m  .  2,358,889  2,224,955 

tEnquir*r-S  .  1,409,785  1,225,808 

Post  ft  Timas-Star-a  ...  2,527,811  2,317,227 


Grand  Total 


8,298.485  5,787,988 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Daalar-m  .  2,852,534  2,872,209 

tPlain  Daalar-S  .  1,532,232  1,395,817 

Prass-a  .  3,180,975  3,014,415 

Grand  Total  .  7,585,741  7,082,441 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad — 
Plain  Daalar-m  1985 — 2,852,534  includas  10,- 
085  linas;  1984—3,014,415  includas  415,894 
linas.  Plain  Daalar-S  1985—1,532,232  in¬ 
cludas  3.855  linas.  Prass-a  1985 — 3,180,975 
includas  4(K,447  linas. 


1985  1984 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-*  .  2,918,837  2,918.057 

Dispatch-S  .  1,371,281  1,198,321 

Citii*n-Journal-m  .  1,215,517  1,157,987 

Star-w  .  40,181  42,143 

Grand  Total  .  5,545,778  5,314,488 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

Naws-m  .  2,777,927  2,477,817 

tNaws-S  .  874,504  748,219 

tim*s-Harald-a  .  3,350,005  2,713,904 

§T!m*s  Harald-S  .  1,024,442  809,738 

Grand  Total  .  8,028,878  8,749,878 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad — 
Timas  Harald-a  1985  —  3,350,()05  linas  in¬ 
cludas  211,358  linas;  1984—2,713,904  linas 
includas  79,288  lines.  Timas  Harald-S  1985 
— 1,024,442  linas  includas  47,100  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-H*rald-m  .  2,322,782  2,198,839 

Naws-a  .  2,412,898  2,324,583 

§News-S  .  707,233  823,152 

Grand  Total  .  5,442,713  5,148,374 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m  ...  2,490,039  2,298,073 

§Rocky  Mt.  Naws-S  ...  558,025  489,771 

Post  *  .  2,977,818  2,830,489 

Post  s  .  1,171,538  883,834 

G-and  Total  .  7,197,218  8,279,987 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad — 
Post-*  1985 — 2,977,818  linas  includes  289,414 
linas;  1984 — 2,830,489  linas  includas  288,171 
linas. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

R*gist*r-m  .  843.803  590,043 

Tribune-*  .  1,123,302  1,003,848 

tR*gist*r-S  .  477,410  428,777 


Grand  Total  .  2,244,515  2,020,488 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  Includad — 
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1985  1984 

Tribuna-a  1984 — 1,003,848  includas  15,880 
linas.  R*gister-S  1985-^77,410  includas  17,- 
132  linas;  1984  —  428,777  includas  18,590 
linas. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fra*  Pr*ss-m  .  1,972,588  1,808,844 

§Fre*  Prass-S  .  870,301  483,883 

News  *  3.324.184  3,139,370 

tN*ws-S  .  1,479,044  1,342,501 

Grand  Total  .  7,448,097  8,774,178 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad — 
Free  Pr*ss-m  1985-1,972,588  includas  73,192 
lines;  1984 — 1,808,844  includas  82,195  linas. 
Fra*  Prass-S  1985—870,301  includes  95,778 
linas;  1984—483,883  includas  19,200  linas. 
Naws-a  1985  —  3,324,184  includas  224,018 
linas;  1984—3,139,370  includas  200,787  linas. 
N*ws-S  1985  —  1,479,044  includas  128,484 
linas;  1984—1,342,501  includes  118,420  linas. 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Star  Gazette  & 

Advertisar-d  .  1,033,455  985,855 

•Telegram-S  .  412,508  333,819 

Grand  Total  .  1,445,981  1,319,474 

EL  PASO,  TEX 

Tim*s-m  .  1,700,818  1,488,239 

§Times-S  .  589,242  438,229 

Harald-Post-e  .  1,824,159  1,480,858 

Grand  TotcJ  .  3,894,017  3.405.324 

ERIE.  PA. 

Timas-a  .  1,435,745  1,279,898 

§Tim*s-News-S  .  580,002  485,844 

Grand  Total  .  1,995,747  1,785,342 

NOTE:  The  Naws-m  and  Timas-a  ar*  sold 
in  optional  combination.  Linage  of  on* 
edition,  th*  Timas-a  is  shown. 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Harald-a  .  1,317,428  1,158,837 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  Naws-a  1.347,329  1,235,438 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Naws-e  .  2,887,729  2,392,210 

N*ws-S  .  1.184,833  975,581 

Naws-Sat .  339,832  323,830 

Grand  Total  .  4,192,394  3,891,821 

Note:  News-*  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gaiatta-m  ....  1.489,982  1,324.553 

IJournal  Gazatte-S  ...  888,018  808.318 

News  Santinel-a  2.034,703  1.895,592 

Graod  Total  4,172,883  3,828,483 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1,257,749  1,158,704 

Star-Talagram-a  .  2,219,837  2,083,332 

|Star-T*lagram-S  .  919,114  802,881 

Press-*  .  542,738  585,222 

Press-S  .  171,919  170,480 

Grand  Total  5,111,355  4,778,599 

NOTE:  Press-e  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

FRESNO,  CAUF. 

Bee-e  . 1,787,278  1,707,884 

§B*e-S  .  741,188  882,733 

Grand  Total  .  2,508,484  2,390,817 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,819,421  1,755,957 

Post-Tribune-S  .  834,298  585,422 

Grand  Total  2.453,719  2,341,379 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Sea  Not*)  ..  908,075  808,893 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-e.  Linag*  of  one  edition,  Post- 
Star-m,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press  *  2.849,489  2,417,275 

fPrass-S  .  772,882  842,971 

Greod  Total  .  3,422,371  3,080,248 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Racord-a  .  2,191,209  2,138,484 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad — 
Record-*  1985^2, 191  209  linas  includas  145,- 
840  linas;  1984—2,138,484  linas  includas 
149,848  linas. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,511,484  1,284,988 

SCourant-S  .  833,709  783,955 

fTimas-a  .  2,277,293  2,083,001 

Grand  Total  .  4,822,488  4,111,942 
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1966 


1965 


1964 


1965  1964 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Adv«rtii«r-m  .  1,975,829  1,651,633 

Star-Bulletin-*  .  2,319,210  2,053,261 

tStar-Bulletin  A 

Adv*rtis*r-S  .  577,458  524,361 


Grand  Total  4,872,497  4,229,255 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle  *  .  3,500,025  3,352,885 

§Chronicl*-S  .  1,426,524  1,222,665 

Post-m  .  2,835,810  3,018,294 

tPost-S  .  954,747  847,837 


Grand  Total  8,717,106  8,441,681 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Chronicle-*  1965 — 3,500,025  lines  includes 
250,293  lines;  1964—3,352,885  lines  includes 
327,715  lines.  Chronicle-S  1965—1.426,524 
lines  includes  180,333  lines;  1964—1,222,665 
lines  includes  19,258  lines.  Post-m  1965 — 
2,835,810  lines  includes  153,311  lines;  1964 
— 3,018,294  lines  includes  455,940  linos. 
Post-S  1965—954,747  lines  includes  111,003 
lines;  1964 — 847,837  lines  includes  19,200 
lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-*  .  2,238,589  1,770,650 

Star-m  .  2,370,129  1,983,986 

tStar-S  .  1,254,788  982,778 

Times-e  .  767,710 

Tim*s-S  285.774 


Grand  Total  .  5,863,506  5,790,898 

NOTE:  Tim*s-eS  last  publica4ion  October 
II,  1965. 

JACKSON.  M6SS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  _  1,332,169  1,235,214 

{Clarion  Ledger  A 

N*ws-S  .  481,175  433,344 

Daily  News-*  .  1,324,711  1,217,183 


Grand  Total  .  3,138,055  2,885,741 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Tim*s-Union-m  .  2,697,123  2,541,149 

tTim*s-Union-S  .  807,996  906,782 

Journal-*  .  1,012,356  959,489 


Grand  Total  .  4,517,475  4,407,420 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-*  .  1,534,745  1,329,906 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
1965—1,534.745  lines  includes  125,087  lines; 
1964 — 1,329,906  lines  includes  160,383  lines. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Tim*s-m  .  2,306,001  2,238,620 

Star-*  .  1,854,170  1,739,936 

tStar-S  .  1,039,040  816,233 


Grand  Total  .  5,199,211  4,794,789 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  802,007  723,063 

News-Sentinel-e  1,367,796  1,280,238 

{N*ws-S*ntin*l-S  505,001  391,496 


Grand  Total  .  2,674,804  2,394,797 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagle-TribunesI  .  1,467,529  1,271,957 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gai*tt*-m  ..  1,477,907  1,372,976 
{Arkansas  Gaz*tt*-S  . . .  530,015  516,215 


Grand  Total  .  2,007,922  1,889,191 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Ind*p*nd*nt-m  .  2,335,494  2,309,282 

{Independent  Press- 

T*l*gram-S  .  755,773  742,999 

Press-Telegram-*  .  2,409,230  2,393,802 


Grand  Total  .  5,500,497  5,446,083 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 
lnd*p*nd*nt-m  1965—2.335,494  lines  in¬ 
cludes  370  109  lines;  1964  2,309.282  lines 
includes  317,603  lines.  Press-Telegram-* 
1965—2,409.230  lines  includes  370,109  lines; 
1964 — 2,393,802  lines  includes  317,603  lines. 


LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-*  ....  2,553,672  2,217,354 
Newsday  Nassau-*  ....  2.760,978  2,474,549 


Grand  Total  .  5,314,650  4,691,903 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Tim*s-m  .  5,649,709  5,249,389 

Tim*s-S  .  3,178,242  2,941,378 

Herald  Examiner-*  ....  2.263.386  2.148.244 
Herald  Examin*r-S  ....  787,086  744,336 


Grand  Total  . 11,878,423  11.083,347 

NOTE:  Part  run  adverfisina  inrlud'rt — 
Tim*s-m  1965—5.649,709  lines  includes  760,- 
732  lines;  1964 — 5,249,3OT  lines  includes 
738.492  lines.  Times-S  IM5— 3.178.242  lines 
includes  1,030,426  lines;  1964 — ^2,941,378  lines 
includes  1,189,102  lines. 


1965 

1964 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

Sun-e  . 

.  1,159,261 

1,019,155 

•Sun-S  . 

312,631 

292,513 

Grand  Total  . 

1,471,892 

1,311,668 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-*  . 

,  954,974 

996,537 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  . 

1,012,385 

1,045,262 

•News-S  . 

293,435 

275,439 

Grand  Total  . 

1,305,820 

1,320,701 

NOTE;  Sunday  News  sold  in 

optional 

combination  with  the 

following 

Monday 

Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS, 

TENN. 

Commercial  App*al-m  2,223,823 

2,096,385 

Commercial  Appeal-S. 

966,555 

782,821 

Press-Scimitar-e  . 

1,501,965 

1,420,486 

Grand  Total  .  4,692,343  4,299,692 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Press-Scimitar-e  1965 — 1,501,965  includes 
88,800  lines;  1964—1,420,486  includes  67,717 
lines. 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,660,916  4,395,944 

{Herald-S  .  1,865,230  1,663,806 

News-e  .  1,207,183  1,148,287 

tNews-S  .  420,724  277,992 


Grand  Total  8.154,053  7.486,029 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Herald-m  1965—4  660.916  includes  165.215 
lines;  1964—4,395.944  includes  151,998  lines 
Herald-S  1965-  1,865,230  includes  69,676 
lines;  1964—1,663,806  includes  58.795  lines. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Sentin*l-m  .  1,046,993  933,163 

Journal-*  .  3,548  416  3,239,238 

tJournal-S  .  1,679,141  1,440,851 


Grand  Total  .  6,274,550  5,613,272 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribun*-m  .  1,711,524  1,485,986 

Star-#  .  2,832,542  2,576.811 

fTribune-S  .  1,354,265  1,195,893 


Grand  Total  .  5,898,331  5.258,690 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 


Star-e  1965-2,832,542  includes  407.785  lines; 
1964— 2,576,811  includes  464.979  lines. 

MODESTO,  CAIIF 

Bee*  .  1,063,909  875,505 

{Bee-S  .  283,114  268,021 


Grand  Total  .  1.347.023  1,143,526 

NOTE;  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


MONTREAL. 

CANADA 

*Star-*  . 

2,679,782 

2,591,428 

Gaiette-m  . 

.  1,565,678 

1,452.324 

La  Press*-*  . 

.  2,657,929 

on  strike 

La  P*tri*-S  . 

147,577 

180,892 

Grand  Total  . 

7,050.966 

4,224,644 

NOTE;  Star-e  Includes  Weekend  Maga- 

line  linage.  La  Pre$se 
1-31.  1964  Inclusive. 

on  strike  December 

MUNCIE, 

INC. 

Press-*  . 

.  1,118,395 

1,065,103 

Star-m  . 

.  1,072.841 

1,073,660 

•Star-S  . 

.  299,922 

310,138 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,491,158 

2,398,901 

NASHVILLE 

.  TFNN. 

Banner-*  . 

.  1,897,512 

1,729,679 

Tennessean-m  . 

.  1,945,240 

1,741,241 

T*nn*ss*an-S  . 

848,386 

761,284 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,691,138 

4,232,204 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-*  . 

.  1,244,767 

1,068,390 

{Standard-Tim*s-S  _ 

.  322,935 

295,921 

Grand  Total  .  1,567,702  1,364,311 

NOTE:  Standard-Times-*  1965—1,244,767 
lines  includes  30.968  lines  of  Part-Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Couri*r-m .  878,275  777,851 

Register-*  .  1,912,574  1,793,577 

R*gist*r-S  .  965,572  937,561 

Register  A  Joumal- 

Courier-Sat .  89,868  72,595 


Grand  Total  .  3,846,289  2,581,584 

NOTE;  Journal  Courl*r-m  A  Register-* 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,479,686  3,308,904 

tTim*s-Picayun*-S  .  I,0U,289  986,606 

States  A  Item-*  .  1,702,166  1,444,094 


Grand  Total  .  6,237,141  5,739,604 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Tim*s-m  .  3,115,844  2,914,188 

Times-S  .  2,828,258  2,468,030 

Herald  Tribun*-m  .  958,450  921,244 

tHerald  Tribun*-S  750,245  649,734 

News-m  .  2,325,443  2,207,469 

News-S  .  1,837,247  1,703,606 

Journat-American-e  . . .  862,955  943,472 

Journal-Am*rican-S  ...  359,055  331,620 

Post-*  949,491  976.674 

Post-S  .  105,400  105,837 

World  Telegram  A 

Sun-e  .  1,236,219  1,242,352 


Grand  Total  . 15,328,607  14,464,226 

NOTE:  Post-*  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Herald  Tribune-S  1965 — 750,245  includes 
34,155  lines;  1964—649,734  includes  42,364 
lines.  News-m  1965 — 2,325,443  includes  I,- 
111,806  lines;  1964—2,207.469  includes  I,- 
199,774  lines.  News-S  1965—1,837,247  in¬ 
cludes  1,198,436  lines;  1964—1,703.606  in¬ 
cludes  1,174,548  lines.  Journal-American-e 
1965-862.955  includes  122,403  lines;  1964— 
943,472  includes  139,953  lines.  Journal- 
American-S  1965 — 359,055  includes  104,830 
lines;  1964—331,620  includes  109,885  lines. 
World  Tel.  A  Sun-e  1965—1,236,219  includes 
128,637  lines;  1964—1,242,352  includes  155,- 
123  lines. 

NOTE;  Split  run:  News-m  249,837  lines; 
News-S  126,268  lines. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-*  ...  1,425,859  1,470,225 
{Long  Island  Pr*ss-S  ..  687,163  643,872 


Grand  Total  .  2,113,022  2,114,097 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA), 
N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  .  348,073  320,153 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  .  47,167  71,300 


Grand  Total  .  395,240  391,453 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

News-e  .  1,017,665  979,781 

NOTE;  News-*  1964—979,781  lines  in¬ 
cludes  33,396  lines  Part-Run  Advertising. 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,716,244  1,496,106 

{Press-S  .  469,522  419,428 

times-Herald-e  .  1,475,781  1,283,227 


Grand  Total  .  3,661,547  3,198,761 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-e  .  1,246,007  1,178,978 

♦Gaiette-S  .  356,250  292,529 


Grand  Total  .  1,602,257  1,471,507 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledger-Star-e  .  2,249,676  1,957,766 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,859,509  2,616,467 

tVirginian-Pilot  A  Star-S  995,101  879,934 


Grand  Total  .  6,104,286  5,454,167 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Ledger-Star-e  1965—2,249,676  includes  561.- 
III  lines;  1964—1.957,766  includes  518,513 
lines.  VirgInian-Pilot-m  1965—2,859,509  in¬ 
cludes  537,039  lines;  1964  -  2,616,467  in¬ 
cludes  464,934  lines.  Virgin>an-Pilot  A  Star- 
S  1965—995,101  includes  163,051  lines;  1964 
— 879,934  includes  160,157  lines. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-*  .  2,380,801  2,411.877 

{Tribun*-S  .  875,363  858,390 


Grand  Total  .  3,256,164  3,270,217 


1965  1964 

1964  —  2,830,485  includes  632.595  lines. 
S*ntin*l-m  1965—2,947,338  includes  754  299 
lines;  1964 — 2,830,485  includes  632.595  lines. 
S*ntin*l-S  1965 — 1,137,965  includes  362  324 
lines;  1964 — 986,031  includes  300.982  lines. 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

Times-*  .  1,827,984  . 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-*  .  1.093,037  1,143,599 

{Independent-Star 

News-S  .  383.596  401,546 

Independent-m  .  1,082,171  1,064  383 


Grand  Total  .  2,558,804  2,609,528 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  577,552  397,959 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-*  .  1,114,329  1,080.217 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

News-e  .  920,912  841,960 

Journal-m  .  1,738,645  1,634,304 

N*ws-Journal-S  .  565,970  455.021 


Grand  Total  .  3,225,527  2,931,285 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,748,691  1,446,294 
{Journal  Star-S  .  705,394  610.061 


Grand  Total  .  2,454,085  2,056,355 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  and  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition.  Journal  Star-*  Is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

B  illetin-e  .  2,594,672  2,417,725 

tBulletin-S  .  900,942  745,226 

lnguir*r-m  .  2,108,557  2,118,818 

lnguir*r-S  .  1,688,171  1,397,114 

News-*  .  1,037,980  973,800 


Grand  Total  .  8,330,322  7,652,683 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included— 
Bulletin-*  1965—2,594  672  includes  392,512 
lines;  1964—2,417,725  includes  245,904  lines. 
Bull*tin-S  1965—900,942  includes  223,955 
lines;  1964-745,226  includes  215,447  lines. 
Inguir*r-m  1965—2,108,557  includes  224,3U 
lines;  1964 — 2,118,818  includes  263,183  lines. 
Inquirer-S  1965—1,688,171  includes  188,143 
lines;  1964 — 1,397,114  includes  145,264  lines. 


PHOENIX, 

ARIZ. 

R*public-m  . 

3,198,536 

3,118,922 

fRepublic-S  . 

1,046,040 

1,013,804 

Gazette-*  . 

3,184,968 

3,096,632 

Grand  Total  . 

7,429,544 

7,229,358 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  A  Sun-T*l.-m 

1,407,703 

1,402,734 

Press-*  . 

2,420.144 

2,157,002 

t Press-S  . 

1,044,861 

877,330 

Grand  Total  . 

4,872,708 

4,437,066 

PLAINFIELD. 

.  N.  J. 

Courier-News-*  . 

1,458,714 

PORTLAND, 

,  ORE. 

Or*gonian-m  . 

2,813,974 

2,535,900 

t{Or*gonian-S  . 

1,103,331 

1,044,171 

Oregon  Journal-*  . 

874,663 

754,975 

Grand  Total  . 

4,791,968 

4,335,046 

NOTE:  Oregon  Journal-*  1965—874,663 
lines  includes  M.985  lines;  1964—754.975 
lines  includes  63,206  lines. 


OKLAHOMA.  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,393,738  1,573,853 

Oklahoman-S  .  622,208  526,111 

Times-*  .  1,365,118  1,393,820 


Grand  Total  .  3,381,064  3,493,784 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included— 
Oklahoman-m  1965 — 1,393,738  includes  168,- 
595  lines;  1964— l.5n,853  includes  194,079 
lines.  Times-*  1965 — 1,365,118  includes  146,- 
217  lines;  1964—1,393,820  includes  174,865 
lines. 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald  .  1,723,791  1,602,057 

World-H*rald-S  .  915,760  764,848 


Bulletin-*  . 

2,165,929 

1,905,358 

JoumaUm 

1,794,008 

1.797,634 

tJournal-S  . 

1,162,423 

993,203 

Grand  Total  . 

5,122,360 

4,696,195 

READING, 

PA. 

1,378,970 

Eagle  (See  Note)  . 

1,525,015 

{Eagl*-S  . 

528,846 

466,169 

Grand  Total  . 

2.053.861 

I,M5.I39 

NOTE:  Eagle-*  and 

Tim*s-m 

sold  in 

combination.  Linage 

of  on* 

edition. 

Eagle-*,  is  shown. 


Grand  Total  .  2,639,551  2,366,905 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  m  A  *,  linage  of  only  on*  edition, 
*.  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-*  .  2,947,338  2,830,485 

S*ntin*l-m  .  2,947,338  2,830,485 

S*ntin*l-S  .  1,137,965  986,031 


Grand  Total  .  7,032,641  6,647,001 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Star-*  1965-2,947,338  includes  754,299  lines; 


RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 
Press-Enterprise 

(see  note)  .  1,713,821 

{Pr*ss-Ent*rpris*-S  _  558,832  521,760 

Grand  Total  . 2.2n.653  2,136.569 

NOTE:  Ent*rpris*-m  and 
combination.  Linage  of  on*  Edition,  Enter- 
pris*-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Pert  run  advertising  includa^ 
Press-Enterprise  1965—  1,713,821  i"/-'""" 
18,092  lines;  Press-foterpris*  1964—1,614.809 
includes  25,755  lines. 
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I9M 


IMS 


I9M 


ROANOKE,  VA. 

.  1,238,025  1,129,228 

rr*‘Tc  .  419,762  376,236 

K-N.«-«  .  1.247.943  1,113,385 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,211,266  1,873,710 

§Union-S  .  1,085,317  888,378 

fribuna-c  .  3,062,806  2,641,171 


Grand  Total 


..  2,925,730  2,613,849  Grand  Total  .  6,379,389  5,403,259 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

‘’ch?onicla*m  .  1,862,480  1,918,919 

^oTrSSillVs  .  1,044,513  827,149 

TimaT-Union-a  .  2,350,200  2,289,876 

Grand  Total 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (Sea  Nota)  .  1,455,918  1,344,521 

It'r.S  .  669,285  618,930 

Grand  Total  .  2,125,203  1,963,451 

NOTE:  Star-m  and  Ragittar-Rapublic-a 
sold  in  combination.  Linaga  of  only  ona 
edition,  Star-m,  is  shown.  Star-m  publishad 
Rva  waak  days  only,  ascluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  2,684,652  2,652,157 

IBaa-S  ' .  902,528  858,194 

Dnion-m  .  863,555  926,424 

•Union-S  .  185,658  186,553 

Grand  Total  .  4,636,393  4,623,328 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globa-Damocrat-m  _  1,662,336  1,736,705 

tGloba-Damocrat-wa  . .  598,315  529,830 

Post-Dispatch-a  .  2,652,735  2,495,627 

§Post-Oispatch-S  .  1,559,080  1,255,877 

Grand  Total  .  6,472,466  6,018,039 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad — 
Globa-Damocrat-m  1965 — 1,662,336  includas 
273,879  linas;  1964—1,736,705  includas  409,- 
507  linas.  Globa-Damocrat-wa  1964—529,830 
includas  10,680  linas.  Post-Dispatch-a  1965 
-2.652.735  includas  185.989  linas;  1964— 
2,495,627  includas  249,486  linas.  Post-Dis- 

patch-S  1965—1,559,080  includas  7,178  linas; 
1964— I  255,877  includas  18,787  linas. 

NOTE:  Globa-Damocrat-m  publishad  5 
waak  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pionaar  Prass-m  .  1,173,116  1,126,801 

IPionaar  Prass-S  .  1,032,586  829,948 

Dispatch-a  .  2,130,650  2,053,542 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicla-m  .  2,477,828  2,321,977 

Chronicla-S .  980,745 

baminar-m  .  2,426,753 

Examinar-S  .  994,205 

Naws-Call  Bullatin-a .  1,353,784 

- - Gxaminar  t  Naws-Call 

.  5,257,193  5,035,944  Bullatin-a  .  2,595,108  . 

Examinar  S  Chronicla-S  1,161,^5  . 


Grand  Total  .  6,234,711  8,077,464 

NOTE:  Chronicla-m  1964—2,321,977  linas 
includas  10,598  linas  Part-Run  Advartising. 

NOTE:  Chronicla-S  t  Examinar-S  discon- 
tinuad  aftar  Sapt.  12,  1965.  Examinar-m  ft 
Naws-Call  8ullatin-a  wara  combinad  affac- 
tiva  Sapt.  13,  1965.  Examinar  ft  Chronicla-S 
first  issua  Sapt.  19,  1965. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Marcury-m  .  3,304,100  3,147,446 

Naws-a  .  3,312,677  3,149,728 

t§Marcury-Naws-S  .  955,736  931,857 


Grand  Total  .  7,572,513  7,229,031 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad — 
Marcury-m  1965—3,304,100  includas  263.644 
linas.  1964—3,147,446  includas  257,442  linas. 
Naws-a  1965  —  3,312.677  includas  263,644 
linas;  1964 — 3,149,728  includas  257,442  linas. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Union  Star-a .  1,130,592  961,911 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazatta-m  .  1,564,099 

Indapandant-Journal-a  1,679,511 


Grand  Total  .  2,694,691 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Timas-a  .  1,330,436 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-lntalligancar-m  ...  1,644,531 
|Post-lntalligancar-s  ...  508,558 

Timas-a  .  2,444,552 

Timas-S  .  963,794 


Grand  Total  .  4,336,352  4,010,291 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad — 
Dispatch-a  1965—2.130.650  includas  222,325 
linas;  1964 — 2,053,542  includas  286,164  linas. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Indapandant-a  .  1,121,881  1,213,771 

Hmas-m  .  2,331,716  2,452,339 

SHmas-S  .  806,181  738,431 


Grand  Total  .  4,259,778  4,404,541 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad — 
Timas-m  1965—2.331,716  includas  147,074 
linas;  1964—2,452,339  includas  125,441  linas. 
Timas-S  1965—806,181  includas  37,962  linas; 
1964 — 738,431  includas  40,651  linas. 

SALEM,  ORE. 

Oragon  Statasman-m  ..  1,120,076  1,049,558 

•Oragon  Statasman-S  .  355,331  271,093 

Capital  Journal-a  .  1,327,124  1,212,260 

Grand  Total  .  2.802.531  2,532,911 

,  ^  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribuna-m  .  2,256,499  2,306,707 

fTribuna-S  .  886,912  777,595 

Dasarat  Naws 

Talagram-a  .  2,253,530  2,358,836 

Grand  Total  .  5,396,941  5,443,138 

,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

.  1,950,412  1,876,946 

tfaprass-Naws-S  .  704,228  760,910 

bprass-Naws-sat .  255,578  286,088 

.  1,949,476  1.995,832 

.  2,084,625  2.064.878 

.  957,078  870,557 

.  160,437  135,224 


Grand  Total  .  8,061,834  7,990,435 

Exprass-m,  Naws-a  and  Light-a 
®  ^*TS  a  waak  only. 

I’M— 125,224  linas  in¬ 
cludas  10,684  linas  of  Part-Run  Advartising. 

,  SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

f?"  ";  , . 1.977,533  1,952,190 

iSun-Taiagram-S  .  579,596  553,241 


1,478,702 

1,556,897 


2,440,613 

1,257,535 


1,428,163 

414,085 

2,094,170 

716,942 


Grand  Total  .  5,561,435  4,653,360 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-a  .  1, 164, M2 

Timas-m  .  1,592,762 

Timas-S  . . . .  653,659 


1,105,893 

1,501,407 

479,406 


Grand  Total  .  3,410,783  3,086,706 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,711,616  1,545,279 

Tribuna-S  .  779,911  629,907 


Grand  Total  .  2,491,527  2,175,186 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokasman-Raviaw-m  ..  821,362  746,560 

tSpokasman-Rav!aw-S  499,472  414,946 

Chronicla-a  .  1,001,322  911,324 


Grand  Total  .  2,322,156  2,072,830 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Racord-a  .  1,858,312  1,809,731 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Harald-Journal-a  .  2.093.730  1,882,763 

§tHarald-Amarican-S  .  779,237  630,061 

Post-Standard-m  .  1,052,649  887  103 

Post-Standard-S  .  260,398 


Grand  Total  .  3,925,616  3,660,325 

NOTE;  Sunday  Post-Standard  combinad 
with  Sunday  Harald-Amarican,  May  30, 
1965. 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

Naws-Tribuna-a  .  1,746,361  1,514,341 

Naws-Tribuna-S  .  672,946  537.928 

Grand  Total  .  2,419,307  2,052,269 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribuna-m  .  2,449,376  2,408,223 

tTribuna-S  .  865,501  773,521 

Timas-a  .  1,502,198  1,481,342 

Grand  Totai  .  4,817,075  4,663,086 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad — 
Tribuna-m  1965—2,449,376  includas  108,146 
linas.  1964 — 2,406,223  includas  134,024  linas. 

Grand  Total  .  2,557,129  2,505,431  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad —  Tiimas-m  .  699,190  582,490 

Sun-m  1965-977,533  linas  includas  69,675  Blada-a  .  2,204,888  2,168,239 

mas;  1964-1,952,190  linas  inciudas  77,413  Blada-S  .  982,994  864,389 

linas.  _  _ 

NOTE:  Sun-m,  and  Talagram-a,  ara  told  Grand  Total  .  3,887,072  3,615,118 

in  optional  combination.  Linaga  of  ona  NOTE;  Timat-m  Publishad  5  days  a  waak 

•dition,  Sun-m  it  shown.  only. 
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1965 

1964 

TORONTO. 

CANADA 

Globa  ft  Mail-m  . 

1,478,881 

1,375,529 

#Talagram-a  . 

2,358,258 

2,318,808 

Star-a  . 

,  2,524,395 

2.446,495 

Grand  Total  . 

6,361,534 

6,140,832 

NOTE:  Telagram-a 

Includas  Weekend 

Magazine  linaga. 

TRENTON 

,  N.  J. 

Evening  Timas-a 

.  1,369,614 

1,261,764 

•Timas  Advartisar-S  . . 

662,180 

536,240 

Trantonian-m  . 

1,044,603 

909,438 

Grand  Total  . 

3,076,397 

2,707,442 

NOTE:  Timas  Evening  publishad  5  days 

a  waak  only. 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (Saa  Nota)  . . 

.  1,393,704 

1,275,371 

NOTE:  Racord-m 

and  Timas-Racord-a 

sold  in  combination. 

Linaga  of 

ona  adi- 

tion  Record-m  is  shown. 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

Tribune-a  . 

..  2,078,110 

1,961,460 

World-m  . 

..  2,087,977 

1,968,548 

World-S  . 

786.482 

692,671 

Grand  Totai  . 

..  4,952,569 

4,622,679 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  . 

. .  954,988 

871,542 

UTICA, 

N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-a 

.  1,002,229 

978.445 

•Observer  Dispatch-S 

.  411,769 

361,647 

Pratt-m  . 

. .  1,382,882 

1,298,480 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,796,880 

2,638,572 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Naws-e  . 

..  1,518,691 

1,338,507 

Post-m  . 

. .  3,997,417 

3,818,492 

§Pott-S  . 

. .  1,613,680 

1,314,432 

$tar-e  . 

. .  2,791.018 

2,703,936 

fStar-S  . 

1,089,877 

980,916 

Grand  Total  . 

.11,010,683 

10,156,283 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Amorican>«  . 

..  1,556,705 

1,514,416 

Rapublican-S  . 

..  569,621 

522,590 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,126,326 

2,037,006 

NOTE;  American-e 

and  Rapublican-m, 

sold  only  in  combination.  Linaoe  of  Amar- 

ican-e  only  is  shown. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLANO  GROUP, 

N.  Y.  (10 

1  CITIES) 

Mamaronack-Timas-a 

.  1,089,396 

972,086 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-a  1,170,576 

1,057,832 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  . . . 

..  1,213,561 

1,130,726 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Ragistar-a  . 

..  1,119,261 

1,015,682 

Peekskili  Star-a  . 

. .  956,858 

890,966 

Port  Chester  Itam-a  . 

..  1,272,669 

1,177,005 

Tarrytown  Naws-a  ... 

..  1,038,126 

932,222 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-a  . 

.  1,430,913 

1,287,099 

White  Plains  Raportei 

Dispatch-a  . 

..  1,499,566 

1,399,515 

Rockland  Journal 

Naws-a  . 

..  1,217,762 

1,098,955 

Grand  Total  . 

..12,008,688 

10,962,088 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagla-m  . 

..  1,897,571 

1,780,043 

Baacon-a  . 

..  1,119,642 

1,038,653 

tEagla  ft  Baacon-S  .. 

..  645,031 

584,392 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,662,244 

3,403,088 

WINSTON  SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  . 

..  1,601,090 

1,425,092 

Santinal-a  . 

..  1,549,037 

1,408,522 

Journal  ft  Santinal-S 

..  542,895 

497,109 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,693,022 

3,330,723 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Talagram-S  . 

..  619,299 

606,728 

Talagram-m  . 

..  973,952 

880,588 

Gazatta-a  . 

..  1,284,828 

1,237,442 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,878,079 

2,724,758 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  Includad — 

Talagram-m  1965—973.952  lines 

includas 

77,849  linas;  1964—880,588  linas 

includas 

15,820  linas.  Gazetta-a  1965-1.284.828  lines 

includas  75,287  linas; 

1964—1.237.442  linas 

includes  15,820  linas. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-a  . 

...  1,762,127 

iVindicator-S  . 

...  1,003,071 

Grand  Total  . . 

...  2,765,198 

NOTE;  On  Strike 

Dacambar 

1-31,  1964 

ADVERTISING 
UNAGE  SERVICE 


BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Talagraph-m  .  609,201  556,650 

Talagraph-S  216,021  162,809 

Grand  Total  825,222  719,459 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  16,020  linas 
(1965);  166,510  linas  (1964). 

NOTE:  Talagraph-S  told  in  combination 
with  Sunset  Naws-a. 


CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gaiatta-m  .  l,l9S,4ti 

Mail-a  .  1,267,801 

Gaiatta-Mail-S  .  471,490 


Grand  Total  .  2,934,753  . 

Includas  15,752  lines  Parade  advartising. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

Stata-m  . 1,534,014  1,342,452 

Stata-S  .  575,078  487,988 

Racord-m  .  1,135,269  956,894 


Grand  Total  3,244,361  2.787,334 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  17,357  lines 
(1965);  16,510  linas  (1964). 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Harald-a  .  922,309  871.444 

Naws-Tribune-m  .  792,801  773,487 

Naws-Tribuna-S  .  611,348  504.034 


Grand  Total  .  2,326,458  2,148,965 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  .  1,012,875  937,085 

World-S  .  347.004  277,133 

News-Star-e  .  973.a26  914,051 


Grand  Total  .  2,333,507  2,128,269 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-a  .  1,347,279  1,172,293 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-o  .  1,194,421  1,209,272 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Naws-a  .  1,416,102  1,397,650 

OUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,109,041  974,859 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribuna-m  .  522,606  569,146 

Scrantonian-S  .  569,293  507,795 


Grand  Total  .  1,091,899  1,076.941 

Includas  PARADE  15,752  lines  (1/65); 
17,008  linas  (1964). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Racord-m  .  628,893  710,279 

Timas-Leadar-a  .  1,369,029  1,256,660 

Independent-S  .  698,429  650,377 


Grand  Total  .  2,696,351  2,617,318 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  16,020  lines 
(1965);  16,510  linas  (1964). 


FIGURES  SUPPUED 
BY  PUBUSHERS 


ABERDEEN, 

S.  D. 

Amarican-Naws-a  . 

410,928 

399,490 

Amarican-Naws-S  . 

216,748 

193,816 

Grand  Total  . 

627,676 

593,306 

ALTOONA 

,  PA. 

M  irror-a  . 

1,313,123 

1,151,717 

APPLIT0884inNAN-MENASHA, 

,  WIS. 

Po$t-Cr«sc«nt-«  . 

1,188,348 

1,133,104 

Post-Crasca,it-S  . 

388,136 

371,588 

Grand  Total  . 

1,576,484 

1,504,692 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Pantagraph-all-day-S  . . 

1,359,372 

1,261,400 

NOTE:  Does  not 

include 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

BURUNGTON,  VT. 

Free  Prass-m  . 

1,070,108 

972,110 

CANTON. 

OHIO 

Rapository-e  . 

2,106,384 

1,963,598 

Rapository-S  . 

730,772 

594,244 

Grand  Total  . 

2,837,156 

2,557,842 

CARBONl>AiJ.MWMMIillRPHYSBORO. 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoitan-a  ..  588,224  545,272 
Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  221,424  186.774 


inclusive. 


Grand  Total  .  809,648 

NOTE:  Does  not  include 

WEEKLY. 


732,046 

FAMILY 


59 


1964 


1965 


CHAMBERSBURG,  RA. 

Public  Opinion-*  .  731,549  710,486 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-*  .  1,250,354  1,146,376 

Couri*r-S  .  406,882  342,692 

Grand  Total  .  1,657,236  1,489,068 

CHiLLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gaiatt*-*  .  1,366,599  950,005 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Call*r-m  .  1,787,590  1,801,408 

Caller-*  .  1,716,946  1,669,528 

Call*r-S  .  534,310  412,090 

Grand  Total  .  4,038,846  3,883,026 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  E 

Times-Stor-e  .  813,008  763,196 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-Times-e  .  1,221,724  1,132,362 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Democrat-m  .  1,138,270  1,054,998 

Timas-Democrat-e  _  1,416,506  1,327,920 

Times-Detnocrat-S  _  449,422  480,550 

Grand  Total  .  3,054,198  2,763,468 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-*  .  1,031,062  953,474 

News-Journal-S  .  293,244  254,965 

Journal-m  .  1,074,630  1,018,031 

Grand  Total  .  2,398,936  2,226,470 

DECATUR,  ILL. 

Herald  t  R*vi*w-m*  1,491.462  1,385,720 

Herald  E  Review-S  552,398  440,188 

Grand  Total  .  2,043,860  1,825,908 

DOTHAN.  ALA. 

Eagle-*  S  *«  sat .  880,177  790,027 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-*  .  673,218  136,374 

Journals  .  221,900  39,382 

Grand  Total  895,118  175,756 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

GAINESVILLE,  FLA. 

Sun-e  S  ex  sat .  1,065,302  911,852 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald  *  S  .  1,081,105  1,044,672 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

P*triot-m  1,492,190  1,359,904 

Patriot-N*ws-S  .  554,204  437,248 

Grand  Total  .  2,046,394  1,797,152 

NOTE;  Sunday's  total  does  not  include 
PARADE  linage. 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gaxette-e  .  860,188  693,518 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-*  .  1,076,877  1,055,473 

Herald-Dispatch-m  ..  1,134,602  1,122,954 

Herald-Advertiser-S  ..  386,912  372,926 

Grand  Total  .  2,598,391  2,551,253 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Times*  .  1,322,300  1,093,752 

Tim#s-S  .  545,552  475,672 

Grand  Total  1,867,852  1,569,424 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 


HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cap*  Cod  Standard- 

Times-*  .  689,752  626.500 

Cap*  Cod  Standard- 
Times-S  .  68,446  60,494 

Grand  Total  .  758,198  686,994 


JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune- Democrat- 

All  Day  .  1,279,929  1,299,858 

KENNEWICK-PASCO  RICHLAND, 
WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-*  .  900,368  696,122 

Tri-City  Herald-S  .  270,375  221,886 

Grand  Total  .  1,170,743  918,008 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA.  WIS. 

News-*  .  1,597,134  1,378,160 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Freeman-*  .  1,180,620  1,134,574 


KOKOMO.  IND. 

Tribune-*  .  1,011,318  906,696 

Tribune-S  .  286,286  278,642 

Grand  Total  .  1,297,604  1.185,338 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  15,749  lines 
(1965):  16,272  lines  (1964);  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

LA  SALLE.  lU. 

News-Tribune-e  .  798,956  784,292 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,290,840  1,345,370 

Journal-*  .  1,256,059  1,286,674 

Journal  E  5tar-S  .  475,370  402,493 

Grand  Total  .  3,038,814  3,054,990 

NOTE:  Includes  PARADE  16,545  lines 
(1965);  20.453  lines  (1964). 

LOCKPORT.  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  E  Journal-*  780,346  747,530 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Couri*r-Journal-m  ....  1,522,586  1,448,030 

Courier-Journal-S  .  1,089,092  882,231 

Times-*  .  2,187,693  1,920,612 

Grand  Total  .  4,799,371  4,250,873 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,655,150  1,524,691 

State  Journal-m  .  1,693,167  1,543,983 

State  Journal-S  .  598,045  555,107 

Grand  Total  .  3,946,362  3,623,781 

NOTE:  Includes  PARADE  15,176  lines 
(1965);  18,655  lines  (1964). 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m  .  1,179,836  1,050,168 

Journal-*  .  1,021,678  919,870 

Grand  Total  .  2,201,514  1,970,038 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald- 

Record-m  .  1,089,802  1,011,220 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  .  1,545,012  1,443,162 

Dispatch-*  .  1,426,684  1,331,400 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

Post-*  .  653,534  603,652 

Dominion-N*ws-m  .  653,534  603,652 

Dominion-Post-S  .  201,747  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,506.815  1,207,304 

NOTE:  Sunday  edition  includes  30,126 
lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  (First  Sunday  Edi¬ 
tion,  Oct.  31,  1965.) 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

Herald-*  .  1,160,547  1,006,353 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-*  .  1,275,603  1,180,025 

NEWARK,  OHIO 

Advocate-*  .  1,583,484  1,303,470 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,116,774  1,018,534 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-*  .  689,724  658,938 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  ..  1,294,252  1,271,276 

Standard-Examin*r-S  417,286  354,014 

Grand  Total  .  1,711,538  1,625,290 

NOTE;  Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  15.- 
750  lines  (1965);  16,268  lines  (1964). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

D*rrick-m  .  635,971  594,638 

News-Herald-e  .  522,155  489,514 

Grand  Total  .  1,158,126  1,084,152 

ONEONTA.  N.  Y. 

Star-m  .  711,578  572,404 

PADUCAH,  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  .  863,786  803,628 

Sun-D*mocrat-S  .  342,006  271,788 

Grand  Total  .  1,205,792  1. 095.416 

PASCAGOULA.  MISS. 

Chronicle-*  .  7,257,922  6,684,804 

NOTE;  Does  not  include  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 
Herald-News-e  .  1,176,595  1,195,546 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commercial-*  .  855,694  776,146 

Comm*rcial-S  .  256,956  238,980 

Grand  Total  .  1,112,650  1,015,126 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  23,842  lines 
FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-*  .  1,365,336  1,152,550 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Press-Republican-m  ...  770.168  686,154 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 
Union-Gaiette-e  .  308,560  289,590 

PORTLAND.  ME. 


Press  Hereld-m  . 

1,030,168 

962,598 

Express-*  . 

.  979,570 

903,826 

Tei*grem-S  . 

.  424,673 

375,454 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,434,411 

2,241,878 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

M*rcury-m  . 

.  1,272,838 

1,147,440 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-*  . 

.  1,378,965 

1,264,529 

Journal-S  . 

.  503,155 

524,402 

Gr&id  Total  . 

.  1,882,120 

1,788,929 

NOTE:  Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  15.749 

lines  (1965);  16,272  lines  (1964). 

QUINCY 

,  ILL. 

Herald-Whiq-e  . 

.  773,220 

755,622 

Herald-Whig'-S  . 

.  277,508 

293,062 

Grand  Total  . 

1,050,728 

1,048,684 

RAPID  CITY.  S.  D. 

Journal-*  . 

.  778,988 

736,358 

Journal-S  . 

.  304,332 

239,316 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,083,320 

975,474 

RENO, 

NEV. 

JournaUm  . 

.  971,278 

842,156 

Journal-S  . 

367,388 

337,134 

Gaiette-e  . 

.  1,248,492 

1,207,010 

Grand  Total  . 

2,587,158 

2,386,300 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m  .  . . 

.  1,949,894 

1,773,784 

News  Leader-e  . 

1,961,236 

1,824,258 

Times-Dispatch-S  . 

.  1,032,149 

864,461 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,943,279 

4,462,505 

SALISBURY,  N  C. 

Post-e  . 

908,236 

758,856 

Posts  . 

.  220,892 

208,838 

Gra*nd  Total  . 

.  1,129,128 

947,494 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 

News-Press-e  . 

.  1,393,749 

1,420,622 

News-Press-  S  . 

517,440 

530,530 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,911,189 

1,951,152 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e  . 

.  923,860 

782,726 

Argus-L*ad*r-S  . 

.  339,346 

315,770 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,263,206 

1,098,496 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Record-m  . 

675,850 

595,420 

SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

Telegram-*  . 

.  565,936 

587,524 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

753  $44 

828,968 

Tribun*-Star-S  . 

.  537;628 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,120,440 

NOTE:  No  figuros 

for  December  1964 

due  to  strike  October  22. 

TOPEKA. 

KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

.  1,269,212 

1,347,524 

State  Journal-*  . 

.  1,056,584 

1,118,369 

Capital-Journal-S  .... 

386,319 

355,572 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,712,115 

2,821,465 

TUCSON, 

ARIZ. 

Star-m 

.  1,810,854 

1,861,615 

Star-S  . 

.  444,071 

413,053 

Citiien-e  . 

.  2,127,829 

2,161,698 

Grand  Total  . 

4,384,754 

4.436,366 

VICTORIA.  TEX. 

Advocate-m  . 

.  670,684 

447,974 

Advocat«-S  . 

.  207,144 

137,326 

Grand  Total  . 

877,828 

785,302 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  . 

.  1,603,462 

1,373,694 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-*  .  2,261,042  1,962,373 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-*  .  1,965,717  1,654,154 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-*  .  2,427,340  2,329.190 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 


LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-*  .  755,473  475,021 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Free  Pr*ss-m*  .  2,118,892  1,991,480 

NORTH  BAY.  ONT. 


WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiien-e  .  2,193,044  2  034  574 

LeDroit-e  .  1,073,231  l,09l]9J4 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Leader-Post*  .  1,549,492  1,311,417 

SYDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 
Cap*  Breton  Post-*  ...  1,279,285  1,220,709 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun  *  .  2,597,582  2,371231 

Provinc*-m  .  1,375,115  1.261  849 

NOTE:  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZInE 
58,773  lines  (1965);  56,512  lines  (1964). 

WINIPEG,  MAN. 

Free  Press-*  .  2,052,089  1,914,573 


Moving  Day  Near, 
Plant  Destroyed; 
$250,000  Loss 

Ashland,  Wis. 

The  plant  of  the  Ashland 


$250,000  damage. 

No  one  was  injured.  The  one- 
story  brick  and  frame  structure 
had  housed  the  Daily  Press  since 
1925. 

The  newspaper  continued 
publishing  by  using  facilities  of 
the  Superior  Evening  Telegram, 
about  60  miles  west  of  here.  The 
Evening  Telegram  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  Superior  newspa¬ 
per,  also  owns  the  Daily  Press. 

Norrie  Swanson,  Daily  Press 
managing  editor,  said  all  of  the 
newspaper’s  equipment  and  files 
were  destroyed  in  the  fire,  along 
with  some  new  machinery  being 


month,  he  said. 

The  Daily  Press  employs 


Beaumont,  Tex. 

Lamar  State  College  of  Tech¬ 
nology  here  has  added  two  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  in  the  Spring 
semester.  They  are  English  138, 


N*ws-Journei-m*  . 2',347,9i6  2,099,063  “Survey  of  Journalism,”  and 

W00HS0C.tr.  ..  I.  English  236,  ■■£<««„.  .nd  Cw 

Cell-*  .  1.094,529  1,014.359  reading.” 
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Titlisi  Takes 
Jump  to  Win 
A  $500  Prize 

San  Francisco 
Charles  T.  Powers,  winner  of 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation’s  national  journal¬ 
ism  competition  last  year,  took 
to  the  air  to  win  first  place  in 
feature  writing  in  the  current 
awards’  program. 

The  Kansas  State  University 
senior’s  account  of  his  first 
parachute  jump  won  $500 
against  a  record  field  of  entries, 
announced  Randolph  A.  Hearst, 
Foundation  trustee. 

An  editorial  contest  is  now 
under  way  as  the  fourth  event 
of  the  present  series. 

Gary  Williams,  Florida  U., 
was  second  with  Joel  D.  Mc¬ 
Nally,  Indiana  U.,  and  James 
Patten,  U.  of  Nebraska,  tied  for 
third.  Next  came  Fred  R.  Har¬ 
well,  U.  of  North  Carolina. 

Indiana  University  continues 
to  lead  in  the  school  standings. 

• 

Rewards  to  Drivers 
For  Safety  Records 

Los  Angeles 
With  Los  Angeles  Times 
trucks  being  driven  4.75  million 
miles  in  1965,  129  out  of  161 
full-time  drivers  and  a  large 
percentage  of  43  part  -  time 
drivers  shared  in  a  split  of  $12,- 
432  for  safe  driving. 

Nelson  Lyons,  without  an  ac¬ 
cident  in  25  years,  received  a 
trophy  from  Publisher  Otis 
Chandler.  Anthony  Cambio  and 
George  Hazuda  had  17  consecu¬ 
tive  years  of  safe  driving,  and 
John  Beskid  and  Leonard  Wilson 
had  16  each.  Awards  ranged  up 
to  $100. 

In  a  competition  for  dispatch 
drivers,  Robert  Haas  was  named 
driver  of  the  year  and  received 
a  share  of  Times  stock,  belt 
buckles  and  trophy.  Ten  of  the 
25  dispatch  drivers  had  perfect 
driving  records,  with  900,000 
miles  driven  in  1965. 

• 

Newsprint  Project 
In  Northern  Quebec 

Montreal 
Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper,  Ltd. 
has  plans  to  build  a  $75  million 
complex  near  St.  Felicien  which 
will  include  a  newsprint  mill 
with  capacity  for  100,000  tons 
annually,  Quebec  Premier  Jean 
Lesage  announced  this  week,  B. 
J.  Kruger,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  said  construction  of  the 
newsprint  mill  would  be  started 
this  year.  The  location  is  about 
150  miles  north  of  Quebec  City. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Jury  Gives  Verdict 
Against  6  Firemen 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Six  firemen  lost  their  suit 
against  Cowles  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  when  a  jury  in  Su¬ 
perior  Court  returned  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  defendant  Jan. 
21. 

The  firemen  had  asked  $125,- 
000  each  contending  they  were 
damaged  in  reputation  by  a 
story  published  Oct.  24,  1965. 
The  story  was  based  on  a  law¬ 
suit  initiated  prior  to  a  Nov.  2, 
1965  election  on  a  proposed  city 
charter  change.  This  suit  named 
23  police  and  fire  department 
members  as  defendants  includ¬ 
ing  the  six  firemen  who  filed  suit 
against  the  publishing  company. 

The  six  firemen  were  dis¬ 
missed  as  defendants  at  a  Su¬ 
perior  Court  hearing  on  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  temporary  injunction 
on  the  ground  they  had  errone¬ 
ously  been  included  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  as  members  of  the  police- 
fire  public  safety  committee. 
This  suit  alleged  that  $5,300  in 
police  union  funds  had  been  ap¬ 
propriated  from  the  police  un¬ 
ion’s  treasury  in  an  unlawful 
and  unauthorized  manner. 

Included  among  the  defense 
witnesses  were  Jack  Roberts, 
the  reporter  who  wrote  the  story 
in  question,  Clifford  N.  Payne, 
Chief  of  Police,  and  James  L. 
Bracken,  managing  editor  of  the 
Spokesman- Review. 

The  10  to  2  verdict  of  the 
panel  of  four  women  and  eight 
men  was  returned  after  four 
days  of  trial. 

• 

Mobil  Ads  Geared 
To  Safety  Tbeme 

An  advertising  campaign 
aimed  at  reducing  the  highway 
death  toll  was  started  Jan.  25  by 
Mobil  Oil  Company. 

The  campaign  stresses  motor¬ 
ing  safety  with  the  theme,  “We 
want  you  to  live.”  The  advertise¬ 
ments  will  make  only  passing 
mention  of  the  company’s  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Ads  will  appear  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  newspapers  and  on 
network  and  local  tv  and  radio. 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  is  the 
agency. 

• 

ABC  Treasurer 

Chicago 

Richard  J.  Babcock,  president 
of  the  Farm  Journal,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  He  fills 
a  vacancy  caused  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  retirement  of  Ray  Weber, 
marketing  co-ordinator  for 
Swift  &  Company. 
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Obituary 

Kathleen  Norris,  85 ; 

Ever  a  Cub  in  Spirit 

San  Francisco 
Kathleen  Thompson  Norris, 
85,  who  produced  88  novels  in 
a  writing  career  begun  with  San 
Francisco  newspapers,  died  Jan. 
18.  She  retained  her  newspaper 
friends  and  her  cub  reporters’ 
zest  until  the  end. 

As  a  member  of  the  old  San 
Francisco  Call  staff  during  the 
1906  earthquake,  she  was  a 
“Quaker”  member  of  the  Late 
Watch,  organization  of  newspa¬ 
per  veterans.  She  rarely  missed 
a  Late  Watch  meeting  and  for 
years  participated  in  its  pro¬ 
grams,  either  as  speaker  or  as 
the  member  of  its  skits. 

Edgar  T,  (Scoop)  Gleason, 
former  managing  editor,  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  sup¬ 
plies  this  verse  she  sent  the 
Late  Watch  along  with  regrets 
a  European  trip  prevented  her 
attendance : 

“There'll  he  a  Late  Watch  final 
date 

“That  finds  us  in  alignment 
“Before  St.  Peter’s  Golden  Gate 
“On  just  one  last  assignment. 
“And  shall  we  glimpse  beyond 
the  gloom 

“Heaven’s  eternal  glory — 

“And  hear  from  that  high  City 
Room: 

“D’you  want  to  sign  your 
story?’’ 

«  *  « 

Mrs.  Constance  Herreshoff, 
85,  music  and  drama  critic  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Sun  and 
Union  for  33  years;  Jan.  7. 

*  «  « 

James  A.  Whiteford,  87, 
sketch  artist  on  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  and  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  for  many  years ; 
Jan.  10. 

4i  4i  « 

William  L.  Sniffen,  52,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Item;  Jan.  12. 

*  *  * 

J.  Sanford  Lewis,  25,  acting 
Tri-state  editor  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times;  Jan.  9, 
from  injuries  suffered  in  an 
automobile  accident. 

*  *  * 

Howard  W.  Hayes,  68,  one 
time  Associated  Press  reporter 
in  Los  Angeles,  Jan.  8,  in  Red¬ 
lands,  Calif. 


Arthur  Sears  Henning,  89, 
who  was  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  Washington  bureau 
when  he  retired  in  1949  after  40 
years  of  service  with  the  paper; 
Jan.  21 

♦  *  ♦ 

Melvin  Van  Duren,  40, 
news  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times  when  it  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  last  October;  later  on  the 
staff  of  the  Indianapolis  News; 
Jan.  24. 

«  *  « 

Richard  W.  Sweeney  Jr., 
68,  managing  editor  of  the 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour;  Jan.  22 

*  «  « 

Charles  A.  Mitchell,  56, 
publisher  of  the  Brookings 
(S.  D.)  Register;  Jan.  14. 

«  *  « 

Cyrus  Leslie  Edy,  82,  pioneer 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  (Ont.)  Free  Press;  Jan.  17. 

«  *  * 

Donald  W.  Wieder,  59,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
barba  (Calif.)  News-Press; 

Dec.  28. 

*  *  * 

James  P.  Rodgers,  34,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Pittsbtirgh  (Pa.) 
Press  and  former  UPI  staff 
writer;  Jan.  10. 

«  *  * 

Pierre  L.  Smith,  79,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Punxstitawney 
(Pa.)  Spirit,  a  newspaperman 
for  more  than  50  years;  Jan.  13. 

*  *  * 

Emil  Arena,  52,  assistant 

sports  editor  of  the  Union  City 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch;  Jan. 
17. 

*  *  * 

Roger  F.  Mills,  68,  eastern 
manager  of  Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers  Inc.  from  1946 
to  1963,  when  he  retired ;  Jan.  18. 

*  4>  * 

James  McGowan,  58,  Sun 
Chemical  Co.  printing  ink  sales¬ 
man,  former  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boston  Herald  and 
New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Jan.  15. 

*  «  « 

Denis  Tilden  Lynch,  81,  for¬ 
mer  political  and  legislative  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Department  since 
1949;  Jan.  13. 

*  *  * 

Jerome  N.  Wolfert,  48,  chief 
copy  editor  of  Business  Week 
magazine,  former  Buffalo  news¬ 
paper  reporter;  Jan.  13. 


Everett  A.  Clarke,  51,  po-  Bryan  Carr  Lumpkin,  66,  re¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  Kalamazoo  tired  associate  and  managing 
(Mich.)  Gazette  for  30  years;  editor  of  the  Athens  (Ga.) 
Jan.  18.  Banner-Herald;  Jan.  13. 

♦  *  *  *  ♦  •  . 

C.  Lee  Smallwood,  66,  a  for-  Robert  J.  Steinbruner,  51, 
mer  advertising  man  on  Mobile,  former  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  re- 
Montgomery  and  Miami  news-  porter;  recently  with  the  Office 
papers;  Jan.  19.  of  Civil  Defense;  Jan.  8. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Neurspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
P.O’.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’s  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  vdiy  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

The  DIAL  Agency,  150.3  Nasareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  ^nita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 

NEGOTIA’TORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  pix^rties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads-  i 
den.  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357.  I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
plant  —  profitable.  interesting  area. 
$24,000  down  includes  accts.  receivable, 
minimum  working  capital  needed. 
Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
Calif.,  92805. 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Ehinedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AO  (813)  733-2966 

GOOD  SOUND  WEBHiLY  in  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Only  weekly  in 
cotinty.  Growth  factors  excellent.  Good 
profits  each  year.  Terms  available. 
Write  Box  1156.  E3ditor  &  Publisher. 

WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly, 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New 
press — fine  equipment — high  potential. 
$40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


-Zip  Codp- 


Classiflcation. 


m  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

g  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

g  Mail  to: 

I  IDITOR  ft  PUBUSHIR  •  tSO  TliM  Avmnm  •  New  Yerii.  New  Tork  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  I 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

FLORIDA  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  off¬ 
set  showing  steady  growth  in  popula¬ 
tion  explosion  area.  Well-e8tablishe<l. 
Unopposed.  $85,000  includes  modern 
partially  furnished  3-bedroom  home, 
two  lots.  First  time  on  market.  Owner 
retiring.  Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  JOB  SHOP, 
grossing  $11-M.  Fully  equipped  includ¬ 
ing  Heidelberg.  Reasonably  pricerl. 
Contact :  Emmons  Leader,  Emmons, 
Minnesota  56029. 

W’ELL-ESTABLISHED  6-DAT  NEWSPAPER 
over  30,000  circulation.  Growing  met¬ 
ropolitan  area;  newspaper  established 
over  50  years ;  excellent  location,  facili¬ 
ties,  management;  profitable;  no  debt. 
Buyer  must  have  minimum  $2  million 
cash.  Balance  10  years.  Owner  will 
correspond  only  with  financially  quali¬ 
fied  party.  No  brokers.  Box  1216,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pubisher. 

CALIFORNIA 

Weekly  group.  Gross  $80,000. 

Price  WO.OOO.  Excellent  terms. 
JACK  L.  S’TOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028 

CONTROLLING  INTEREST  in  $65.- 
OOO  established  Florida  suburban  offset 
weekly.  Steady  growth.  Ideal  printing 
arrangement.  Unopposed  in  population 
explosion  area.  With  or  without  man¬ 
agement.  Box  1281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE! 

1,500  Circulation  official  Iowa  offset 
weekly.  Letterpress  and  offset  job 
equipment,  modern  building.  Growing 
town  of  2,000 — over  million  in  new 
building  in  ’65.  $33,000  Gross ;  out-of- 
state  owner  will  sacrifice  less  than  half. 
A.  Ellis,  634  Oshkosh  St.,  Ripon,  Wise., 
54971. 

RARF  OPPORTUNITY 
Major  West  Coast 
Publishing  Operation 
Dominant  in  field,  multi-million  an¬ 
nual  hillings ;  non-daily.  Principals 
only!  Box  2441,  Rollings  Hills,  Calif. 
90274. 

TTIRIVING/PROFITABLE  WEEKLY, 
northern  New  Jersey.  Excellent  com¬ 
munity  facilities.  Opportunity  for 
growth.  Under  $15,000  down  will 
handle.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co..  Dupont 
Circle  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

3-WEEKLY  OFFSET  CHAIN 
fk>mplete  offset  plant  without  press. 
Presswork  done  in  production  plant. 
Fast-growing  area  of  West.  Gross 
$110M  ;  pr'ce  $160M;  easy  terms. 

DEAN  SELLERS.  Newspeiier  Broker, 
625  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Newspapers  Wanted  I 


WANT  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  PROPBR'nESI 
Cash  or  terms!  (Confidential!  Phil  ’Tur¬ 
ner,  Citizen-News,  1.545  North  Wilcox 
Ave.,  Hollywood.  Calif.  Ph.  (213)  469- 
1234. 

WE  WILL  BUY  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY 
newspapers  and  trade  magazines  that 
are  losing  money.  Confidential.  Box 
1292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

MANAGER  WANTED  FOR  WEEKLY 
and  publication  and  job  printing  com¬ 
plex.  Profitable.  Profit-sharing-owner¬ 
ship  arrangement  for  good  man.  New 
$165, OCO  offset  plant. 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  DISCUSS  thor- 
oughly  analyzed  publishing  opportunity 
with  established  trade  journal  pul^ 
lisher  looking  for  expansion  possibility. 
Box  1267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonists*  Items  Wanted 

REAL  OLD-’nME  CARTOONS  and  il¬ 
lustrations  (originals)  wanted.  Will 
buy  or  swap  originals  by  TAD,  OR¬ 
SON  LOWELL,  etc. 

1662  Cropsey  Ave.,  B’klyn,  N.Y.  11214. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Engraving  Service 

FREE— $3.00  ENGRAVING— FREE 
Up  to  20  SQ.  in.  60  or  85  -xcreen  un- 
mounted  engraving  powderless  etched 
on  magnesium  metal  free  just  for  try¬ 
ing  our  FAST,  LOW-COST  engraving 
service.  1  col.  x  3  in.  halftone  costa 
only  95c.  8  hour  service.  Write  for 
free  price  list  to  CUT  RATE  (CUTS 
P.O.  Box  3379,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  33578.’ 

Features  Available 

DEAR  MRS.  FIX-IT:  “I’d  likT^iiTM 
your  diet  pamphlets.  William  A.. 
Chancery  Judge,  Ripley,  Miss.”  Want 
men  to  read  your  women’s  pages? 
Norma  Gleason,  Emmett,  Mich.,  48022. 

“MAJOR  POINTS" — Popular  weekly 
column,  now  in  80  papers,  will  |^ 
furnished  at  no  charge  to  10  additional 

publications.  Humor  —  travel  notes _ 

personalities  combined  in  interesting 
fashion.  If  you  need  stimulating,  fresh 
column  to  be  used  on  regular  basis- 
available  free  —  write  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  7447  Skokie  Blvd.,  Skokie,  III.' 

"THE  CXJMMU’TER’’  —  Suburbanite’s 
Dilonma  in  cartoon  panel.  Daily  or 
weekly.  W’rite  for  samples.  J.  Lockley, 
5513  Brait  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.’ 
32209. 


FILLERS  WI’TH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  MSI,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  $4101 


Job  Printing 


OPEN  PRESS  TIME  on  a  32-page  Tab 
(or  16-page  Standard)  Offset  Rotary. 
Good  printing  —  LOW  RATES  —  fast 
service.  Samples  available.  Write 
FREE  PRESS,  Phillipsburg,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  08865. 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Composing  Room 


HOT  METAL  COMPUTER,  idiot  Upe 
into  'ITS  tape:  Model  6  ’ITS  equipped 
$3000;  Hammond  furnace,  pig  mold, 
8-col.  casting  box  $1500:  En-matic  for 
automatic  insertion  of  En  spaces  $176: 
Goss  mat  roller  $1000;  Elrod  Model  E 
$1500;  Stereo  saw  $150;  Flat  cast 
router  $50 :  8-col.  caster,  gas  iwt  $1000: 
Split  magazines  $60  each ;  Linotype 
metal  25c  i)er  lb.  312-HU  7-1400,  Ibrt. 


DISCON’nNUING  Tape  Operation  Fri- 
den  LOC  Perforator,  complete  with 
metal  stand.  Has  been  maintained  by 
factory.  FAIRCHILD  light-touch  Per¬ 
forator,  less  than  one  year  old.  Both 
machines  are  in  excellent  condition. 
(Contact:  Robert  Highnote 
DAILY  CALIFORNIAN 
613  W.  Main  St.,  El  Cajon.  Calif.  92020 
(AC  714)  442-4404 _ 

GE»4ERAL  AUTOMA'nc  SLUG  strip¬ 
ping  saw  for  hot  metal  paste-up.  (^on- 
tact  Wm.  Chapman,  'The  Berkshire 
^gle.  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  01202.  Tel. 
413-447-7311.  _ 

PAIR  OF  JUS’TOWRI’reRS— recorder 
and  reproducer — $2150.  Call  or  wnte: 
Oregon  Pub.  Co..  2164  Woodville  Rd., 
Oregon,  Oh‘o  43616.  Phone:  693-7251, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  29,  1966 


Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWS  PA  PER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET- PLACE 


Composing  Room 

model  29  LINOTYPE 

72/90  Mixer,  all  90—57,000  scries — 
quadder,  saw,  blower. 

MODEL  29  LINOTYPE 
Mixer,  all  90 — 59,000  series — quadder, 
saw,  blower. 

model  31  LINOTYPE 

£0,000  series,  elec,  pot,  Mohr  measure 
control,  fee<ler. 

MODEL  31  LINOTYPE 

62.000  series,  elec.  l)ot,  Mohr  measure 
control. 

model  31  LINOTYPE 

69,000  aeries,  elec,  pot,  feeder. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 

67,000  scries,  elec,  pot,  quadder,  saw 
and  feeder. 

MODEL  35  LINOTYPE 
RanKemaster.  72/90  Mixer— 62,000  se¬ 
ries — quadder,  saw,  blower. 

MODEL  36  LINOTYPE 

59,000  series,  elec,  pot,  quadder,  saw 
and  fee<ler. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071. 


3  COMET  LINOTYPES 
Three  (3)  full-equipped  Comets  serially 
numbered  2169.  1098.  182.  Two  maira- 
lines,  4-molds  (one  with  two  (2) 
molds),  electric  pot,  metal  feeder,  mold 
cooling  blower,  V-belt  drive,  high  speed 
TTS  operating  unit,  Shaffstall  mat  de¬ 
tector,  ITS  mats:  also  one  (1)  Model 
31  Linotype  serial  number  60447,  three 
(3)  magazines,  4-molds,  electric  pot. 
metal  feeder. 

THE  KEY  WEST  CITIZEN 
KEY  WEST.  FLORIDA 
PHONE  (305)  296-5621 

ELROD  MODEL  "K”  with  nine  molds 
and  feeder,  $1,800.  Signal-Item,  16  E. 
Main  St..  Carnegie,  Pa.,  15106. 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8*  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
Ji  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  ^change  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-pag:e,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
8-Page,  2/1  Press 

In  16  Page  Frames 
Standard  half  page  folder 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  201)  MU  6-4774 


F-4-4  SM  INTERTYPE  MIXER  for 
sale.  Serial  2:!6.S4.  Electric  pot,  quail- 
der.  saw,  feeder,  6  molds  to  48-pt.  Fine 
condition — priceil  right!  Norwnlk  Re¬ 
flector,  Norwalk.  Ohio  44857.  Tel.  (419) 
662-4241. 


FOR  SALE 

16-page  2  to  1  Duplex  Tubular  Press, 
good  serial  number ;  with  all  stereo, 
mat  roller  and  late  model  Sta-Hi  Mas¬ 
ter  Former.  Available  immediately. 
Sacrifice.  Contact: 

W.  C.  Douglass 

;  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EJQUIPMENT 
I  3120  Maple  Drive,  N.  E., 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30305. 

j  4  UNIT  HOE  — 

3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible 
1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives — 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

1955  HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 

6  Units — 1  Color  Cylinder — 3  Reverses 
Double  Polder — Balloon  Formers — Con¬ 
veyor  AC  Unit  Drives — Web  Break  De¬ 
tectors — Sheet  Severing — Reels  and  Pas¬ 
ters — Trackatre  and  Turntables. 


Available  March  1966 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  j 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  I 


Presses  &  Machinery 

MIEHLE  newspaper  or  job  press.  Flat¬ 
bed  cyl.  38  X  53.  Lititz  Record-Express, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  17543. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTO  PLATE 
#315  Vacuum  back,  water-cooled.  22%" 
cut-off.  Priced  for  quick  sale  at  $6,- 
000.00.  Contact  G.  S.  Pasquier,  Bus¬ 
iness  Manager.  Shreveport  Times.  222 
Lake  Street,  Shreveport,  La.  71102. 


FOR  SALE  .  .  .  Goss  22-%"  cut-off 
webfed  3-unit  newspaper  press;  48 
I>ages  collect,  24  pages  straight  run; 
dual  end  roll  stands,  double  folder,  dou¬ 
ble  balloon  formers,  Cline  Westing- 
house  control  panel ;  100  HP  main  drive 
motor,  7V4  HP  inching  motor,  2  port¬ 
able  ink  fountains,  2  i>ortable  drip 
fountains,  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor ; 
paper  roll  dollies.  Price  of  $30,000  in¬ 
cludes  750  gal  ink  tank  with  pump;  3- 
ton  stereo  metal  pot;  Wood  pony  auto¬ 
plate.  Goss  Finishing  block,  misc.  parts 
and  gears.  Call  or  write:  William 
Austin,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Review  Pub.  Co.. 
Inc.  P.O.  Box  1157,  Whittier,  Calif., 
90603.  (AC  213)  693-7771. 


MODEL  30  LINOTYPE,  mixer.  Serial 
No.  52222,  4  main  and  4  auxiliary 
magazines,  equipped  with  Hydroquad- 
der  and  Mohr  Saw.  220  Volt  pot  with 
metal  feeder.  Machine  overhauled  two 
years  ago.  Fonts  of  8  and  10  pt.  B.ns- 
kerville,  12  pt.  Metro.  18  and  24  pt. 
Erbar  and  18  and  24  pt.  Bodoni.  M.a- 
chine  in  daily  operation.  $6,800  F.O.B. 
our  floor,  but  machine  very  easily 
moved.  Contact  John  Hillmer,  Wauke¬ 
sha  Freeman,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
53186.  Phone  (AC  414  )  542-2.501. 

INTERTYPE  CSM  No.  8140  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Excellent  condition ;  30  ems,  4 
molds.  3  positions,  4  fonts  of  mats. 
Replaced  by  Ludlow.  Pana  News.  Inc., 
Pana,  Illinois  62157, 

ELROD,  elec.,  with  new  crucible  and 
2  model  14  Linos.  Sunbeam  Pub.  Co.. 
Salem,  New  Jersey  08079.  Phone:  (AC 
609)  935-1600. 

UNOTYPE,  model  29,  mixer,  42  em. 
high  serial,  elec.  pot.  Vandercook  325 
full  page  proof  press;  Models  B  £  C 
Intertypes.  Frank  L.  Toon.  5416  Black 
Lick  Road,  Springfield,  Virginia  221.50. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.60,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 


2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Cabs,  w/mats  (Send  for  List) 

1  Hrod  —  Mod.  E  Gas  Pot  Assorted 
Molds 

VMdercook  Mod.  326  Full  Page  Proof 
Press 

VMdercook  Mod.  320  Size  17  x  25 
Proof  Press 

M^el  5 — 8  £  31  Linotypes 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  <30..  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012  (AC  212)  966-0070 


Available  August  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


ALL  SIZE  UNITUBULAR  PRESSES 
with  color  humps  and  reverse  cylinders. 
DECKS  OR  UNITS  for  all  model 
Tubular  presses. 

ROLL  STANDS  or  roll  arms  for  use 
in  running  Specta<3olor  into  presses. 

G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

15%  DISCOUNT  on  Photo-Lathes.  New 
in  June.  One  color  machine  new  $4,000. 
One  standard,  $3,750.  Will  sell  one  now 
for  immediate  delivery  and  the  other 
for  delivery  in  July  1966,  with  deposit 
to  hold.  Both  now  in  operation,  (joing 
offset.  W.  J.  Missett,  Publisher.  Casper, 
Wyoming,  Star-Tribune. 

I  ONE  VANGUARD  31"  Web  Offset 
j  Press  with  two  perfecting  units,  folder, 
roll  stands  and  electrical  equipment. 
Original  cost  new  1961  $42,120.  Will 
take  $15,000  cash.  Located  in  Tucson, 
Arizona.  General  Electric  Credit  Corp., 
211  E.  43rd  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
Tel.  (AC  212)  MU  1-2310. 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  and 
Folder.  Harris  SSL  (28  x  42)  and  25  x 
38  Baum  Folder.  Real  money-maker, 
now  printing  32-page  weekly:  changing 
to  Web.  Contact:  Dale  McCann.  Reg¬ 
ister  Ptg.  Co.,  Inc.,  37  W.  High  St.. 
Lawrenceburg,  Indiana  47025. 


MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLAT  BED. 
Un<ler  maintenance  contract,  excellent 
condition.  Make  offer.  Allen  Strunk, 
McCook  (Nebr.)  Daily  Gazette. 


16-PAGE  LETTERPREJSS.  I.,ast  chance. 
Good  equipment.  Easy  to  move  and 
install.  Write:  Don  Carpenter,  The 
Ledger,  Montrose,  Calif.,  91020. 


KLISCHOGRAPH  K-161  ELECTRONIC 
engraver.  65  line.  Makes  plastic,  metal 
cuts  3x4  through  11x12.  Used  one  year 
before  switch  to  offset.  Exc.  machine, 
best  offer  takes  it.  Ralph  R.  Martinelli, 
Yonkers  Times,  38  Larkin  Place,  Yon¬ 
kers,  N.  Y.  10701. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


PRICED  TO  SELL 

S-8  HAMMOND  Plate  Shaver 
(As  New) 
Ostrander-Seymour 
ROTARY  Plate  Shaver 
O.S.  CURVED  Plate  Router, 
semi-cyl. 

18"  GROB — Band  Saw 
R-4B  HAMMOND 
Radial  Arm-Router 
WEISEL  Radial-Arm  Router 
#219  Vandercook 
ENGRAVER’S  Proof  Press 
20K  CHALLENGE 
Proof  Press,  20  x  26 

PERFECTION  TYPE,  INC. 

2716  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis  55408 


Wanted  to  Buy 

3  OR  4-UNIT  PHOTO  OFFSET  press 
with  color  capability,  accessor.es  and 
related  equipment  for  complete  tabloid 
newspaper  operation  ;  also,  job  printing 
equipment.  American  Enterprises.  Inc., 
P.  O.  Box  3310,  Agana,  Guam. 


USED  HIGH-SPEED  TELETYPE  op¬ 
erating  unit  with  adaptor  keyboard  for 
Linotype  machine.  Contact  Wm.  Chap¬ 
man,  ’The  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  01202.  Tel.  413-447-7311. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EtjmPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4690 


SCOTT  PRESS  (2)  units,  constructed 
after  1945 ;  23-9/16"  cut-off.  60°  stag¬ 
ger  width  of  unit  inside  frame  80". 
Contact:  Ed.  Kennedy,  The  Home 
News,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
08902. 

ONE  USED  AUTOilA'nC  POWER  LIFT 
full  page  form  files.  Must  be  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  New  Glasgow  News. 
New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 


DISCONTINUING  Commercial  Miehle 
Vertical  V-60.  Serial  No.  V-16842.  (Com¬ 
plete  with  A’TF  offset  spray  and  com¬ 
pressor.  Make  offer.  Contact:  Robert 
Highnote,  Daily  Californian,  613  W. 
Main  St.,  El  Cajon,  California  92020. 
(AC  714)  442-4404.  j 

MIEHLE:  Number  4-3  roller.  Bed  size 
approximately  29  x  41.  Hand-fed,  go<«l  ! 
running  order;  good  register.  Make  i 
offer.  General  Baptist  Press,  940  S.  ^ 
H'ghway  67,  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri 
63901. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


INK  STORAGE  TANK— 2000  gal., 
complete  with  gauge,  pump  and  hoses. 
Nordmann  Ptg.  (3o.,  4210  Chippewa 
St.,  St.  Louis.  Missouri  63116.  Tel; 
(AC  314)  PR  3-3000. 


DOUBLE  "OO”  MIEHLE,  rebuilt  five 
years  ago;  high  serial  number — two 
sets  of  rollers.  Galva  News.  Gslvn. 
Illinois  61434.  Phone:  (AC  309)  392- 
2103. 


17  X  22  WEBENDORFER.  Ser.  #  MA 
342.  Montgomery  Pub.  Corp.,  Chris- 
tiansburg,  Va.,  24073.  Phone:  382-2957. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 

j  Administrative 

!  Classified  Advertising 

Display  Advertising 

ACCOUNTANT  for  well-established, 
top  medium-sized  daily  in  Zone  2.  Must 
take  over  general  ledger  and  full  super¬ 
vision  of  news|>aper  accounting  office. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man. 
R<ply  with  complete  resume  to  Box 
1278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  long  esUb- 
lished  newspaper- radio  station  combina¬ 
tion.  Want  enterprising  man  to  help 
accelerate  growth  and  improvement. 
Write  fully,  including  education,  em¬ 
ployment  record,  salary  required,  to: 
General  Mgr.,  Port  Angeles  (Wash.) 
Evening  News. 


(COMPTROLLER  for  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  company  billing  3  million.  Great 
future  with  growth  company.  CPA  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  absolutely  essential. 
Must  be  good,  experienced  organizer 
and  leader.  Zone  9.  Reply  with  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1247,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  DESIGNER  —  Business 
magazine  publisher  needs  continuing 
assistance  to  modernize  type  and  style 
of  two  weeklies.  Ebcperienc^  with  mag¬ 
azine  layout  also  desired.  Work  on  in¬ 
dependent  contractor  basis  in  New  York 
City.  Write  full  details  to  Box  1166, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SYSTEM  ANALYST 

National  firm  with  headquarters  in  the  East,  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  thoroughly  experienced  systems  analyst  in  the 
field  of  publishing  with  the  emphasis  on  newspaper  accounting. 
Knowledge  of  accounting  and  data  processing  with  minimum 
3  years  of  diversified  experience  with  a  commercial  organization 
in  accounting,  data  processing,  systems  and  procedures  or  re¬ 
lated  activities,  preferably  at  the  corporate  level.  If  you  desire  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  company's  management  systems 
group,  this  is  a  genuine  opportunity  for  professional  recognition, 
rapid  career  advancement  for  years  to  come.  Some  travel  re¬ 
quired.  Please  submit  a  complete  resume  including  salary  history, 
experience  and  personal  data. 

Box  1260  Editor  &  Publisher 


MIDWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  has  fall 
opening  for  newsman  to  act  as  grad¬ 
uate  assistant  in  nv  vsroom  of  college 
daily  while  working  -m  Master's  degree 
in  English,  history  or  other  area.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  2  years'  experience  in  editing 
and/or  reporting  plus  bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  desired.  Elqual  op¬ 
portunity  employer.  Box  1172,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


PART  TIME  FELLOWSHIPS  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  full  time  graduate  study 
in  accredited  department  of  Journalism 
offered  to  experienced  newspaper  men 
and  women  qualified  to  assist  in  daily 
newspaper  laboratory.  Program  in¬ 
cludes  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Good  under¬ 
graduate  record  required.  Send  tran¬ 
script  and  resume  to  Howard  R.  Long, 
(Thairman,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois,  62903. 

UNIVERSITY  IN  ZONE  2  seeks  news 
editorial  faculty  member  beginning 
September.  Minimum  requirements  in 
M.A.  and  news  experience.  Box  1287, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


REPRESENTA'nVE  for  established 
national  organization  (California  and 
West  Coast) — under  age  45,  personable, 
salee-minded,  free  to  travel.  Must  have 
well-rounded  newspaper  circulation  ex- 
I>erience,  preferably  in  (Talifomia. 
Starting  salary  in  neighborhood  of 
$10,000,  depending  on  qualifications. 
Travel  expenses  paid.  Box  1132,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE,  HARD-WORKING 
HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR  OR 
ASSISTANT  aRCTTLATION  MAN¬ 
AGER.  CHALLENGING  OPPORTUN¬ 
ITY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT.  LARGE 
AREA  2  7-DAY  PAPER  IN  COM¬ 
PETITIVE  FIELD.  BOX  1250  EDITOR 
A  PUBUSHER. 

AGGREISSIVE  CM  with  know-how  to 
take  over  7-day  fast-growing  competi¬ 
tive  A.M.  operation.  Must  be  strong  on 
promotion  and  supervision.  Start  $130 
week  plus  liberal  increase  bonus.  Many 
fringes.  Personal  car  furnished.  Pro¬ 
vide  full  details — age,  experience,  qual¬ 
ifications,  etc.  Box  1224.  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


Circulation 

WANTED:  HOME  DELIVERY  FIELD 
SUPERVISOR  .  .  MUST  BE  TOP  MAN 
Leading  New  York  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper,  embarking  on  major  home  de¬ 
livery  program  needs,  qualified,  am¬ 
bitious  self-starter  to  supervise  Fran¬ 
chise  Manager  operation.  Territory  in¬ 
volved  includes  suburban  areas  of  New 
York  City.  Man  we're  looking  for 
should  have  at  least  5  years  experience 
in  similar  position.  Must  have  complete  | 
knowledge  of  boy  carrier  programs  .  .  . 
training  and  instruction  programs  for 
Franchise  or  Branch  Managers  .  .  . 
working  knowledge  of  all  operational 
details.  Salary  is  high,  benefits  are 
liberal  .  .  .  including  company  car  and 
ex|)ense  account.  If  you  qualify,  and 
can  handle  administrative  detail,  send 
your  resume  today  to  Box  1232,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced  and  energetic,  needetl  for  7,000 
daily  in  Midwestern  town  of  19,000. 
Capable  and  eager  for  challenge,  and 
must  have  promotional  ability;  must 
be  able  to  handle  carrier  boys.  Write 
Box  1288.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
daily.  Zone  5.  Part  of  growing  organi¬ 
zation.  Only  aggressive  man  with  ex¬ 
perience  nee<l  apply.  Send  full  resume, 
references  and  salary  requirements. 
Write  Box  1289,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

EASTERN  MORNING  NEWSPAPER 
seeks  promotion-minded  District  Su¬ 
pervisor  for  challenging  iiosition  in 
highly-competitive  area.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements.  Your  confidence 
respected.  Box  1302.  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

GROWING  FLORIDA  DAILY  needs 
experienced,  aggressive  classified  ad 
manager,  to  develop  department  in 
fast-grrowing  area.  Write  Wm.  Am¬ 
brose.  Advertising  Director.  Star-Advo¬ 
cate,  Titusville,  Florida  32780. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  STEP  UP?  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  an  aggressive  sales¬ 
man  or  second  man  to  advance  from 
sales  to  management  position  in  the 
immediate  future  with  leading  North 
Jersey  daily  newsi>aper.  A  quick  re¬ 
sponse  will  get  a  quick  reply.  Box  1210, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Rapidly-growing  publishing  company 
in  highly  competitive  market  has  open¬ 
ing  for  proven  leader,  organizer  and 
producer.  Great  i>otential  for  alert,  ag¬ 
gressive,  creative  CAM  or  assistant 
CAM  with  solid  background  in  ALL 
phases  of  classified.  Substantial  salary 
plus  lucrative  bonus  arrangement.  Zone 
9.  Reply  with  full  resume  including 
salary.  Box  1225,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DEPARTMENT  MANAGER  for  150.000 
circulation  weekly  news  magazine  in 
Midwest.  Salary  plus  bonus.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  present  earning  rate  to  Mr. 
Franklin.  P.O.  Box  55147,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Indiana  46205.  j 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  dominant 
30.000  ABC  daily  in  fasteat-growing 
California  metro  area.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced — strong  on  layout.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonuses,  fringes.  Wire  or  call : 
Page  Gilman,  Advtg.  Dir.,  Ventura 
County  Star-Free  Press,  Ventura.  Calif,  i 
(AC  805)  643-9901.  I 

RAPIDLY-GROWING  GROUP  of  week¬ 
lies — has  converted  one  to  a  daily — and 
provides  great  potential  for  proven 
salesmen.  No  newspaper  exiierience  is 
necessary.  We  will  train  persons  with 
proven  records  of  salesmanship  for  a 
career  in  advertising.  Good  starting 
salary  and  bonus;  excellent  opportunity 
for  exceptional  earnings.  Write:  Bob 
Paulos,  Hawaii  Press  Newspapers.  P.O. 
Box  2039,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96805. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVER'nSING  STAFF 
VACANaES  DUE  TO  PROMOTIONS 
Display  advertising  salesmen  with 
ideas  and  ability  to  sell  and  service 
retail  accounts  needed  immediately  by 
30.000  ABC  prize-winning  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Excellent  starting 
salary.  Free  hospital  insurance,  profit- 
sharing:  free  life  insurance.  (Christmas 
bonus  and  many  other  fringe  benefits. 
We  prefer  a  married  man,  under  40.  A 
real  opportunity  for  a  prosperous  fu-  | 
ture  in  a  progressive  community  for  a 
man  willing  to  work.  Send  resume, 
sample  layout  and  copy  with  letter  to 
Box  1220,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  pro¬ 
gressive  13,000  daily  in  attractive  north¬ 
east  region.  Salary-bonus  plan  with 
minimum  guarantee,  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Desired  is  a  man  with 
intelligence  and  personality  to  build 
staff  cooperation,  win  advertiser  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem.  Ability  to  plan,  direct 
and  build  solid  gains  more  important 
than  high  pressure  sales  ability.  Offset 
experience  desirabie  but  not  essential. 
Write  to  Box  12*4,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN— Imme<li- 
ate  opening  on  5-day  offset  morning  | 
daily  ...  an  opportunity  to  join  a  j 
well-established  and  completely  modern  ! 
offset  plant  with  excellent  growth  po-  , 
tential.  Would  prefer  young  man  with  i 
some  offset  experience,  but  not  at>- 
solutely  necessary.  Salary  guarantee  of 
$100.00  per  week  plus  a  litieral  incen¬ 
tive  plan.  Reply  by  letter  giving  age, 
experience,  marital  and  military  status 
to:  Nolan  Wilson,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager.  The  Blackfoot  News,  Blackfoot, 
Idaho  83221. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  experienced, 
for  6-day  daily  on  Florida's  Elast  Coast. 
Send  complete  resum4  to:  Retail  Ad-  I 
vertising  Manager,  The  News  Tribune,  I 
E'ort  Pierce.  F7orida  33451. 


GROWING  OFFSET  DAILY  in  boom¬ 
ing  market  needs  young,  capable  ad 
salesman.  Permanent  position  with  a 
growth  future.  Company  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  group  insurance,  paid  vacation, 
profit-sharing.  Reply  to  Box  1294,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

OPENING  FOR  #2  AD  MANAGER— 
offset.  rapidly-growing  section  of 
Southwest  Texas.  Sportsman's  i>aradise. 
Call,  write,  or  come  in.  Adv.  Mgr., 
News-Herald,  Del  Rio,  Texas  78840. 


EDITOR  8c  PUB 


GROWTH  FUTURE  with  mo«iern  off¬ 
set  daily  in  market  expanding  with  new 
$.50-million  Chrysler  assembly  plant. 
Young  aggressive  ad  salesman  can  en¬ 
joy  excellent  earnings,  paid  vacation, 
profit-sharing,  group  insurance.  Write: 
John  Gepford.  Adv.  Mgr..  Daily  Rel 
publican,  Belvidere,  Ill.  61008. 

R  E  T  A  I  L 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Medium-sized  combination  daily  and 
Sunday,  Area  4,  wants  an  aggressive, 
imaginative  retail  sales  manager.  Good 
starting  salary  plus  bonus,  expenses 
and  excellent  company  lienefits.  Write 
Box  1305,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  9,000  ABC  Daily.  Advancement  to 
Advertising  Director  possible  to  right 
man.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  settle 
down  to  a  position  with  a  future  in  a 
growing  and  expanding  area.  Ssilary 
open,  incentive  loonus  plan,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Bernard  J.  Krauth.  Hibbing 
Daily  Tribune.  Hibbing,  Minnesota 
.55746. 

RETAIL  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMEN 
for  150.000  circulation  weekly  news 
magazine  in  Midwest.  Salary  plus 
bonus.  Send  resumd  and  present  earn¬ 
ing  rate  to  Mr.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box 
55147,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46205. 


GEINERAL  REPORTER  by  7-M  Ohio 
daiiy.  Immediate  opening.  Good  pay- 
lively  town.  Box  1141,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

COPYREIADER.  experienced  and  ver¬ 
satile,  for  morning  daily.  Journeyman 
scale:  $180.  Broad  fringe  benefits.  Box 
1087,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

GROWING  DAILY  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  needs  young  editor.  Real 
challenge  with  top  position  in  4-6  years 
in  modem  offset  plant.  For  details 
write:  David  M.  'Dirner,  Pub..  The 
Daily  Review.  Towanda,  Pa.,  18848. 

METROPOLITAN  AWARD-WINNING 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Chart 
Area  8,  has  immediate  openings  for 
qualified  reporters  and  copy  readers. 
Young  i>eople  who  wish  to  move  out  of 
the  small-paper  category  will  find  this 
an  unusual  opportunity.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  of  education  and  work  experience 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1102,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher, 

ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  46202,  has  an  opening  for  an  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  with  a  minimum  of  2 
years  cataloging  experience  in  the  nws 
field.  This  person  will  be  responsible 
for  cataloging,  classifying  and  indexing 
news  material :  typing  required.  Must 
be  able  to  assume  a  share  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties;  some  night  work. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Elx- 
cellent  company  benefits  such  as  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  profit-sharing,  etc.  Contact 
Personnel  Department. 

SPORTS  —  An  Ohio  morning  daily 
(circ.  23,000)  seeks  an  assistant  sports 
^itor  who  can.  if  qualified,  work  into 
a  permanent  career  as  sports  editor. 
Seek  competent  writer  who  can  also 
handle  editing  and  makeup.  Heavy  em¬ 
phasis  given  to  the  sports  pages.  Have 
full  AP  sports  wire.  Write:  Allen  Dud¬ 
ley.  Associate  Gen.  Mgr..  Republican- 
Courier,  Findlay,  Ohio  45840. 

STATE  OF 
CONNECTICUT 
REPORTER 

For  nation’s  lending  Electronics 
and  metal  working  newspapers. 

•  TOP  SALARY 

•  LIBERAL  BENEFITS 

Box  1138.  Editor  A  Publisher 
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Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


above-average  reporter  with 

imagination,  ambition,  professional 
pride,  and  capacity  for  growth,  to  ex¬ 
pand  staff  of  top-flight  65,000  afternoon 
near  major  Midwest  metropolis.  Chal¬ 
lenging— rewarding.  Box  1205,  E^litor 
&  Publisher. 


CATHOLIC  WEEKLY,  Diocese  of  Buf- 
f  jo.  enlarging  its  staff  to  continue  iU 
expansion  program ;  adequate  Catholic 
background  and  knowledge  essential 
to  do  the  work. 

1.  First  Assistant  to  the  Lay  Managing 
iiditor — able  to  edit  copy,  report,  do 
layout  and  makeup,  including  heads. 
State  full  schooling  and  journalistic 
experience. 

2.  Two  reporters  (one  a  women’s  re¬ 
porter).  to  do  straight  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures.  summaries,  edit  copy.  etc.  State 
full  schooling  and  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence. 

3.  Combination  feature  writer-PR.  State 
full  schooling  and  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence. 

Write  to:  Monsignor  Francis  O’Clonnor, 
"Magnificat.”  531  Virginia  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  14202. 


EDITOR 

Need  aggressive  news  man  for  man¬ 
aging  editorship  of  20,000  p.m.  daily. 
Vacancy  create  by  promotion.  Pine 
chance  to  handle  a  qualified  staff.  Pro¬ 
gressive  city  in  desirable  Zone  4  loca¬ 
tion.  Metropolitan  area  240,000.  Apply 
fox  1155,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  EDITORIAL  PAGE— A  po¬ 
litically  independent  medium-size  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  Southeast 
is  looking  for  a  politically  independent 
editor  to  run  a  politically  independent 
editorial  page.  IVrite  full  details.  Box 
1175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER  growing  trade  jour¬ 
nal  ;  publication  pr^uction  knowMge. 
(Chicago  area.  Box  1190,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


GROWING  MofiNiNG  DAILY,  just 
topped  100,000  on  strength  of  aggres¬ 
sive  editorial  product  emphasizing  depth 
and  imagination,  has  openings  for  one 
reporter,  one  c<®y  reader.  Want  2-3 
years'  experience,  quality  writing,  com¬ 
petitive  instinct  and  ideas.  Will  pay 
accordingly.  Write  in  full  to  John  S. 
Moore,  Managing  Eklitor,  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Are  you  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  all  sports?  Can  you  put 
out  a  t(g>-grade  sports  section?  If  you 
can  answer  "yes”  to  these  and  are  am¬ 
bitious,  experienced  and  interested  in  a 
good  medium-sized  newspaper  in  Zone 

4.  write  to  Box  1168,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


$10,000  A  YEAR 

Seasoned  copy  readers  wanted  by  one 
of  the  biggest  and  liveliest  morning 
papera  in  the  U.S.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  swift  advancement  if 
you  know  your  stuff.  No  novices,  please, 
fox  1212,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


"Tire  NEW  FRONTIER”  in  newspa- 
pering  is  the  city  weekly  field.  It’s  the 
place  for  the  editor  with  a  mission. 
The  ^t  of  these  papers  deals  in  the 
real  issues  and  problems  of  life  in  the 
growng  urfon  society.  It  deals  with 
real  people  in  here-and-now  situations ; 
It  challenges  the  Metro  daily,  and  is 
bright  enough,  sharp  enough,  profes- 
enough  to  grow  and  profit.  We 
think  we’re  the  bMt,  and  we  want  the 
•  man  to  head  a  well-es¬ 

tablished  professional  staff  in  staying 
on  top.  We  won’t  quit  looking  until  we 
smoke  him  out  of  his  present  safe  but 
unsatisfying  junior  management  post 
in  some  other  newspaper  or  magazine 
ofwization.  Box  1165,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  RECITE  MAN  with  experience 
OT  capacity  for  a  fast,  clean  production 
or  profMsional,  readable  copy.  Growing, 
afternoon  in 
Madow  of  Chicago;  metropolitan  pay. 
hTOrs;  benefiU  sUndard.  Box  1203, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  REPORTERS — one  sports,  one 
general  news;  fast-growing  15,000  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  on  Florida  Blast  (Toast. 
J-grad  or  exiierienced  preferred.  Write 
or  ’phone  collect:  Pearl  S.  Leech,  Daily 
Times,  Melbourne,  Fla.,  32901. 


WE’RE  AGGRESSIVE  I  Only  people  of 
a  like  mind  need  apply  for  our  cityside 
reporter  opening.  May  be  ambitious  be¬ 
ginner.  Midwest  lake  resort.  Box  1200, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


WIRE  EIDITOR — young  man  with  desk 
training  to  produce  sharp  heads,  bright 
layout  for  wide-awake  30,000  daily  in 
prosperous  mountain  city.  Young,  con¬ 
genial  staff.  An  expanding,  multi-paper 
organization  needs  executive  material. 
Quality  performance  in  this  job  puts 
you  in  line.  Reporters  needed,  too. 
Write  Managing  Editor,  Kingsport, 
Tenn..  Times-News. 


WOMAN’S  EDITOR— There’s  a  good 
opening  on  a  lively  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  the  Southeast  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  woman’s  editor  with  imagi¬ 
nation  and  a  bright  approach  who 
would  like  to  produce  a  colorful  wom¬ 
en’s  section  with  emphasis  on  local 
features.  Send  full  particulars  to  Box 
1154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  P.M.  35,000  needs  alert. 
exi>erienced,  imaginative,  quality-con¬ 
scious  telegraph  or  news  ^itor  with 
fiair  for  bright  heads,  distinctive  page 
layouts.  We  require  much  more  than 
shoveling  tape  copy  to  shop.  In  return, 
we  offer  much  more.  Tell  all  in  one 
letter,  including  work  references.  Box 
1244,  Editor  &  Pubisher, 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA  DAILY  nee<la 
two  general  assignment  reporters  with 
initiative  and  enthusiasm  for  bureau 
work.  Camera  use  helpful  but  not  es¬ 
sential;  also  seeking  sports  writer, 
preferably  man  with  some  editing,  lay¬ 
out  experience.  Box  1233,  ikiitor  & 
Publisher. 


CXJPYREADETR 

Pennsylvania  morning  daily  needs  a 
person  with  imagination  and  drive  in¬ 
terested  in  assuming  responsibility. 
Should  have  some  desk  experience.  Sit¬ 
uation  offers  Importunity  to  move  into 
a  responsible  position,  fond  resume  to 
Box  1258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G  Southern  New 
England  daUy  needs  suburban  editor. 
College  graduate  preferred.  Box  1243. 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 


4  GOOD  JOBS 

Turnover  here  is  generally  small,  but 
unusual  circumstances  make  it  possible 
tor  us  to  take  on 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN 

able  to  swing  to  wire  or  slot  to  cover 
days  off  and  vacations.  Must  be  fast, 
accurate,  imaginative.  Good  experience 
essential. 

EXPERIENCED  REWRITE 

and  general  assignment  reporter.  Must 
be  fast,  accurate  and  have  solid  back¬ 
ground. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 

with  capability  to  move  right  in  on  a 
principal  governmental  beat. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

.  .  .  but  here,  we’ll  take  an  imaginative 
youngster  who  wants  to  break  in  on  a 
picture-conscious  paper.  Or  we’ll  take 
a  seasoned  man  who  has  retained  his 
verve  and  imagination  (button-pushers 
need  not  apply). 

ALL  4  OPENINGS 

in  fast-growing,  climate-blessed  Tucson. 
Arizona,  a  university  city.  Successful 
applicants  will  get  good  starting  pay, 
generous  profit-sharing  and  insurance 
plans.  Five-day  week,  fond  resume  and 
clippings  (if  applicable).  Apply  ONLY 
IN  WRIIING  to  George  Rcmnberg, 
Managing  Editor,  Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 
Box  6027,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  86703. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR— Medium- 
si/^  Florida  newspaper  is  seeking  a 
good  editor  to  run  a  good  editorial 
page.  Both  should  be  politically  inde¬ 
pendent.  If  you  can  handle  job.  write 
with  full  details  to  Box  1222,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  to  be  one-man 
editorial  page  staff  for  24,000  PM  daily  ! 
in  beautiful,  progressive  university 
community.  Clood  saiary,  benefits,  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  Robert  V.  Pratt, 
Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville,  Va., 
22902. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  lively,  prize¬ 
winning  page  in  30,u00  mornirg  and 
Sunday  operation.  Five-day,  40-hour 
week.  Better-than-avorage  fonefits  and 
living  conditions  in  Zone  3.  Write  in 
confidence  and  include  samples  of  work 
and/or  resume.  Box  1230,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU’VE  PICKED  UP  a  few 
months  reporting  experience  with  a 
small  operation  and  can’t  project  a 
promising  long-range  picture,  you  may 
be  interested  in  joining  the  staff  of  a 
New  England  newspaper  that  bases  ad¬ 
vancement  on  performance.  $100  to 
start — liberal  fringe  benefits — car  al¬ 
lowance  for  suburfon  beat  close  to  city. 
Box  1240,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  PM  DAILY  wants  experienced 
reporter  for  in-depth  writing  in  fast¬ 
growing  city ;  also  general  assignment 
reporter.  Box  1242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTER  NEEDED 
Major  Eastern  PM  wants  promotion 
writer  with  experience  and  imagina¬ 
tion — and  the  ability  to  grow  rapidly. 
Box  1234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  Challenging  opportunity 
for  a  person  with  one  or  more  years 
experience  as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  to  join  the  staff  of  an  expanding 
afternoon  daily.  Five-day  week  and 
good  employee  benefit  program.  Moving 
expense  allowance,  fond  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1256,  EMitor  &  I^blisher. 


REPORTER 

Fast-growing  New  Jersey  daily  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  in  important  sector  of 
its  suburban  staff.  If  you’re  experi¬ 
enced  in  municipal  affairs — can  report 
and  write  fairiy  and  accurately — and 
seek  continuing  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement — this  is  your  chance.  Box 
1255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Energetic  inside  man  or 
woman  who  knows  how  to  chase  stories 
by  telephone.  Enough  outside  assign¬ 
ments  to  prevent  saddle  sores ;  some 
desk  work  involved  five  or  six  days  a 
month.  Lively  afternoon  newspaper  in 
city  of  56.000.  Good  working  conditions 
and  benefits.  Write:  S.  H.  Wendover. 
Editor,  The  Journal,  Meriden,  Conn., 
06453.  No  ’phone  calls. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  Bay  Area  daily, 
expanding  operations,  needs  beginning 
and  experienced  reporters.  Box  1218, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  B3DITOR — If  you  can  handle 
sports,  sports  writers  and  a  sports  sec¬ 
tion  with  equal  dexterity,  there’s  a 
good  spot  on  a  lively  Florida  daily 
available,  fond  proof  and  particulars  to 
Box  1214,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


TWO  EXPERIEINCED  MEN  WANTED 
— deskman,  edit  copy,  write  heads;  re¬ 
porter  to  cover  town  of  60,000— govern¬ 
ment,  police,  school  board,  etc;  32.000 
p.m.  Connecticut  daily.  Benefits.  Send 
salary  requirements,  full  details.  Box 
1246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  EDITOR— An  experienced 
woman’s  editor  who  is  good  and  wants 
to  put  her  editorial  ability  to  work  on 
a  medium  sized,  colorful  Florida  news- 
Ijaper  should  write  to  fox  1245,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


ZONE  4  A.  M.  DAILY  has  immediate 
reporter  vacancies;  one  for  city  staff: 
two  for  bureaus.  Young,  exiwrienced 
preferred.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Box 
1257,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


illllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliuillllllllllliu^ 

1 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

M 

If  you  could  pick  your  spot  as 

M 

managing  editor,  what  would  you 

ask  for? 

m 

(1)  A  13-member  professional  staff 

w 

plus  skilled  part-time  specialists? 

m 

(2)  A  well-established  respected 

= 

news  medium  (50.000  ABC)? 

M 

(3)  Full  editorial  responsibility  and 

= 

a  salary  to  match? 

This — and  much  more — is  available 

= 

to  an  experienced,  aggressive  and 

imaginative  man  at  The  Sun  News- 

M 

papers  of  Omaha. 

m 

Write;  Publisher 

= 

The  Sun  Newspaper? 

1 

4808  S.  25th,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  68107 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR— Aggressive  12.- 
000  daily  (40  minutes  from  NYC)  needs 
gal  who  can  turn  out  lively  social- 
women’s  page  daily.  Great  opportunity 
on  a  growing  newspaper  with  young 
ideas.  Write  or  call :  Ekl.  Casey,  iJditor, 
The  Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.J.,  07801. 


CALIFORNIA  OPENING 
Sports  editor  needed  who  can  double  as 
straight  news  and  feature  reporter  for 
award-winning  (Central  California  daily 
in  city  of  16,000.  Some  experience 
necessary.  Contact :  Dennis  Morefield. 
Advance-Register,  P.O.  Box  30,  Tulare, 
Calif.,  93274. 


CTTY  EDITOR— City  Hall  reporter 
willing  and  able  to  handle  in-depth 
coverage  of  municipal,  police  and  i>o- 
litical  affairs  plus  help  direct  staff  on 
14,000  PM  and  Sunday  in  Zone  5.  near 
St.  Louis.  Experience,  initiative,  know¬ 
how  important.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1280,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  DESK 


Permanent  spot  on  our  copy 
desk  now  available.  Excellent 
working  conditions  with  young, 
amiable  crew.  If  you  like  to 
hunt,  fish,  canoe,  we’re  sur¬ 
rounded  by  10,000  lakes,  fond 
qualifications  to: 

Personnel  Department 

DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  65101 


EDITOR  NEEDED 

Experienced  newspaper  editor 
needed  at  once  by 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

for  women’s  dept,  desk  at  night.  Must 
be  Grade-A  in  all  skills — editing*  lay* 
out,  heads,  makeup,  staff  direction. 
Write  or  phone  particulars  to;  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director.  1515  Street, 

Northwest,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

We  are  seeking  a  young  editorial  writer 
with  a  strong  conservative  philosophy, 
willing  and  able  to  express  himself  on 
the  issues  of  the  date.  Ours  is  not  an 
ivory  tower  philosophy :  the  man  we 
seek  must  be  interested  in  his  com¬ 
munity  and  must  want  to  serve  it 
through  a  strong  editorial  page.  Apply 
to  Box  1300,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SELF-STARTING  young  reporter — 
some  experience — needed  to  staff  1-man 
bureau  in  neighboring  county.  Will 
cover  all  phases — police,  city  council, 
board  of  supervisors,  features.  Great 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Write,  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  and  salary  expected,  to 

I  Robert  E.  Rhodes,  Janesville  Gazette. 

I  Janesville,  Wise.,  63546. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Printer  t 


EDITOR  for  2,650  circulation  weekly 
newspaper  near  Portland.  Complete 
charge  of  news,  advertising,  pictures 
etc.  Printed  offset.  Good  salary  plus 
car.  Growing  community,  good  schools, 
near  mountains.  Write  Gresham  Out¬ 
look,  Gresham,  Oreg.,  97030. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Prize-winning,  me<lium-siie.  combina¬ 
tion  daily  in  Chart  Area  4  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  exei'utive 
e<litor  who  will  join  a  young  and  ag¬ 
gressive  management  team.  Must  be 
mature  individual  with  ability  to  direct 
overall  operations  of  two  news  staffs, 
photo  department,  library  and  editorial 
writers.  This  position  also  calls  for  an 
individual  who  has  a  strong  interest  in 
community  activities.  Our  newspapers 
are  indet)endent  and  conservative,  and 
we  would  prefer  an  individual  with  a 
Southern  background.  Excellent  salary, 
pension  plan,  group,  health  and  life 
insurance.  Fine  school  system  including 
4-year  college.  Cultural  and  recrea-  ' 
tional  facilities  are  unexcelleil.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  129h.  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher,  giving  age,  experience,  edu¬ 
cation  and  political  philosophies.  All 
replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  WANTED 
for  general  assignment.  Modern  plant, 
excellent  working  conditions  and  fringe 
benefits.  Write:  City  Editor,  New  Cas¬ 
tle  News,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  16103. 

I'EATURE  WRITEIR  for  Zone  2  met¬ 
ropolitan  Sunday  pai>er.  Seeking  man 
with  good  writing  skills  and  ability  to 
cover  significant  stories.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements.  Box  1272, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  REPORTER,  seasoned, 
creative,  energetic,  for  responsible  as¬ 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily — 
based  in  New  York — national  in  scope. 
Interest  in  banking  desirable  but  not 
essential.  Exceptional  opportunity,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  a  young  man  seeking  to 
develop  personally  and  professionally 
morning  newspaper.  Box  1290,  Editor  & 
Pubisher. 

FRUSTATED  IN  SPORTS?  Are  you  a 
good  i(.2  man  looking  to  be  the  1  ? 
If  so — and  you  have  the  ability  to  back 
you  up — we  want  you  to  work  in  our 
2-man  sports  department  and  liecome 
sports  editor  when  ours  retires  text 
year.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
man  on  an  aggressive  newspaiier  in  a 
growing  and  exciting  community.  Write 
tuil  details  including  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to  Robert  E.  Rhodes,  Janesville. 
Gazette,  Janesville,  Wise.,  53646. 

HAVE  OPENING  for  young  sports 
writer  in  S.  Florida's  fastest-growing 
morning  newspaper.  Box  1290,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

IF  YOU  ARE  MAKING  LESS  than 
$3,000  a  year  and  are  a  competent 
newsman  who  wants  to  work,  there  is 
a  si>ot  for  you  on  a  progressive  non¬ 
metropolitan  daily  in  Chart  Area  1. 
Advancement  opportunity.  Eixcellent 
benefits — modem  plant — lovely  New 
England  community — easy  access  to 
ocean,  mountains,  metropolitan  centers. 
Bo.x  1270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED  im¬ 
mediately  by  established,  fast-growing 
Midwest  regional  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  magazine.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  creative  “take  charge”  man,  80 
to  35,  who  loves  to  write  and  edit  bus¬ 
iness,  financial,  industrial  news  with 
emphasis  on  content  development.  For 
details  send  complete  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1277.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MOVING  UP?  If  not,  here's  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Large  Ohio  daily  wants  exxieri- 
enced  man  for  6-memlwr  sports  staff. 
W^riting,  desk.  Send  resume.  Box  1291, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONWIDE  GROUP— Register  with 
central  personnel  office.  Frequent  op-  | 
portunities,  all  phases  of  daily  editorial  i 
operations.  Send  resum4,  desires,  with  { 
registration.  Box  1262,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher.  I 


NEWS  EDITOR— 15,000— 6-day  Cali¬ 
fornia  evening  in  coastal  community. 
Mild  climate,  good  working  conditions. 
Some  experience  desired.  Contact:  Bill 
Misslin,  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times. 


ONE  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE'S  top 
weeklies  seeks  young,  energetic,  able, 
experienced  advertising  manager.  Good 
wages  plus  bonus,  fringe  benefits.  An 
outstanding  oigtortunity  in  a  top-rated 
sales  area  of  eastern  upstate  New 
York.  Send  biography  to  Chatham 
Courier,  Box  C,  Chatham,  N.Y.,  12037, 


REPORTER  for  general  news  and 
sjKirts — 5.000  daily.  J-Grad  or  experi¬ 
enced  preferred.  The  Daily  Sentinel, 
Pomeroy,  Ohio  45769. 


REPORTER  for  small-city  daily  of 
6,000.  General  assignment;  camera 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  Send  resume 
if  interested.  R.  D.  Maney,  Editor- 
General  Manager,  Tipton  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  'Tipton,  Indiana  46072. 


REPORTER  WANTED  to  handle  a 
responsible  beat  on  an  afternoon  paper 
of  42.0(K)  located  in  Connecticut  90 
miles  from  New  York  City.  There  are 
liberal  fringe  benefits  and  the  hours 
are  excellent.  Tbe  job  is  not  for  a  be¬ 
ginner  but  alertness  and  potential  is 
considered  more  important  than  long 
years  of  experience.  Write  giving  full 
background  to:  News  Editor,  Water- 
bury  American,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
06720. 


REPORTER  WANTED  by  small  daily 
— 4,000  circulation — in  Western  New 
York  area.  General  assignment  work : 
some  camera  knowledge  helpful  ...  an 
opiwrtunity  to  practice  journalism  from 
an  all  'round  viewTXjint.  Write  Editor, 
Medina  (N.Y.)  Daily  Journal-Register, 
giving  background  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions. 


REPORTERS  NEEDED  on  Nevada's 
largest  newspaper.  The  Las  Vegas  Re¬ 
view-Journal,  to  meet  the  challen^  of 
their  profession  in  one  of  the  nation's 
most  exciting  news  towns.  Replies  wel¬ 
come  from  both  beginners  and  vet¬ 
erans.  Send  resume  or  call  City  Editor 
Jim  Leavy,  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
S9101. 


SBIASONED  CITYSIDE  REPORTER— 
Experienced  in  city  hall,  court,  police 
coverage.  No  ^lecialists.  Large  ^uth- 
ern  New  f^gland  afternoon  daily.  Goo<I 
pay:  excellent  benefits.  Box  1274,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  and  general  news  reporter. 
Good  salary,  hospital  and  surgical  for 
family,  insurance.  liberal  sick  leave 
and  other  fringe  benefits.  Write:  F.  J. 
Becker,  Evening  Independent,  Massil¬ 
lon,  Ohio  44646. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  on  daily  newspaper 
in  Central  Indiana  college  town  of 
15.000.  Permanent  position— excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Give  qualifications  and 
background  by  writing  Box  1295,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  DC  NEWS  SERVICE 
seeks  well-educated,  able  writer  to  pre¬ 
pare  6,000-word  background  articles  in 
depth  on  a  wide  range  of  world  and 
national  events  for  subscribing  news¬ 
papers  and  libraries.  Starting  salary  to 
$8,500  plus  generous  fringe  benefits. 
Box  1285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EDITOR 

For  a  broadly  capable  and  ambitious 
newBpai>erman,  this  position — starting 
on  the  copy  desk  of  a  competitive  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper — offers  a  superb  op¬ 
portunity.  The  newspaper  is  aggressive 
and  editorially  dominated;  the  stand¬ 
ards  are  demanding,  and  the  opportun¬ 
ity  for  rapid  personal  advancement  is 
unlimited.  We  will  place  particular 
stress  on  an  applicant's  initiative  and 
potential  to  assume  growing  resimn- 
sibility.  The  starting  salary  will  be  in 
6-figures,  and  all  replies  wil  be  kept  in 
confidence.  Box  1211,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE  NEED  young  aggressive  woman's 
writer  on  prize-winning  S.  Florida 
daily.  Box  1265,  Editor  &.  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  SIX 

Zone  2  p.m. — above  250,000 — is  filling 
vacancies  and  expanding  staff.  We  need 
an  editorial  writer:  a  promotion  writer: 
two  desk  men,  and  two  reporters?  A 
quality  operation  with  a  positive  de¬ 
velopment  progr.'un.  Pay  among  the 
best.  Box  1268,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


WILL  PAY  TOP  PRICES  for  stories 
and  photos  for  new  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  Negro  tabloid.  Seeking  sensa¬ 
tional  and  expos4  type  stories  about 
.md  directed  to  Negro  readers.  J.  Stur- 
man.  World  Wide  News  Co.,  2075  E. 
6.">th  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio  44103. 


WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
SPARE  'HME  MONEY? 

Author  &  Journalist,  America's  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
“extra”  for  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaper¬ 
man,  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  book.  SUOCE3SSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  ($4.96  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $10.  Send  check  and  info 
to  FARRAR  PUBLISHING.  1030  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 


REGULAR  STRINGERS  in  all  indus¬ 
trial  areas,  for  large  management  pub¬ 
lisher.  Business  page  experience  help¬ 
ful,  hut  not  essential.  High  rates,  on 
acceptance.  Will  not  conflict  with  news¬ 
paper  assignments.  Box  1238,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CO-PUBLISH  national  matrimonial 
magazine.  Excellent  spare-time  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  751,  Flushing,  New  York 
113.52. 


Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Newspapers.  For  application  write: 
P.N.P.A..  2717  North  Front  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


Operators-Machinists 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR :  Permanent 
position  tg)en  with  progressive  organi¬ 
zation.  New  plant— good  working  con¬ 
ditions — fringe  benefits.  Nice  commun¬ 
ity  located  between  Buffalo  and 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Eddy  Printing  Corp., 
Albion,  New  York  I441I. 


STUDENT  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR. 
Mostly  straight  matter.  State  starting 
salary  expected,  qualifications,  etc. 
Lady  preferred.  Sycamore  Leader, 
Sycamore,  Ohio  44882. 


AD  OPERATOR  to  run  Model  29  Lino¬ 
type.  Must  be  familiar  with  quadder 
and  saw — some  maintenance  desirable. 
Call  or  write:  Fred  Wells,  The  Sanford 
Herald.  Sanford,  Florida  32771. 


COUNTRY-TRAINED  Operator-Printer 
for  second  machine  and  floor  work  on 
small-town  newspaper.  No  objection  to 
older  man.  (XIURIER,  Morocco,  In¬ 
diana  47963. 


Press  Room 


FORT  MYERS  (FLA.)  NEWS-PRESS 
needs  combination  press-stereo  journey¬ 
man.  Call :  E.  A.  Hutto,  ED  4-2351 
evenings;  ED  7-2951  days,  for  full  in¬ 
formation. 


OFFSBTT  PRESSMAN  willing  to  learn 
camera  work.  Steady  job  in  multi-pub¬ 
lication  offset  plant.  Write  experience, 
salary  expected  and  other  pertinent 
(personal  data  to  Delmarva  Publishing 
Co.,  Selbyville,  Delaware,  19976 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experi¬ 
enced  on  Cottrell  V-22.  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  Good  opportunity.  Box  686, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  or  call  collect 
212-346-3833. 


WANTED 

A  DISCONTENTED  MAN 
We  are  looking  for  a  young  (25-35) 
energetic,  ambitious  man  with  college 
engineering  background  (degree  pre¬ 
ferred)  who  is  discontenterl  with  the 
limitations  of  his  present  job.  We  will 
offer  this  man  the  otgtortunity  to  In¬ 
come  Material  Handling  Suiwrintendent 
(including  Mail  Room)  in  our  major 
metropolitan  newspaper  (over  200,000 
circulation)  in  Zone  6  with  commen¬ 
surate  salary  and  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEAD  JOB  DEPARTMENT— Letter¬ 
press/Offset.  Permanent— group  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  fully.  Mid-Ounty  Press. 
Inc.,  Box  32,  I,ewistown,  Illinois  61542. 


COUNTRY-TRAINED  PRINTER,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  floor,  linotype,  job  work 
for  letterpress  weekly  shop.  Offers  pro¬ 
motion  and  permanent  job  to  gr^ 
man.  No  floaters.  The  News-Record, 
Gillette,  Wyoming  82716. 


CXJMPOSITOR-FLOOR  MAN  needed 
immediately  for  6-day-a-week  open 
shop  publication  in  North  Central  Ohio; 
also  operator  with  early  foremanship 
future.  Write  Box  1115,  Editor  A  Pul^ 
lisher  stating  resumd  of  experience. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  WANTED 
Large,  fast-growing  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  Zone  9.  Must  be  ex- 
lierienced  in  cold-type  and  offset.  Good 
salary  and  incentive  bonus.  Reply  in 
confidence  with  complete  resumd  in¬ 
cluding  salary.  Box  1215,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTnON  MANAGER  with  ability 
to  coordinate  mechanical  departments 
of  16,000  daily;  have  understanding  of 
labor  contracts  and  new  processes. 
Prefer  applicant  from  New  England.  ( 
Apply  in  confidence  giving  experience, 
age,  salary  history,  references  to;  Bus¬ 
iness  Mgr.,  Nashua  Telegraph,  60  Main 
St.,  Nashua.  N.H..  03060. 


Promotion 


PROMOTION  MAN  —  If  you  know 
newspaper  promotion,  have  a  news 
background,  could  run  a  promotion 
department  and  are  interest^  in  lo¬ 
cating  in  the  northeast  with  a  good 
newspaper  operation,  write  Box  1228. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  Full  details  and 
salary  in  first  letter.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial. 


Public  Relations 


ELECTRIC  UTILITY  in  Region  2  is 
looking  for  capable  writer  (under  40) 
who  can  produce  house  organ — write 
news  releases — and  has  considerable 
advertising  experience.  Many  benefits — 
good  wages.  Send  resumd  and  salary 
requiranents  to  Box  1236,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Salesmen 


NATIONAL  SALESMAN  for  newspa¬ 
per  representative  firm  to  handie  ag¬ 
ency,  manufacturer,  publisher  contact 
in  western  New  York  State.  Five  to 
eight  years'  retail  and/or  genertd  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  experience  desirable. 
Needs  good  appearance  presentatiOT 
ability,  understanding  of  medium-sized 
daily  problems.  Forward  personal  Md 
educational  background,  salary  r^uir^ 
ments,  references  to  Box  1178,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  Inquiries  will  bo  held  con¬ 
fidential. 


EXECUTIVE  SALESMAN 
For  Major  National  Newspaper  Sup¬ 
plement.  Starting  salary  of  $26().0^ 
commission — expenses — ;car  furnish^ 

Interesting  A  challenging  with  growth 
opimrtunity.  Must  travel  most  of  the 
time  calling  on  publishers  and  depart 
ment  heads.  Mid-South  or  Southeast 
headquarters  preferred  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  1191,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative  I 

1  Display  Advertising  | 

Editorial  I 

1  Editorial 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER  I 
medium-size  daily,  semi-weekly  and  I 
weekly,  seeks  general  manager's  posi-  I 
tion  medium-size  daily,  or  as  assistant  | 
publisher  large  daily.  Experienced  all 
d^artments  including  labor  negutia-  ' 
tions ;  heavy  advertising  and  mechani-  i 
cal.  Mid  30's.  Excellent  credentials.  < 
Box  1159,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

advertising  director 

(OR)  PUBLISHER 

Hard  driving  take-charger  with  20 
years'  experience  in  daily  and  weekly 
fields — small-town,  mets  and  suburban 
markets.  Familiar  both  letterpress  and 
offset  processes.  Now  in  his  prime 
(early  40's)  and  ready  to  move.  Write 
for  resume  and  references.  Box  1227, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-FLIGHT  ex-midwest  daily  editor 
seeks  <9portunity.  Strong  on  adminis¬ 
tration,  promotion  and  competitive  sit¬ 
uations.  Knows  all  desks.  'Top  record. 
Young,  family  and  references.  Box 
1249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT— age 
33 — BS  Degree  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  10  years’  newspaper  industry  ex¬ 
perience.  Thorough  knowledge  ALL 
production  departments  including  latest 
developments  in  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques.  Desire  challenging  position  with 
aggressive  daily  newspai>er.  Resumd 
and  strong  industry  references  upon 
request.  Reply  Box  1266,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ArtisU-Cartoonists 

POLmCAL  CARTOONIST  (conserva¬ 
tive)  interested  in  servicing  like  pub¬ 
lications.  Can  provide  the  right  cartoon 
for  editorials  and  articles.  Quick  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  Box  1122,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  AND 
MAILROOM  “MAVIN" 

Strong  and  aggressive.  Under  45  years 
of  age.  Over  20  years’  of  executive 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
and  mailroom  operation,  two  large 
metro  newspapers.  Presently  employed 
now.  I  would  like  to  he  paid  like  a 
“Mench.”  Box  1299,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Clatufied  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGEHI  47,000  daily 
would  like  to  relocate  in  Chart  Area  5, 
7,  8  or  9.  Box  1173,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SUPERVISOR  .  .  .  (  more  precisely 
.  .  TELEPHONE  SALES  DIRECTOR) 
*65:  350.000  line  K&in 
Zone  2  —  mafirazine,  newspaper. 

Box  1253.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING 

SALES 


Sales  veteran  offers  33  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  display  advertising; 
organizer  —  strong  on  sales  — 
with  managerial  experience; 
heavy  on  department  stores, 
likes  to  make  presentations; 
civic  and  religious  leader  in 
conimunity;  aggressive  and 
enthusiastic,  on  the  sunny  side 


personable — adjustable  —  and 
will  fit  well  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  Presently  employed  with 
^spapers  of  well  over  200,- 
000  dally  circulation.  Salary  of 
flve-figures  required.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  3  or  4. 

Box  1177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER’S  assign¬ 
ment  sought  by  aggressive,  mature, 
thoroughly  experienced  metropolitan  re¬ 
tail-national  salesman  on  smaller  news¬ 
paper.  Ebccellent  record,  health  and 
references.  Area  4  preferred;  30  days 
notice  required.  Box  1121,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  i 
If  you  need  a  top  producer  and  staff  j 
builder,  send  for  my  resume,  ^venteen 
years’  experience  retail,  national,  class¬ 
ified.  Age  42,  family,  college.  Seek 
Itermanent  connection  with  metro  or 
medium.  Box  1146,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER 

Eleven  years’  space  sales,  sales  promo-  ; 
tion.  Family  man,  37,  seeks  challenging  1 
spot  in  Zones  2,  3,  4,  6.  Box  1.301, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER’S  SPOT  SOUGHT  by  1 
experienced  advertising  salesman  desir-  I 
ing  10  to  SOM  daily  with  progressive 
ideas.  Solid  knowledge  of  newspaper 
business,  advertising  and  personnel. 
Know  combinations  of  all  types.  Cus¬ 
tomer  confidence,  sales,  exceptionally 
strong.  Ready  to  lead,  not  push,  ad 
staff  to  more  lineage,  better  profits. 
Box  1283,  Etiitor  St  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES— 
Experience  in  newspaper  and  life  in¬ 
surance  sales.  Age  27,  married.  College 
graduate  in  Journalism.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Interested  in  Zones  3.  4,  or  6. 
Now  employed.  Box  1293,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TOP  COMPETITTVE  Retail  Ad  Man¬ 
ager  (37)  seeks  paper  to  build.  This 
is  a  small  ad,  but  there  is  a  lot  behind 
it.  Box  1264,  tklitor  St  Publisher. 


Editorial 

CAUFORNIA  BOUND 
NEWSMAN,  34,  family,  8  years’  on 
dailies  in  sports,  i>olice.  desk;  currently 
photo  editor-desman  on  60M  daily. 
Available  for  interviews  in  California 
from  Feb.  14-March  1.  Box  1184,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

YOUNG  WOMAN  general  assignment 
reporter — now  on  metropolitan  paper — 
desires  change.  J-grad,  over  6  years’ 
exi)erience.  Best  of  references,  ^x 
1183,  Eiditor  Sc  Publisher. 

E’XPBRIENCBD  MAN  seeks  editor’s 
spot  on  small,  medium  daily.  Married. 
33.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  5,  7.  Box  1252,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Mid-30’s.  now  heading  aggressive 
40,000  Northeast  daily.  This  pa¬ 
per’s  growth  is  the  result  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  news  sense,  training  ability 
and  hard  work.  If  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  would  benefit  your  product, 
and  no  one  in  your  newsroom 
seems  capable  of  providing  them, 
write:  Box  1236,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

Exceptionally  well-qualified  editor 
and  administrator,  now  employed 
prestigous  metro  daily,  seeks  man¬ 
agerial  post  on  quality  paper.  Age 
41,  family,  degree. 

Box  1237,  Eiditor  &  Publisher 


OPEN  TO  CHANGE 

Sixteen-year  newspaperman,  jack-of- 
all-trades  reporter ;  1  year  assistant  city 
editor;  1^  years’  statehouse;  few 
months  on  copy  desk.  Five  years’  on 
present  paper ;  2  state  awards.  Open 
any  direction — newspaper  or  news-re¬ 
lated.  Box  1189,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EIDITOR  —  Elxcellent  back¬ 
ground,  thoroughly  skilled,  experienced 
all  phases.  Column,  layout,  features. 
Top  references.  Box  1226,  Eiditor  &  Pub- 
plisher. 


TV  FOREIGN  ASSIGNMENT 
Reporter,  photographer,  broadcasting 
correspondent,  TV  experience  (no  cam¬ 
eraman).  Age  45,  19  years’  profes¬ 

sional  experience  of  which  9  years  un- 
derdeveloi)ed  countries.  Swiss  citizen, 
English.  French.  German  i>erfect;  con¬ 
versant  several  other  languages.  Seeks 
assignment  (TV  preferred)  Asia,  Af¬ 
rica  or  elsewhere.  Willing  travel,  be 
based  anywhere,  used  to  hardship  as¬ 
signments.  Best  references.  Write; 
Richard  Anderegg,  Haurani  Street, 
Arjol  Bldg.,  Beirut.  Lebanon. 

WRITER-EDITOR,  varied  exiierience 
in  company  publication,  newspaper 
fields.  B».x  1217,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  CAPABLE  CHICAGO  NEWSMAN 
with  mature  judgment,  for  five  years’ 
with  large  business  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation,  wants  to  return  to  daily  news¬ 
paper  work  as  financial,  city  or  man¬ 
aging  editor ;  has  owned  own  bi¬ 
weekly  newspaper,  knows  all  phases  of 
newspaper  work.  Active  in  civic  and 
journalism  affairs  and  a  proven  execu¬ 
tive.  Write  to  Box  1219,  ^itor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  15  years  on  small-town 
daily  seeks  to  move  up.  Elxcellent  repu¬ 
tation,  non-drinker.  Would  consider 
many  fields  in  which  experience  would 
be  of  help.  Hard  worker.  John  T. 
Webb,  P.O.  Box  176,  E\ilton,  Missouri 
65251.  Phone:  (AC  314)  Midway  2- 
5133. 

COMPETENT  REPORTER :  college 
educated  ;  two  years;  now  employed  as 
beat  reporter  100,000  Elastern  daily; 
good  writer ;  wants  to  relocate  in  mid 
or  southern  California.  Box  1269,  Eidi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher. 

<?OPY  E’DI’TOR 

42-year-old,  with  20  years’  wire-copy 
experience,  seeks  chance  in  Chart  Area 
1.  Presently  employed.  Family  man — 
own  car.  Write  or  wire  Box  1259,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 

EDITOR  -  WRITER-  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
24.  single,  seeks  challenging  position. 
Three-and-a-half  years’  college  psycho¬ 
logy  ;  ex-professional  photographer  with 
Lm  Angeles  (Calif.)  commercial  stu¬ 
dio;  3  years’  journalism  experience. 
Presently  sports  editor  daily.  Hustler. 
Need  challenge.  Box  1279,  Eiditor  St 
Publisher. 

EIXPERIENCED  YOUNG  REPORTER 
for  weekly,  daily  in  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
Box  1297,  Eiditor  St  Publisher, 

MAGAZINE-CORRESPONDENT’S  po¬ 
sition  desire<l  from  Zone  5.  Experienced 
writer.  Female.  Box  1296,  ^itor  Sc 
Publisher. 

REPOR'TE'R  seeks  position  (simrts  or 
general  assignment)  on  medium  or 
large  paper;  3-1^  years’  experience  on 
small  dailies.  Salary  open.  Box  1263, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SEIMI-BEIGINNER  wishes  to  orbit  into 
journalism.  B.S.  (Communications), 
News  writing,  photo,  layout,  editorial 
experience  with  weeklies  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Box  1261,  Eiditor  Sc  Publisher. 

SKILLED  WOMAN  WRITERl/EDITOR 
Book,  magazine,  public  relations.  Able 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  author/ 
client  contact  through  to  finished 
product.  Chicago  preferred.  Free  to 
travel.  Presently  employed  at  $12M. 
Box  1286,  Eiditor  Sc  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN,  conserva¬ 
tive — fed  up  with  complacency — wants 
to  throw  talent,  vitality,  imagination 
into  challenging  writing/editing  job. 
Box  1303,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  LIBRARIAN.  B.A.  Journal¬ 
ism,  seeks  newspaper  library  position. 
Box  1271,  Eiditor  Sc  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  with  7  years’ 
metro  experience — 10  months  in  Viet¬ 
nam  as  combination  man — interested  in 
returning  to  Southeast  Asia.  Past  copy 
from  Vietnam  nominated  for  Ernie 
Pyle  award.  Write  Box  1273,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


SLOT  MAN  seeks  spot  on  b:g-thinking 
desk,  Sunday  or  special  sections.  Lively 
makeup,  catchy  heads,  fast,  young.  Box 
1276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN,  29 — college  grad 
—  seeks  news  job  in  Area  2.  Thinking 
metro,  ^x  1304,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

VETERAN  ASIAN  HAND,  with  15 
years’  news  experience — now  free-lanc¬ 
ing  out  of  Tokyo — seeks  to  string  for 
dailies,  magazines.  Will  go  anywhere 
on  assignment.  Box  1181,  Editor  & 
I’ublisher. 

GHOST  WRITING,  speeches,  articles, 
book  length  biographies,  etc.  California 
writer.  Box  1163,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  position  with 
university  desiring  quality  and  service 
in  it’s  photographic  operation.  If  you 
now  have  to  purchase  photography  out¬ 
side.  I’m  your  man.  Experienced  in 
public  relations.  Box  1176,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EaTERGETTC  AND  IMAGINATIVE 
news  and  feature  photographer — (26), 
married — seeks  position  on  large  Cana¬ 
dian  daily,  arriving  early  April.  Ten 
years’  experience,  six  as  chief  on  two 
leading  photo-conscious  dailies.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  work  on  request.  Air-mail: 
R.  J.  Kenward,  Box  444,  Hamilton, 
New  Zealand. 

Press  Room 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Foreman.  Offset  newspaper  preferred. 
FSilly  competent — camera  through  bind¬ 
ery.  Wm.  G.  Cundy,  1807  So.  266th  PI., 
Kent,  Wash..  98031. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates,  Each 
Consecutive  Insertion 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  9  804  per  line  each 
iHMrtion;  3  times  9  904:  2  9  $1.00; 
1  time  si.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  504 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $125  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1-35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  504  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EAP  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8.  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY,  4:30  P.M. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  TMrd  Avu.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 
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‘Smiling’  Russians 
Assigned  to  U.S. 


Scripps  League  May 
Add  Paper  in  Hawaii 


“Don’t  get  me  wrong,”  said 
David  Horowitz,  “I’m  no  com¬ 
munist  sympathizer  or  anything 
like  that  .  .  .  but  I  must  pay 
tribute  to  the  caliber  of  some  of 
the  correspondents  the  Russians 
and  other  communist  bloc  coun¬ 
tries  have  sent  to  the  U.S.  in 
recent  years.” 

Mr.  Horowitz,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  foreign  Press 
Association,  New  York,  holds 
the  opinion  that  the  Russians 
and  other  East  European  coun¬ 
tries  are  going  to  “considerable 
pains”  to  pick  the  “right”  sort 
of  reporters  for  “assignment 
U.S.A.” 

“In  the  old  days,  they  used 
to  be  of  a  type  easily  recog¬ 
nized;  grim-faced,  tight-lipped 
and  uncommunicative.  Nowa¬ 
days,  we’re  getting  a  crop  of 
fine  young  men,  intellectual, 
gregarious  and  seemingly  lib¬ 
eral  guys,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Horowitz  knows  what 
he’s  talking  about.  As  an  active 
member  of  the  FPA  and  a  cor¬ 
respondent  based  at  the  United 
Nations  for  the  past  20  years, 
he  says:  “I’ve  seen  them  all,  a 
widely  differing  range  of  char¬ 
acters.” 

Problems  Slill  Exist 

But  in  speaking  with  Mr. 
Horowitz,  it  is  also  apparent — 
he  does  not  emphasize  the  point 
— that  reporters  from  Russia 
have  in  the  past  (and  to  some 
extent  in  the  present)  still  pro¬ 
vide  the  FPA  with  problems. 
For  example,  approximately 
25%  of  the  total  U.S.  is  closed 
to  reporters  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  although  this  ban  does 
not  apply  to  writers  from  East 
European  countries.  The  State 
Department  applies  curbs  on 
travel  by  Russian  newsmen  be¬ 
cause  similar  sanctions  against 
U.S.  newsmen  are  upheld  in 
Russia.  Currently,  there  are  15 
representatives  of  Soviet  news 
m^ia  operating  in  the  New 
York  area. 

“Our  aim  within  the  FPA,” 
says  its  new  president,  “is  to 
improve  working  conditions,  to 
increase  harmony  and  good  fel¬ 
lowship  between  reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  the  U.S.,  no  matter 
where  they  come  from.” 

From  that  comment  the  in¬ 
ference  can  be  drawn  that  the 
FPA  experiences  a  degrree  of 
embarrassment  when  certain  of 
its  members  are  precluded  from 
taking  part  in  some  organized 
visits  to  areas  otherwise  open 
to  foreign  reporters. 
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“We’ve  striven  over  the  years, 
sometimes  successfully,  to  get 
clearance  for  Russian  writers 
to  make  these  trips.  But  State 
Department  permission  is  not 
always  forthcoming.  Obviously, 
we  would  not  pursue  this  policy 
if  security  risks  were  involved. 
But  let’s  face  it,  none  of  us  are 
going  to  be  given  access  to 
really  secret  material  or  instal¬ 
lations  if  there  is  the  remotest 
possibility  of  a  breach  in  se¬ 
curity  occurring.” 

Asked  to  single  out  a  typical 
example  of  the  “new  type”  of 
Russian  correspondent  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  U.S.,  Mr.  Horowitz 
pointed  to  Vladen  Dubovik,  say¬ 
ing:  “He’s  Moscow  Radio’s  man 
here  and  you  couldn’t  wish  to 
meet  a  nicer  guy.  He  is  on  our 
executive  committee  and  works 
well  for  the  good  of  the  FPA  in 
all  its  many  activities.  He  is 
easy  to  get  along  with  and  never 
introduces  politics  into  the  work 
of  the  association.  On  the  other 
hand,  nor  do  I  .  .  .  that’s  one  of 
the  lessons  I  learned  a  long  time 
ago  as  a  U.N.  reporter.” 

From  what  Mr.  Horowitz  has 
to  say  it  is  evident  that  the 
near  400  representatives  of 
foreign  media  in  membership  of 
the  FPA  really  do  have  prob¬ 
lems  working  within  the  U.S. 
While  the  government  has  done 
much  to  help,  there  are  many 
organizations  and  officials  who 
make  it  difficult  for  correspond¬ 
ents  to  gain  facilities  willingly 
given  to  reporters  from  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  for  representa¬ 
tives  of  small,  lesser-known  for¬ 
eign  papers. 

Battle  With  Broadway 

For  years,  the  Foreign  press 
men  in  New  York  have  been 
conducting  a  running  battle 
with  Broadway  press  agents,  the 
FPA  stage  and  screen  commit¬ 
tee  continuously  seeking  admit¬ 
tance  for  representatives  of 
some  of  the  world’s  largest 
newspapers  to  opening  nights 
on  Broadway.  “It’s  not  just  a 
matter  of  free  tickets,”  says 
Mr.  Horowitz,  “more  often  than 
not  we  just  cannot  buy  a  first 
night  ticket,  press  agents  could 
not  care  less  about  the  cultural 
aspects  of  the  theater,  they 
brush  you  off  rudely,  say  they 
are  not  concerned  what’s  print¬ 
ed  overseas.  This  is  all  the  more 
disturbing  when  you  consider 
representatives  of  U.S.  media 
are  given  excellent  facilities  in 


FPA  PRESIDENT  David  Horo¬ 
witz  shakes  hands  with  U  Thant, 
United  Nations  Secretary  General. 


most  European  countries.” 

As  the  FPA’s  new  president, 
Mr.  Horowitz  is  out  to  “promote 
the  image”  of  the  association, 
and  to  “broaden  its  activities.” 
He  makes  this  point:  “We  have 
an  absolutely  wonderful  plat¬ 
form  from  which  American  poli¬ 
ticians,  diplomats  and  officials 
of  all  kinds  can  speak  to  the 
representatives  of  the  world’s 
press.  My  plans  as  president  in¬ 
clude  getting  a  major  speaker 
each  month  to  address  the  as¬ 
sociation  here  in  New  York.  If 
he  has  anything  of  value  to  say, 
it  will  be  reported  around  the 
world  by  our  membership.” 

David  Horowitz,  it  shoud  be 
stated,  is  used  to  dealing  with 
diplomats  and  officials.  He  has 
covered  the  U.N.  since  its  in¬ 
ception,  writing  a  syndicated 
column  via  World  Union  Press 
of  Israel  which  appears  in  35 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.,  Can¬ 
ada,  Italy,  South  Africa  and 
Israel.  It  is  also  translated  into 
several  languages. 


Lihl'e,  Hawaii 
The  Garden  Island,  a  tU-year- 
old  twice  -  weekly  newspaper 
here,  will  be  sold  to  the  Scripps  ' 
League  and  Duane  B.  Hagadone, 
joint  owners  of  the  newly 
formed  Kauai  Publishing  Co. 

Publisher  Charles  .1.  F'em  and 
his  family  own  or  have  proxy 
for  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
corporation’s  stock. 

Both  Mr.  Hagadone  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Scripps,  president  and 
board  chairman  of  the  Scripps 
League,  visited  the  Island  of 
Kauai  in  January  to  inspect  the  i 
Garden  Island  operation.  They 
are  expected  to  formally  assume 
ownership  Feb.  1. 

Sale  price  is  reported  to  be 
$360,000.  It  would  include  the 
Garden  Island,  the  newspaper’s 
job  printing  plant  and  Garden 
Island  Publishing  Company’s  1,- 
000-watt  radio  station  KTOH. 

• 

Mexico’s  Newsprint 
Agency  Continues 

Mexico  City 
The  semi  -  newsprint  supply 
company,  PIPSA  (Productora 
e  Importadora  de  Papel  S.A.  de 
C.V.),  is  continuing  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  30-year  extension  of 
its  charter.  It  had  been  in  the 
process  of  liquidation. 

Stockholders  of  the  agency  1 1 
re-elected  Augstin  Arroyo  Ch. 
of  El  Nacional  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  PIPSA. 

The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  has  been  critical  of 
the  agency,  claiming  it  could  be 
a  means  of  controlling  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press. 


BOOMER 


“Mr.  President— may  I  have  your  autograph?” 
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Why  doesn't  someone  invent... 
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Watch  for  "Hollywood  Palace,"  with  host  Donald  O'Connor  Saturday,  February  12, 9:30  P.M.,  Eastern  Time,  on  ABC-TV. 


Don  t  blink  your  eyes,  or  someone  will.  It  seems  that 
no  idea  is  beyond  the  power  of  eleetric  serviee.  And  that’s 
what  makes  the  future  happen— imagination,  plus  energy. 

The  imagination  of  people,  plus  the  energy  of  industry 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  people,  has  helped  ereate  many 
of  the  good  things  Amerieans  enjoy  today.  Playing  a  large 
part  in  this  partnership  ha\’e  been  the  people  of  the  in¬ 
vestor-owned  eleetrie  light  and  power  eompanies— and  the 
people  they  ser\e.  'Ibgcthcr  they  have  built  an  eleetric 
power  industry  that  has  helped  America  grow. 

It’s  the  system  that  has  always  worked  best  for  a  free 
people.  Call  it  free  enterprise— the  American  way— or  what 
you  will.  This  partnership  of  imagination  and  energy  has 
always  led  to  progress. 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* 


*Names  of  sponsoring  companies  available  through  this  magazine. 


GROWING  Memphis  Market 


New  RCA 

MEMPHIS  Plant 
to  cost  *^20,000,000 
will  employ  8,000! 


Cover  the 


with 


“Mid-South”  I 

Sunday  Magazine  ( 

-reaching  7  out  of  10  Memp^s  Families 
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